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PREFACE. 



The Atttbor of this history had been for some 
months iu almost dully stteudauce at the National 
Assembly, when, repeated questions put to hitn 
about ihn atyie, manner, and appearance of such 
members as were attracting public attention, sug- 
gested th« idea of nrriting sketches, onlculated in 
some degree to satisfy the curiosity of friends. A 
consideration of persons \eA natnrally to an txpnsf 
of such subjects na had beconje identified with jmr- 
ticular names ; and as the recent Revolution has had 
the effect of throwing down all that bad been taken 
for granted) and of cauaing most political and social 
qncations to be "brought into light and examining as 
if in tbemselres new a Work which aimed not 
beyond simple portraiture, unavoidably assumed 
a ctrrtain politico-philosophical t^rsture. Having, 
L&nr purposes of hia owa, taken notes of the many 
he had beard, the Author can tmly 
Sescribe this to be an original effort at painting a 
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■erica of sceues, whicli it was given to but few of 
his couutrymen to witness. 

The debates of the Aescmbly, from the first day 
of mcctiiiK to thi! invusioii by the Chibs on the 
16tli of May, and from that day to the Insurrection 
of June, receive daily notice^ for the sake of showing 
how far the prccecdiugs of this body tended to 
bring about that terrible strngglcj in which the 
question at etakc was — cmlization itself. Front 
thai period, only such debater as serve to throw 
Hght on gn*at or Intercating queetiona, or to bring 
out reuiarkable individuals, arc at all noticed. In 
tine, the Awtuiribly chosen by Uuivei-sal Suffrage, 
and occupied with questions of a political or 
soeiat character, was composed of the most varied 
charactf-n* and persona. The parties known under 
the nauicft of Republicans — JVIoderate and Ked, 
Sortalista, Communists, Bonapai'tiat^j and Monar-i 
chistitj all enter readily into the reader's clasailica* 
tion. Then for the personnel : there were meu 
whose iiaiiiea had never befow beeji heard of, by 
the side of well>e&tubliBhed reputations : there wero 
lawyers and doctors, from town and country ; 
bishops, priests, fritirfi, and pasteum ; nobles and 
workmen, eveu to the humblest proktairv. Not 
the least ctuious part of the study opened by such 
various pcreons^was the comparative cd'ect produced 
by the new lampa and the old, on an Asacuibly 
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whose temjicr chaugcd with ita aj^ and van 
modified by the sti-augcly shifting tn-enU uitti 
which it was bound u|i. Befui'c it wan a fortnight 
old, this Awcmbty had tu withstand an asemilt 
upon its cxistcDCe ; later, again, it had lo defend 
society firom a fearful upri&Ing of the mus«.-K, 
instigated and led by pervtitcd intelligence and 
corrupted talent;?. So far, it was triumphant ; but 
then it had to struggle, and in vain, against an 
faeii' of the Gmpci-or, and it had to struggle against 
its own strong instinctive tendencies to become a 
Convention- To follow the .IsacmMy through these 
struggles and eQbrl8, tu mark the men who in- 
Huenced its career, for good or evil — such t» the 
task into which the Author fioimd himself almost 
insensibly di-awn : — certain, at all events, Ihat 
whatever may be the extent of his own failure to 
exhibit becomingly the drama, and the dramatis 
personiE, yet that if he has succeeded iu making 
his sketches of a ongjfcstive character to the reader's 
mud, hia labour will not have been thi'own away, 
nor his reader's time hiat. 
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HKBTIKO OF TOS NATIONAL ASSBMBLY— ITR PHyglOO- 
tiOMX — OKKKRAL Cfll-KTAIH* STKANKB PRnPOBAL — 
PROCLAMATION OF THE BBPUBLJC FHOU TUB HTKPS 
or THE CItAHnBK. 

[t was an extraordinary sight, the meeting of the 
French National Assembly oa the 'Uh of May, 1848. 
How unlike in its composition to what is generally 
onderstood by a Hoiiae of Commons, ar Cliamber of 
DcputicSj returned by coDstitucncieti more or leas 
limited, to support certain priDciplcs or poli- 
tical systems with clearly iudicatcd names, and per- 
•ooified in tried anil wcU knon'n lcadci-s. That 
Atf^cmbly was created by univereal suffrage, itn 
principles all to be sought aftei', and its leaders 
bm dimly indicated. Principles, tows, leadership, 
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Bystems, influeacca were to be determined by 
ttruggh. The grouud ivu cleared of all opposiug 
prejudices. The race was open U) all. There was 
no established pre-emineDce to frown down, sneer 
dowTi, censure down, or smile down, any sort of 
disputant, be he whom he might ; no doctrine coold 
startle, no language seem strange. The world 
expected some new unknown prophet — some one 
capable of reading the mystery supposed to be 
hidden in the great popnlar convulsion which 
had taken place. There was a religious awe oyer 
that Assembly, IW it was deeply impressed on the 
niuids of many, if not of all, that Providence had 
not permitted so aatoanding a change, one threaten- 
ing to be so boiindle&s in its effects, unless for 
the bringing of some wonderful purpoae to light, 
by unfamiliar instruments. The order of estahliahed 
parliaments was reversed, the difficulties were in 
the way of reputation and eminence. All the faci- 
lities were for the unknown. 

The building in which the nine hundred repre- 
sentatives met, was provi&iou&l. It was run up for 
the occasion, slight and pretentious — a sort of well- 
ordered scaHbiding^ — to facilitate the elaboration 
of the Constitution, and then to he thrown down. 
There are strange coincidences in localities. That 
Tenuis Court at Versailles, into which the Statcs- 
Oenural, when the doors of their place of meeting 
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re shot against them, ruslted anil joined in the 
immortal oath of the jeu de paumc, was not inap- 
propriate. The naked and harsh simplicity of such 
a place waa not iinsnLtcd to men sternly marching 
to eqmility of condilion. The f^'atue uf riulc rivalry 
so often played there, had no unfitting aesociations. 
Ilicrc mast hare been some harmony between the 
place and the actors, tu have so strongly fired the 
genius of the artist, and to have fascinated the 
eyes of all who had ever aeen the work, original or 
cngi-aved. It was in keeping with the character of a 
people who reverence law, that thi; firet battle about 
ship money shculdhave been iu the Court of Exche- 
quer. The Gracchi and Tell had scenes associated 
with their first endeavours. Jilvea in modem 
maiden parliamentary meetings, be it hy accident or 
design, some place consecrated by the occasion will be 
riaitcd iu time to come ; but the great, or monttre 
temporary ahcd, in which, the National Assembly 
of France first met, with its pa^tc-hoard tiguree 
without, and its paste-board presidential canopy 
within, its endless tri-coloured A&gi in faisceaiiv, 
and its scenic decorationa, partaking partly of the 
CireuH and partly of the Bal Morel, will disappear 
like a mimic etage scene, carrjing with it no unapt 
commeutaiy on the no less fragile performance 
beneath its roof. 

Let this passing reflexion on ephcmciid architec- 
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A "VIVE LA r^publique!" 

Lunr be forgiven — for those wliu wtrc uot present 
oD that day, can hardly estimate the feverish state 
of ohscrvation to which the minds of beholders 
prc&L'nt were raised. People looked at every one 
and every thingwith a strange inexplicable curiosity. 
Those who liati read and beard of that mightiest 
event in all history, the first French Eevolntion, 
and hnd speciilatcd often, wondering many a time, 
how tbu»e who thtu lived had thought and 
felt, and how they bore the emotions which each 
hour awakened, nnd how some must have grown 
callous, soanc careless, and others mad — such 
perilous found to their amazement that, may be, 
they tdo were destined to pass through the fiery 
trial of similar cipcricncc ! 

But the Assembly has met. How is it to be clas- 
tuiiiud ? What guide has the eye through that mass 
of nine hundred kgislatora ? The only thing certain 
18, that all have accepted the Uepublic. 

Although the BiCtors were pi-esrnt, the drama did 
not pntpcrly begin until the members of the Provi- 
sional Governmeat appeared. The ehout of Five 
ia R^pufillque .' bnrat from the Assembly as they 
entered. U was loud, it wati unanimous, and it 
was repeated ; yet it may be doubted if it was heart- 
felt. To my ear it did not sound bo. I shall never 
forget that cry — the first audible ^-oice of that uni- 
vcrsal-suffrage-electcd body. My ear retained it 
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iwllj and iny mirnl crilicizcdj ami, as it were, handled 
that sound, aa if it were a material subetance ; but 
therp was 8 souifithing in the tone that the sure, 
yet impalpable test of aytDpathv, pronounced to 
be factitious. The majority who uttered that cry, 
did so under the fierce »u»[)icious surveillance, not 
only of fellow membera, but of l3rax eyes in the 
gallery. Tliere are vehement shouts that are the 
act of the will, drtcrmiTied by calculaticru antl 
reflection, and self-imiiotted ; but they dn not iiwiiki-n 
a response, like the deep heart-felt music of a holy 
sentiment through uuniistakeable sincerity of voiee. 

Ruu the eye rapidly along theau benches. Thert 
is the comely face of De la Uochcjacqudin, resting 
on an unsullied expense of snow>whitc neclc<elnth 
and waistcoat, as if he bad come to a i-oyal 
sitting in the time of ("harles X. M. Berr}'er was 
there, the brilliant leader of the legitimist party as 
it had been constitatc<l in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Odilon Barrot, whose last public eifort was in favour 
of the Regency, stood near to l>upiu, the confiden- 
tial law adviser of Louis -Philippe. DnvergicT dv, 
HaurauQe, Malleville, Itemusat, PaucheTj and maijy 
friends of M. ThitTs Btood there, brooding uvt-t 
the orpinizcd ostrari»ni of which their brilliant 

idcr had been made the victini, and //icy cried 
fVwe la R4puhHque .' 

M. Dufaure, who bad refused to assist at B Reform 
banquet ; Count Montalcmbert, the vigorous cham. 
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pion of the Swiss Jesuits J tbe Abl)^ LacorJaire, m 
hia white Doniinicnn robca ; the Bisbop of Orleans, 
the sober Abl)€ Fayet, from Brittany, the land of Ven- 
(Icans and Chouana ;* the Protestant pastor Coquerrl 
— (iHjoiucil in the cry. Is itto be wondered at, that 
to the watchful ear it was the barmoDy of science, 
not of soul; the accent of reei^atioD, not of )oy. 
And it was repeated again and again on the chal- 
lenge of thoae who wished to be satisfied, that they 
heard a true sound, and the challenge was un- 
blenehingly answered, by priests, lawyers, states- 
men, thrown 8o incongruously together by an 
inexplicable eaup-de'inain. 

The ineml>ers of the Provisional Government 
naturally attracted the cyee of all who were present. 
The aged Dtipont dc PEure, bending under the 
weight of four-score yeors, leant on the arm of the 
bojish-looldng httle Louis Blanc. The burly 
Ledru RoUin held the arm of a mean-loobing 
person, who waa Flocon. The noble old philoBO- 
pher, Arago, contrasted with the somewhat pert, 
theatrical looking MaiTast ; and the elegant ima- 
ginative-faced Laniartine, made the little ugly 
Cremicux look more ugly, and the heavy Pagnerrc 
luoi-e heavy. Garnier Pages, to whose common, yet 
sickly features, his Iock« curling to his shouldirA, 



* Siaci! the above waa ivriiten, the Abb^ Fayct fell a 
viotiiD to cholera. 
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gave an air of coxcombry that Kut ill on tti« Finniice 
Minister of b couutry in a ruvolutiun, contracted 
with the grave and traly elegant demcannnr 
of the avocat, Marie. Carnot, the son of the 
Convcntionaliiit, called the organizer of victory, 
exhibited his pale, ascetic ieatures by the didc 
of the dog^Rd and minister looking Albert, the 
workman. 

Thus, M far as appearances went, the Provisional 
Government resembled any similar number of mciij 
showing, ae it did, the average mixture of well and 
tll'fftvourcd countenances. But where was the pilot, 
who was to weather the storm ? In that group 
there was poetry, science, heroism, with violence, 
ambition, and low vices ; there waa noble self- 
deception and reckless illusion ; there was angel and 
devil, good and evil ; lofty aspirations and deep 
designs; there was the incarnation of all the afn- 

mcnts, passions, aspirations, and vices of human 
society, bnt with a solemn vow to make the betttT 
triunipli ; there was wanting in each and all, 
political experience and political knowledge, nay 
there was a contempt for both, as for a broken galley, 
chain, that had only served to bind mankind to 
systems from which he waa to break for ever, and 
launch into the unknown — believing his excited 

lopea to be heavenly inspirations. 
The following address was read from the tribune 
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in a weak voice by llie aged Bupont dc I'Eure. 
" Citizens ! representatives of the people ! the Provi. 
sioDsl Guvcrument of the Republic comes to iuclinc 
itiielf before the nation, imA to render conspicnous 
homnge to the aiipreniK powTr with which you arc 
invested. Elect of the people ! welcome to the 
great capital •where your presence excitea a seoti- 
inent of happiness and hope that will not be disap- 
pointed. Depositaries of the National Sovereignty, 
you are about to found new institutions upon the 
wide basis of the democracy, and to give to France 
the only Constitution that is auitable to her — that 
of the UepubHc. But after having proclaimed the 
grand political law, which is henceforth to definitiyely 
constitute the couuti"j', jou will endeavour to 
employ the efficacious action of the Government, as 
far aa posaible, in the relations that the necessity of 
laboui' establishes amongst all citizens, and which 
ought tn have for base, the holy laws of Justice and 
Prateraity. In fine, the momeut has arrived for 
the Provisional Government to place in yonr hands 
the unlimited power with which it was invested hy 
the Revolution. For us, the dictatorship was only 
treated as a moral pnwer in the midst of the difliriilt 
circumstances we have traversed. Faithful to our 
origin and our personal convictions, we have all 
been called to proclaim the rising Republic of 
February. To-day wc inaugurate the labours of 
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the Aascrnbly, with the cry that nlways rullin* n» 
togetlicr, Jlee la lie/mfjlique !" 

At the close, the shouts of Vive la Republique ' 
were repeated. M, Crt'mieux, the Minister of 
Justice, invited the members to enter the Burcuux, 
to have their elcctjonit v&lidstcd, and the JireC srenc 
of tbe great dx'arua closed. 

The Tcrification of the clectious was u simple and 
rapid pn)cc8s, limited merely to proof of identity 
and citizenship ; imd it was well that it was so, for 
hnd a handle for litigation been offered, through com- 
plex conditions, there can be no doubt that it would 
have been seized hold of by thi'^ old Republican 
party, who had already manifested their diaoppoint- 
ment at the character of the n^turns. So com- 
pletely had the Revolatiou bcL'u the work of a [wirty 
in the capitnl, and so little did the departments 
syntpathisc with it, that it waa deemed necessary by 
the Minister of the Interior to send Commis- 
sionera tlirough the provinces, to make themselves 
acquainted with the state of feeling, to preach up 
Republicanittm, and to get themselves returned. 
As these Commissioners were indicated for the most 
part by the Clubs, they were animated with the 
violent spirit of these asticmblaj^eG] and theii' rude 
bearing and anbversiive doctrines, excited angry 
resistance and passionate resentment. The Cum- 
nissiouers were armed with unlimited power, which 
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10 RESISTANCE TO THE COMMISSIONERS. 

they exercised in tbe full sense of the word, dia- 
placing local authorities, overruling local councils, 
giving forced currency to the notes of local banks, 
and, in fact, nJing with dictatorial power. Their 
nmrch iuto the dcpartmcutfi had b(«n licrulded by 
a circular, which immediately acquired celebrity 
from the distinction that it drew between R^pu- 
blicaim de la fettle and Ripablicaina du lendemain, 
to the disadvantage of the Utter. 

Now, &8 the mass of the inhabitants of every 
portion of Fi'ance ranged under the latter category, 
not only was exclusiuu pronounued ngainnt the 
majority, but as there is in every neighbourhood 
some busy, idle, tiu"bu3ent, and needy agitator, the 
people saw themselves threatened with that unen- 
durable cvilj their prostration at the feet of an 
obnoxious member; and the consequence was 
distrust of the new Government, and resistance 
to its cmissariea. In several places thei-e were 
collisions, generally excited by the partizana of the 
Government Commissioner; but at Rouen then; 
waa a fierce contest between the military and 
National Guards on the one side, and the workmen 
on the other. The latter threw up barricades, that 
had to be taken by cannon. 

Generally speaking, it must be confeased, the 
voting went 07i with a degree of order that, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which a whole 
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}icop]e were calleil npon to exercise «ach a privilege 
as that of uuivcreal suffrage, was truly admirable ; 
and proved, indeed, that the Revolution ought not to 
have beea challenged on a mere question of a 
moderate extensiion of the iraDclusc. The returns, 
too, instead of mEirlcing u revolntionary disposition, 
were such as might have been expected under the 
raonsrchy itself, being composed of mayor*, uianu- 
faeturcrs, farmers, officers on fialf-pay, the judges, 
law officers, doctors, or notaries of the locality : 
in a word, the notahilitics of the place, or names 
already celebrated m the eyes of the pubUc at large. 
Of cDur*e the Government Commissioners were 
wiry many of them returned, hut it was evident 
that the R£/mbiicains tie la veille would form a 
small minoiity in the National Assembly. 

Although the Revulutioiiists had relied cbieHy 
on the aympathies of the working cUsaes, yet vcrj- 
few operatives were rettuncd, and tlie Aaaeuddy 
presented a fair image of French societj' as a( 
[Wcscnt constituted, which ia only another way of 
saying that it wan by ita very nature Conservative. 
There wa« indeed a difference, amounting to a con- 
traat, between the National Assembly of 1*89 and 
that of 184B. The fir»t came charged with the 
elements of class struggles : the latter had derived, 
as the result of tho»e struggles an ecjuality of 
condition and partition of agricultural property. 
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so that divisioc of the soil had been pnshed to sucb 
a pointf as to interfere with tlie full development 
of its capabilities. The latter being in (his posi- 
tion, had nothing to gain, if not evorj'thing to lose, 
by tlic soctul theories that had made cities dens of 
itllcnes* and schools of civil war, and bo they came 
to maintain, and not to overthrow. 

Althuuj^h it may look like a paradox to assert 
that it was the Conservative disposition of the 
country that caused the Republic lo be so readily 
accepted, yet the fact is so. There hnd been so 
many changes of Government in France n-ithia 
sixty years, that peculiar prestige for any had long 
ceased. It did not follow in the minds of people, 
familiar alike with Republic, Directory, Consulate, 
Kmpcror, Ucstoration, Legitimacy, and Legitimacy 
set aside in 1830, that n relapse into one ur other 
of the same phases should inevitably lead to min. 
The Republic had, like all new governments, 
annouoced that nothing would lie changed — ^that 
the Revolution was a reaction against corruption, 
that waa leading to financial ruin — that there 
would be fewer expcnaea, more economy, less taxa- 
tion, and that, in fact, there was only in a 
monarch's overthrow a Frenchnian de trunns, as 
Louis XVIII. had called hLm&olf a Frenchman de 
plug. Such was^ in fact, the tirst language used by 
the Provisional Government j for although very booq 
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the socialist clement broke out, yet tbcrc had 
been an interval which, short as it was, between the 
sndik'ii iltTlaratiou of thu Rupublic and the Com- 
munisni of Loui» BUnc, was yet Bufficieut to enable 
the assent of the prorinces to be obtained, on a 
belief in the truth of the moderate sentiments 
propounded, in the first instance, by the Provisional 
Qovernment. 

Fi-ou this general view of tlie subject, it will 
be seen that at the very mumcnt the National 
Assembly met, there wiis a geuerul and commou 
feeling of distrust. There vras a still smouldering 
cooBpiracy at work ou the part uf the Socialist 
faction in conjunction with the Clubfi. That cou- 
spiracy bad already failed in two instances: on 
tbi: 17th of March, wheu the workmen mai'ched 

the Hotel -de- Villc, and mistaking the views of 
their leaders, mhoutcd for the i'rovlBioDftl Govern- 
meut, tthich their demonstration was, as they 
thought, meant to support— although their IlwIcfs 
contemplated its subversion, and would have over- 

rown it, hud the chief conspirator not lost heart : 

and again, on the 16th of April, when a plan for 

destroying the same Government was defeated 

the prompt and energetic conduct of Gc- 

icral Chaugaruier, who called out the National 

uard. 

en tlays frotn the uiecting of the National 
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Assembly, the same conspiracy was to be dircctt^il 
against the Assembly itself. But we arc antici. 
paling. Was there tiol, let it tiow be asked, 
sufficient ground for trusting the evidence oi' thr 
aeiuea, that that cry of Vive la Jiepubliqne ! which 
met the Provisional Government on its entry, was 
on the oue side a challeng'Cj on the other a con- 
strained and resigned eSbrt to disarm hostility 
and suspicion, and not the blended harmony of 
joyous and happy souls, identified in a oomnion 
Rympathy. 

The first imiugumtxji-y scene of the great drama 
of the National Asaemhly was, as has already been 
told, of sliort duration, nor was it particularly 
impressive. But there was a double plot in the 
piece, which was not visible to the piihlic eye. As 
the representatives of the jieojde paased from the 
great stage, ihey encountered on the way to their 
respective bureaux, persona whose manner and cob- 
tuine showed that they too had their parts assigned, 
and were already performing them. Men, with 
long beards, pointed hats, and pieces of red cloth 
on their arms, met the representatives, who, by the 
way, wove — snch of them, at least, as chose to 
attend to a fantastical decree of the Provisional 
Government on the anbject — pieces of red ribbon, 
with gold tinsel thereon, at their button-hole ; and 
the men of decorated arms gazed broadly on the 
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men of dccoratt^ and tmdecorated coata, rudely 
examined their air, their features and general appear* 
ance, accompanied thi:m Ui ihcir bureaux, and even 
essayed to violate the aanctuarj- of the Coiiimittw- 
room. 

Members comphiiucd and inquired, when they 
learned U^ their astonish nicnt and indiftnation, that 
a deputattuii from the Clubs had waited on Uie 
Minister of the Interior, that they demanded that a 
portion of the public gallery should be aHiiigned to 
Club delegates, charged with a comiuisaion to itatch 
ihc proceedings of the Assembly; and that for the 
more easy cummunieation mtk the Ctubs, arrogating 
to theiuMlvca, as they did, the true eipresBion of 
public lipininn, two bureaux should he assif^ncd to 
the delegation, with pen, ink, paper, and all ap- 
pliancoft and means to hoot ; and to this imperious 
demand the Minister of the Interior had courteously 
yielded. 

Thus, the represetitatives of the people, elcet«d 
by universal suffrage, found the elements prepared 
for renewing the worst scenes of the first Con- 
vention. The galleries, ur tribunes, as they are 
called, were to be brought to bear on the delibera- 
tions of the Assembly. The representatives were 
to tueet under the muzzle^ of the tattt'Culotte 
artillery. The leaders of the Cluhs, nnd thn leadcrH 
of the Motmiain, were to have their uuderstood 
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Vlliile oratitiDs 
vidua, the ndes^de-camp of Demi- 
wooU be ■wri^ Uiroagti Uie streets, 
i«J t%r IiwMt TmMfad'irrirlf ill the unrelaxing 

A &eC, f^^mg hmi asd strong npon the sensies, 
tc& man Uhs Uk bat aoifaeaticsled commimica- 
IMs. It bad beta vUipcRd, that Mou&ieur un ttl 
bad said, in oat pbcr, that aupeetcd Moderates, or 
dodbtfid BepobbcsDs, vonld, on cnMsiiig the bridge 
AflC k^ 10 the Chunber, be thrown into the 
t; tbit ofieen, brf»e thcv had been elected to 
companie* of XatiMta] Goards, had had to 
' nbaeribe to a dedarmtioci, that in case of a division 
uf opinioa between the ptxiplc aud the AKseuibty, 
they would act with the former ; that the Guard 
Mobile, in dubs, bad uttered their credOf as to the 
ciTcomstanccs iu which revolt would become the 
moist sacred of duties. All this had beea said in 
one shape or another, and had been listened tu- 
Iistles«lT> or proudly, or contemptuously, accordiog 
to the tcinperauumt ; but when the eye ha^ to 
pierce into physiognomy, and read more than Ian- . 
{fua^ can convey; when the Cliih*man stands there, 
the representative of mysterious power, and showK 
by his demeanour that resolves have been made that 
sball he cnrricd into execution, that there exists an 
lUegitiiiiutt: legislative and executive — ri\'al, if nut 
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tji:t«tor, of the coDstitnted ftnthontTitMlf— it ts uot 

rmiCted to tliB hardiest man to treat sucb anda- 
itj with iQdiffbTVDcir. The consequence vas, that 
when the Assembly proceeded to regulate its in- 
temsl form, a resotutiou wab taken uot to allow any 
inicrniption from the gallery, and, on a remon- 
strance from the nuruibcrs, the Clubs verv. deprived 
of their ex-officio rights within the walls. 

As the several elections bt-cBmc verified, the 
Chamber tilled, iiud on the prompting of Bome 
or otber enthuainstie Hc|mblican, the shoot of Vhse 
la lUpu&Iigue' would be raised. This vratt not, how- 
ever, sufficient for the most ftrdcnt. Tlir Comman- 
der-io-Chicf of the National Guards, General Cour- 
tais, a guud-lonking elderly man, with an agrecabki 
pressioa of face, iu whoHc naturally handeornc 

turcs there was a mixture of audiiclty and 
levity, the latter amounting to giddiness, ascended 
c ti-ibanc ; and althongh, as he said, they had 
"proclaimed the Republic scventeea times that day, 
yet the people desired that they should go out- 
side, that all might blitnd their voices together. 

at a strange part this for the Commander of 

the Xattonal Guards, charged with the protection 

of the Aiisembly itself, to intimate to that body a 

message from the sovereign people, with an implied 

tnalty for disobedience I But there was no 

e for retlectioa at saieh a moment. Th^ 
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people had for more than two months beeu too 
much accustomed to be pi^ttcd and humoured to 
make it safe to refuse such a. proptwal ; so the 
Assembly proceeded en masse to the peristyle of 
the old Chamber of Dqiutics, and the aecnc thnt 
occurred was, in all extemul respects, of the most 
animated, beautifid, and — ^had it been sustained 
by mnrnl grandeur — would have been of the moat 
subUoic kiud. 

The scene from the bridge of the Chamber of 
Deputies is at all times imposing ; but at sunset, 
when the weather Js fine, indescribably beautiful. 
*"Tia beautiful exceedingly !" FHncy a gorgeons 
«un immediately over, and euvelopmg that superb 
monument, the Are de Trioniphe de I'Etoile, send- 
ing its rays upon the aparkliug fountains of the 
Place de la Concorde, and converting the red 
Egyptian column, the Luxor, into a pillar of dull 
flame j the chaste architecture nf the Madeleine 
hecomea sweet silver ; the windowR of the Tuikries 
glitter like the robes of a Queen Sheba ; and then, 
far down on the river, in aoher contrast with modem 
architectural beauties, the old Paiis, behind its ram. 
part, the Pout-Neuf, looking still a city of the 
Middle Ages, with the holy faue of St. Louis tem- 
pering the stiff pike-like turrets of the Conciergeric, 
and behind all, the two saint-like towers of Notre 
Danic, — sentinels of religion and of time, receiving 
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'ciii their brows, softly and chastely, the rettring 
light, with many gctui^ froiu old casements ckrtitig 
ihrotigli the evening mi^t ; fancy all this, mill then 
(leople the foregrouud, the steps of the Chamber, 
the bridfre, the quays, the Place dc la Concorde, 
with National Guards, Deputies, and a {lopulation 
suddenly surprised by a spectacle altogether ci-eated 
^Ky a combination of novel and occidental circum- 
^BtaneeSj with bands of music, leaving no sense 
^RDgratifiedj and you will understand that the uni- 
versal shout of Vive la Rfipubliqv^ ! was then, at all 
events, as heartfelt as it was universal. 

And 80 closed the first meeting of the National 

ablv. 
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CHAPTER II. 

riH9T QI'BRATIONS — M. BUCHEZ ^ NKWKPAPX1I 
INVLURNCB — THE MKX Or TBS 'NATIONAL,' AKD 
THE MBN OP THB 'BBFORXB.' 

The Assembly met, for the second time, on 
"Friday tlie 5th of May, in order to appoiut, by 
ballot, tlieir various officers, snch as president, vice- 
prcsidcntsj secretaries, and qiicstors. The opera- 
tion was extremely tedious, owing to the clumsy 
maimer in wUicb the votes had to be collected ; n 
system subgequcntly abandoned for h more expert 
mode, but worthy of uotice in this Justance. be- 
cause .it served to shoWj iu a striking manner, the 
iDBterials of which the Assembly was compossd. 
Tbe bullotuig uros were placed on the tribune, aud 
as it became necessary for each membn- to ascend 
and drop his vote into the urn, it will be seen that 
the time necessary for eight or nine hundred mem- 
bers to ascend and descend would be considerable. 
Tbe mob-like niaiiuer in which so manv had to 
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crowd to the foot of the tribune, van not favourable 
(0 quiet deportment, and so, on the very tirsl day, 
there WHS a dispute provoked by the rude conduct 
of BarVa, of whom ve sball have more to say here- 
after, in nbichtlieexdmnge of names "Aristoci'ats" 
and " Paclieux" were heard. 

There was, as we have had to notice, dissatiafac* 
lion, on the part of the RevolutionistSj at the 
character of the returns ; and although time had 
not been afforded for imrtiea to group topclhtr, 
or for friends to rceognirc one another, yet the ftr»t 
nomination of officers would, it was fairly calcu* 
ated, help to throw some light on the numerical 
streogth of parties. Heticc it was, that when the 
greater part of the day had been consumed m the 
election of pix-sideat, which resulted in the defeat 
of the ultra party, the latter would not listen to 
an adjourunient foi the succemliug election, thus 
sionin;; the fciinent in which the hard namett 
wpre exchuiified, such as we have just noticed. 
The Revolutionists gained their point, for the pro- 
eeedings were carried far into the evening, a half 
hoar haviug been idlowcd to intervene for refresh- 
ments. The first scrutiny for Pnwident showed 
that 727 had voted. M. JJuchez obtained 38a ; 
M. Tri:Iat, 23 1; and M. Recurt, 01; M. Buchcz 
was thus declared tirst monthly PrcsideDt of the 
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FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. 



Hie tiiro defeated members liatl each figured as 
political conspirators under the late ruign, yet 
their titks were set aside for those of a Christian 
Socialist, c^ wavering opinions. Ai. Bucbec vfia, 
moreover, a man of the National, favourably known 
by a history of the debates of the Conventitm, 
which he had compiled with M. Bastide, one of the 
editors of that naw-govcming paper ; and here let 
us make some obscnations with respect to news- 
paper influence, which, were wc to omit, one of the 
niain-spring& of these present movements would be 
lost sight of altogether. The Revolution of Fe- 
bruary had hardly been accompliKbcd, when a con- 
troversy arose u]K)n the question, whether it was the 
men of the Natiotial, or the men of the Reforme, 
who made that resolution. We are not to inter 
thiit it was the writing contained in either or both 
uf those journals that had produced such an effect. 
It is generally sup|iosed in lihigland, that because the 
writer of newspaper articles in France is an avowed, 
recogniacd, responsible person, his journal is there- 
fore marked with a stamp of personality, which 
causes the paper to be regarded as the expression of 
an indiviiluul, rather than the manifesto of a party. 
Yet the truth is, that however well known the writer 
may bc^ he merges into the particular political sect 
of which the paper is, as it were, the pnlpit. For 
yeara the National had been the organ of the 
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Kpptiblinin party^ acting; un the priticiplca of their 
faiQOUit IcHilcra, Araiiwd Carrul and Godefroy Ca- 
vugnaCj both of whom died yonng. After their 
death, the party nas viithout a leader, properly 
spcfdcing ; and although the paper coDtiDucd to be 
couductcd with remarkable taleut, its circtilatioa 
wu extremely low, aud its writers exercised uo 
great influence npon the people. 

Sometime after lU. Ledni liolhn had started 
ia imblic life, a diviaion arose in the republican 
party : the National was too tame for ho liery 
a tribonc, and the R^f&rme waa founded by 
that gcmlenian, in coujunetion with M. Flueon. 
On the famous ni^ht of the 23i:d i;^f February, the 
bureaux of the Natumal and of the Re/vrme were 
the scenes uf busy intrigue and agitated councils. 
Whether the liat weut forth from the National or 
from the Rfformc, is still a queation. The former 
jountal asserts, that on the mormog of the fatal 
day, the n-atchwords " A has lea Bourbons .'" " Vive 
la Rifublique!" wen; priuted on alipa iu tlie office, 
and circukted; eo far com promising the paper, that 
had the Republic not been declaredj the crime of 
high treiuuu hung over the beads of hU eoneemed. 
The R^orme laya claim to rougher aud deeper 
work ; in fact, to having raised the barricades aad 
incited the attacks. 

The men of the National were the first to enjoy 
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the fruits of the rcvolntion whkli the men of the 
[UJorme claim to buve made. While Ledru RoUin, 
and Flocon, and Caussidiere, stumbled in the race, 
Gciicnit Cavaigiiacj the brother of Godefroy, wlio 
adhered to the Nalicnal party, rose to the highest 
office. Mnrrast, the chief writer^ became succes- 
sively Slayur of Paria and President of the As* 
Mtnhly, aiul, what was perhaps a more gratifying 
honour, President of the Committee of the Conatitii- 
tiou, and author of tht great Charter of the Re- 
public, to draw up which ConiLciiin and Lamennais 
had aspired in vain. Bustide, another wtiterj be- 
came Minister tor Foreign Affairs; Duclerc, a con- 
tributor, Minister of Fiiiauce. In fact, the highest 
and most hunourablc Mtuutions, at borne and abi'oad, 
seats in the Cabinet, Frafccturea, and embassies, 
devolved on the happy clique who wrote in the 
National. The dislikn c\pres«cd by the Hcforme is 
not the trading rivalry of shop with shop, but clique 
aj?ainst clique. Althongh every pnpcr has the 
stam]) of personality upon it, yet the viTitcr, unless 
he be a ]uan of very groat eminence, is not so much 
considered aa the party leader whose organ the 
paper professes to be. The Steele is not M. Cham- 
hole's, but Odilon liairoE. The Coiigfitutionnet ia 
not ViTtm or Merman, but Thiers ; although 
neither Barrot nor Thiers wrote except on rare 
occasions in these organa of their parties. Le Biai 
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■P-ublic is not M. Pelletan, but Xjamartine ; and the 
R^onne is Lcdru-Rullin. 

Thus it liappeDed under the monarchy, thst, ns 
there could not be political nasnciations or clubs, the 
Jottrool became the central point of parties and fac- 
tiona—thc voice, the rendezvous, the government of 
the political sect. The journal wan not u mere mer- 
cantile speculation^ seeking to attract customers, 
and its writcra obi^urc unknown men, drudging in 
the dark, or uttering mvsteriau)! oracles under the 
plural mask, but au active povcr, aspiring to rule 
and government. Ou this account the personality 
of the paper is, in France, as indispensable aa ia 
the personality of a political a.<tsnciatioD in England. 
Men must know their leaders when they can call 
meetings and speak ; thoac Icndci'S speak aud have 
little need of persunal dinjilays in the press. As 
speeches fillthe cotumnH of papers, so leading articles 
diminish in importance. It was often remarked, 
that crea Paris joumaU luHt their injlucncc when 
the Chambers met. A consideration of these cir- 
cumstances may help to explain the abiding con- 
nexion that has 80 long existed between French 
sutesnien and the press. The journal being the 
only means through which a politician can make 
himself heard, every diatinguishi^ Btatesman 
begins his career by making himself heard through 
that channel without disguise, and never aftcr- 

VOL. I. C 
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wards separates himself from it, but, like a lec- 
turer at tbc Sorbonne, transplanted to the Cabinet, 
cuntinaes to speak through a mpptiant, while bis 
imme figures on the sessional programme. 

M. Uuchez, the happy colleague of M. Bastidu, 
became the firat President of the Assembly. His 
ap|)earance vies bhiff and homely^ but his natural 
iiidecieion of cooduet rciidercd him leas able to 
grapple with the difficultiea of keeping so dcmo- 
iratic a body in order than he had perhaps con- 
ceived, or than his broad, plain physiognomy 
would have acemed to indicate. The uniiiiaginahle 
turbulence of the early meetings of the Assembly 
used to bewilder him, and the nervous and unpre- 
meditated way m which be would ring the large 
haud-bell with which he was furnished, (and it was 
his only [■esom-ee,) used to rentier coufiision more 
confounded. One day the tongue of the bell gave 
way iu his efforts to restore order ; and that incident 
did more towards the desired effect, by creating a 
laugh, than hia moat elaborate efforts would have 
effected. A» the Revolution had repeatedly been 
pranouuced social rather than political, the nomina- 
tion of M- Buchez, himself a sort of mystic Socialist, 
WHS calculated to give a certain degree of satisfac- 
tion tq thoue who looked for social modifications in 
society; while his well-known studious, religious, 
and liumaue character, took away the alarm witi 
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whicli those who viewed all classes of SocialuM 
with fear and dread, might have regarded ao im- 
porUmt a nomination. 

The Vice- Proai den tt, SccrctaricB, and Qna-stcura, 
were chiefly taken from the mure moderate Republican 
section, which, it is noir unnecessary to repeat, 
means here the party represented by the National. 
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TlIE PBOVISIONJLL GOVERNMENT. 



CHAPTER ni. 

THE HBHBBB8 Of THE CROV18IOKAL OOVBHKMBNT— 
TBBIB BEPOBTS— LAUABTINS — POWTUAIT OF CRB>, 

MiBirx^K>r Locii blanc— or carkot. 

On Saturday the 6th of May, after a considerable 
aumber of elections bad been verified, the membera 
of the I'rovisioaal Govenunent proceeded each to 
render an account of his stewardship. Owing to 
the extreme age of M. Dnpont de I'Eure, the Pre- 
aident of tJic Council, M. de Lamartine undertook to 
read what purported to be the geoei'al report of the 
head of the Govcninient. The style, however, betrayed 
the real author. Having described the Revolation 
a« the act of the people, the orator proceeded to 
state, that their first ifica was to restore order in 
Paii-H ; in which work, that would have been difficult 
or meritorioua in any other country, they had been 
aided by that magnanimous people, who, with the 
one hand having overturned Royalty, raised with 
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the other the wounded and ranqutahed, protected 
the life and prop<nty of thn inhabitanta, and prc- 
servftd the puhhc monuments. Fostcrity, Lc Htid^ 
which did not flatter, would not be able to find 
expression equal to the dignity of the people of 
Paris. It wao the people who had Luspired the firit 
decree of the Provisional Government. — ^the abolition 
of capital punishment for political oS'ences. 

*' France and Europe comprehended that God 
revealed his inspirations in the erowd> and that a 
Revolution, inaugurated by ^atncHs of sonl, would 
\\x pure as an idea, inngnsnimoua aa a Bcntimentj 
lioly as a virtue," 

And thia was said, notwithstanding that the 
Palais Koyal had been wicked, its treasures of art 
destroyed ; that tlie post of municipal guards of 
the Chateau d'EaUj opposite the Palais Royal, had 
been burned, and the sixty-five uiunicipal guards 
Toattcd and suffocated ; that the Palace of Neuilly 
had hocn sacked and buiiied to the ground, and a 
mass of iucetidiariea, who had polluted the bed- 
rooms of the Queen and Princesses, died, siirfoitcd, 
in the cellars ; that the chateau of M. de Kothsckild 
at Snrcane, worth 50,000/., had been wantonly 
destroyed; and that attempts had been made to 
set the Tuilcriea on fire. 

" We have founded," said the orator, " the Uc- 
pnblic; a form of Government declared to be impos- 
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liblc in France, on any otber condttinns t^ias tltMc 
of war abroad, ci>i) war, aaarchif, the pruoiu tnd 
the tcaffold. Wc have exhibited the Bepoblie hap- 
pily compatible with £uropeaa peace, with natwoal 
pc»Wr, with vohintflr)' order, TrithindiTidnal liboty, 
with thu guiitlcucaa and serenity of inanDerB of a 
nation, in whose cyca hatred is a proninhment, and 
hiurmony a iintitral instinct.*' 

Thi» was said nine days only before the inrasion of 
the Chamber, followed by the insorrection of Jane. 
Want of foreeight may be pardooable; but vhit 
followH f 

'* We liave passed forty-fiTe days without any 
other executive force than tliat of moml authority, 
entirely diMumicd, but condescendingly recognised 
by the nation, and the people allowed itself to be 
f^venied by words, by our coimads^ 1^ it« own 
geni'roiiH innpi ration." 

And this WBi gravely utteredj notwithstanding 
the two conHpii-Bcica of the ITth of March and the 
ICJtli of April ; the first of which had failed through 
inlMOJiception, and the secoudj bafifled by the 
proinptitmic uml energy of General Changamier. 
Such xtatcincntft read now must strangely, and show 
the magnitude of the delusion under which all 
laboured ut tliu moment when they were nut only 
credited, but received with acclamation. 

The moment is not opportune for judging M. de 
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imartine, yet we are not far fmm the fitting time; 
hi revolutions eitber statup tbeir uicu with ihc i>cjil 
I of immortal glory, or reject them rapidly: in the 
^BDomeuta of a natiou's crisiii much time is uot 
^nUowed for weighing and balaticiug doahtful merit. 
" M, Ledru-IloUin succeeded M. de Ijaraartinc, 
and for the present we shall confine ourselvcB to 
a brief renew of ihc topics he addressed to his aiidi- 
tory. Having declared that he had alwuye been u 
UepnblicaD, he proceeded at once to juatify bis 
having Kent comuii^Mtouers, armed with unlimited 
powers, into the departments, for the purpose of 
innocniating the emmtry with Republican ideas. 
This measure hud fearl'idly damaged the Mini!>ter 
of the latcrior, and he felt the necessity of explaiu- 
mg it as one of conciliation, and not as it had been 
regarded — a reminiscence of the Conveution. He 
then took crctlit for his laborious admiuistration, 
and ap|)ealed to bis succcsaful recontitructixiu of the 
national guards and the police, the creation of the 
garde mobile, and the organization of onivcrstil 
sufirage, as affording the best repliee to what he 
called the infamous calumnies of which he had 
been the object. While he proclaimed bis Kepub- 
licaii pi'inciplea, he yet avowed himself a lover of 
urdiTj and took credit for having called out the 
national guard on the 16th of April. In couclusion, 
touched on the delicate giomid of Socialism, 
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saying that the Revokition ghoald uot be conudered 
■ barren conquest o( political forms. These Sorxat 
were but an ioBtrumcut for realizing, in the social 
order, the dogma of equality and Traternity. 

The report of M. Ledru-Rollio, of which the forc- 
ffoitig 19 the snbstance, was read by that gcutlcman 
with excessive vebemeuce, and was received nith UD- 
sympatLizlug coldness. 

The portly and rather prematurely corpulent 
M. Ledni-Hollin, who had Guccecded the slim, 
graceful, and ideal form of Lamartine, was followed 
by the unprepossessing Creoiieux, (of Jewish 
birth,) Minister of Justice, the very eij)ression 
of aa avoeat, whose foctitious warmth could rise 
with the amount of his fees, and on whose face and 
bearing, tho pvofessional necessity of adulation to 
courts and juries had stamped an artificial Ifon- 
hommie, which offspring of cmmitig, as it were, dia- 
armcd any dispoaition to hostility. Tlie habit of 
Hcekiug to exercise indueuce by look and voice, does 
become influence eventually. With the easy assur- 
ance of one habituated to extemporaneous effusion, 
he quickly abandoned his written report, and in an 
uttcmborrassed, colloquial fashion, described the 
good deeds of his mtuistry. Now, these good deed* 
might be resolved into two that were very had. He 
audaciously violated the principle of the permanency 
of judgea, justly regarded, uudcr well- regulated go- 
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I vcramcat, aa the best security for tlictr independence ; 
Faud he excited a ferment Uirougbuut the leogtb and 
breadth of the laud by an iiuimatioit of his mtcntioii 
to facilitate divorce. Apologizing for the first and 
main branch of his admiuiBtration regarding the 
magifltrac)', he dwelt upon the corruption, of the 
monarehy, whieh had, he allegedj iuseparobly bound 
up politics with the administrattoo of jnstice. With- 
out stopping to inquire into the truth of his usacr- 
tion8> it must yet be eaidj that, of all the audacious 
usurpations of the Proviaional Governiuent, antici- 
patory of rights belonging to the National Assembly, 
this violation of the magistracy was one of thp most 
unjuatifiable ; but for a moment it was allowed, like 
ail the rest, to pass. It is right to notice, thut 
M. Cremiciix's eiordiimij like M. Ledrn-Rollin'* 
peroration, euntuuied u SociuUst Euurish, for he 
described the first duty of the Republic to be the 
proriding of the instruments of labour for all mem- 
bers of the community ; another mode of expressing 
ie droit du travail, the consequences involved in which 
were in all probability but little suspeeted by tlus 
avocat at the time, and only uttered because the 
Revolution had, at the very moment of its achicve- 
_ment, taken a Socialist form. It behoved the 
[iniatcr of Justice to make profeasion of the new 
litb ; and be did bo» like many a hasty convert 
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at die avord's pnint, without understanding verj 
deaily wfaat he was iboai. 

The tme hero of this day's aerae, M. Louis Blanc, 
asCKided the tribone next. The trae hero, because 
the truly dangeroos man. Figure to youreclf a 
very small pereon — the Ten* smalleet \'ou had ever 
teen abore the species of the dwarf. With his 
back tnmrd to ron, you would be inclined tii 
KUppose that the glo«sy black hair and drooping 
alioalders belonged to a girl in male dls^iise; the 
£ace turned round, yon were struck by the promi- 
nent, clear, dark eyes, the olive romplexion, and 
the disappearance of effeminacy in the strong jaw 
and chin. The general expression was rather 
melancholy. Had yon hrard of him only as the 
author of the " Uistoire des Din. Ans," a book su 
polished and so piquant, of such Uvcly narration, 
auch sparkling autithcsis, such finished portraiture, 
you would rather hare belicrcd that tou had u. 
hero of the salons, than the president of the dele- 
gates of workmen — the e\-il genius of the Revolution. 
The work which formed Louis Blanc's title to a 
seat at the table of the ProTisdonal Govermuent was 
probably, in the minds of Lamartine and Marrast, 
the elegant satire that had done so much to under- 
mine and discredit Louis-Ptulippc and his family ; 
but the work which gave him credit in the eyes of the 
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i<iorkiiig classes, and on which he himself took his 
^tanil, vu a brochare, unkuown or forgotten bv Uic 
mpublic of letters, on the o^:anization of Jabour. 

It has been said that Lonls Blanc pOBBCSswt tht* 
sensuality aiid scuaibility of tin; Bouthcrn races, Tfith 
« decp-«eatcd pride that induces kim rather to 
Bhriak from the society of gross men; that he is 
touched with misanthropy, and little respects thi- 
mataea whoAe champion he became. Such ineou- 
•liittencics find their expLauatipn in marked seimi- 
bility and deep-seated ambition. It is not the 
philoitophical teinperanient; and no man can br less 
a philosopher than the ardeot apostle of a uew 
flodety. The " O^nnisatton du trarad^' is a tme 
picture of the author's mind. His analysis of the 
composition of society, liis painful Btatiatieit of 
beggary, prostitation, ill-regulated labuur^ of lives 
cloecd in hospitals — all this it» in the most painfully 
fawinating style of narration ; the cry that rises 
from his pierced soul agamst society thrills through 
the reader; — but there stops the part uf the 
inqoircr. 

^When he comes to reconstruct that which be 
haa knackc<l down, wht-n he essays to remould 
the inatei-iala that lie molten in the furnace of bu 
Bery indignation, the poverty of bis invention 
^becomes apparent; he stops short, incapable of 
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aiivnncing into the pure regions of pbilosophic 
tbonght. Uc may invoki; justice, but cannot apply 
it. Trncing all the evils of Bocitty to one cause, 
ftnly one cause, he proposes to eradicate tbem, 
wUhough society should come tumbling down, by 
the removal of an essential part of its foundation. 
That one cause is competition, or conctirrence. 
Competitors can never be fairly matched in society, 
l)CcauBo of the advantages inherently appertaining to 
capital : that is to aay, the man who brings nmch 
money to the working of a factory or trade, must 
crush the rival who brings but liltle. A great quantity 
of money in the bands of a man, or company of 
men, secures for that man or company an actual 
monopoly. The labouring man, who has no money 
or capital, is placed by hia necessities at the mercy 
of those -who have ; so that slavery, although 
banished from modern society, exists in fact under 
a disguised form. According to this view, society 
is a system of strife and contest, in which the 
strong devour the weak, through a horrible com- 
petition, which divides the whole into two classes; 
the new aristocracy of finance, called bourgeoisie, 
and the proletaires, whom they bold in serfage. 

As competition could not exiit without capital, 
M. Louis Ulanc would, if he could not destroy 
capital, at least neutralize its effect by making it the 
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duty of the State to provide the worliiug clssses 
with the instrument* of labour ; in other words, by 
making the Stale find capital through a popular 
system of credit. As, for example, iustead of a 
factory being under the direction of o moneyed 
employer, it should be worked by the men,, no 
longer the emptot/^/t of another, but on their own 
personal acaiunt, the State supplying the means. 
But this is not all, for inasmuch as concnrrtwce or 
competition would still exist, the State should 
interfere once more so to regulate prices, as that no 
one social establishment should outsell another, or 
be outsold by rival capitalists. In aid of the 
general plan, he would oblige the working people 
to lire together, mesa together, amuse themselves 
together, have iichoul!;, iufirmaries, and all necessary 
institutious attached to their several factories, on « 
perfect looting of equality and fraternity, and con- 
trive exchanges between one sort of manufactured 
articles and another, so as to make the aocial 
machine, in a great degree, work itself. 

Taking for granted that be bad thus destroyed 
competition on the whole, the disccivcry is made 
that competitiuu may yet exist individually; for it 
would so happen, that in these new monasteries 
one m&n would be stronger than another, or be 
brighter or more iiigi^nious ; wotdd it be juat that 
the share fallitiv to the skilful or industrious should 
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Dot be more than tbat claimed by the dull or tkc 
luyT To thu objection the author boldly anstren, 
by affirming pi-rfcct <-qiialily in waeiw, laying it 
down u an axiom, bcid gt-uenilly by Cuinmiuiisls, 
that each should be paid according to hia waste, 
and not aeoording to theqaaatity of his productioD. 
Bat, it vrsA utkfd, how could you force a man 
of strmgth and imlustrj- to jitit forth his powers, 
and weary himself with toil, when be would be 
deprived of the stimnlos of reward, and see the 
iudtficrent as well rcmuQerBted as himself? This 
questioti was pressed hard npon M. Blanc at one of 
the meetings of Delegate? at the Luxeuiboarg^ and 
his answer betrayed a simplicity becoming a rcclutic, 
rather than a practical philosopher. He would, he 
said, have conspicuously inscribed on u plucarif 
that the " idler is n robber," le paresseux ett un 
vo/np*. The whole plan, Uicreforc, rested on two 
pilbirv — the State taking the place of the capitalist, 
and the most perfect individual honour of eclf- 
d«nial ; or upon human nature, difTereat &om 
what homan nature had ever been known to be — 
upon human nature deprived of the natural BtimuluK 
to exercise its powers by the invention of reward. 
Ae the object is here to make an expository stato 
wcnt rather than an argument, the objections to this 
scheme arc not fully noticed. They arc, however, 
sufficiently a])partat. 
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When M. Louis Rlanc made bin apiicamncc tt 

Ihe tiibvine of the Nalioiml Am>cinbly, it was not 
ho much the author that Hxed attention as the 
man of actiTe, effective, peraicions influence. It 
was generally Wlieved that he had, by his doc- 
trines, at the Luxembourg, turned the bends of the 
working classes ; and he was strongly suspected of 
having been implicated in the coni^iracy of April. 
lie was looked upon as a dangerous fanatic, pre- 
pared to carry out bis views at all hauirdfi. Had a 
serpent reared its crest at the tribune, it could have 
hardly elicited more fear and aversion, than did thai 
juvenilc^ookiug; man, vrith shining, wcll-bruHhcd 
bair, and fashionable blue coat, glittering with 
bright buttons, and for whose accommodntion a 
stooi had to be introduced, to reiae him to a 
level with bis audience. Material circomstauces 
mduencc even oratorical cffwits, French orators 
habitually employ much gesticulation; but as it 
ironld not be safe to gesticulate npon a stool, the 
little man vcas constraiued to preticrve throughout 
ibe same stiff attitude. His voice was loud and 
clear, but monoton<ra« ; so that the whole effect was 
that of a recitation of an excrciae, learned by rote, 
and delivered by a youth at a public examination. 
Nor were encouraging friends waiUiug. A cele- 
brated lady, of knowu Communist opinioug, as 
remarkable for the brilliant beauty of licr style. 
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u the corrupting Uxiij of her scntinicati, sai 
oonipicuousiy lu the Croat of the gaMajf wcsrizig 
broftd, red ribbons, as a sign of ber «}-aipfttliy with 
the lUpubliqiic Kouge. There was Mtnethmg of ■ 
prrrvokiog character ia the wcU-aMomed fiercenesa 
of tone and aB|iect, with which the orator faced the 
\MKmh\j. IlcfcrriDg to the procUmatioD of the 
Repnblic, he told them that the people had pro- 
clniined it before them; and bo far from seeking to 
win favour by Jcfercuce or iasiuiiatioD, he looked 
and Hpokc as if he held the force of the revolatioi 
in bU Btnall hund, and cuuld, and would, let looi 
the dcitroying storra on the Aasembly, should 
not reapond to popular expectation. 

The rcmtraHt betweea M. Ledru-Rollin and Louis 
lilanc, wj fur m personal appearance wm concerned, 
wns Htrikiug enough. But the burly appearance of 
the former — liis fi-owna and threats, failed to indi- 
ratc Htrcngth of purpose, or overbearing will. Not 
no the lulter. The »ligbt ]iersou was one who could 
not be stnilcd at, for there was expressed anhtletv, 
(hiring ambition, and unflinching dcterminatioa. 
Of mingled French aud Corsican blood, there stood 
before the Assenilily a Comniunist-llonaparte, ready 
to perpetrate another 18th Bruiuaire — to carry out 
the policy of n Robespierre. 

The address of Louis Blanc was a reproach. He 
began by referring to the deumad made by the 
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people on the Place Ac Grevc, imToedifitely alitcT the 
Re%'olation of Fubruiiry, vlio, with the drapcau 
wsnng over tbcir beads, on ^rbicb was inscribed 
Organisation du TVavaU, demanded tbc crotian 
of a Minisi&re du Progres — that was to say, au 
■dininistration devoted to tbc stndy of the Labour 
Question; or« in poiot of fact, an administration 
charged \nih (he ta»k o^carrj-iiig iiito executiun 
Louis Blanc's own plans for the organisation of 
labour, such as wc have alitsdy sketched them frum 
his hook. But to return to the orator : be proceeded 
to say, that the Provisional Govemoient, not feeling 
itself authorised to create a new admluistrntion — an 
act properly belonging to the National Aaaeitibly — 
decided upon appointing a CainniiBaion for the 
working classes, which should bold its aittings at 
the Lnieinbourg, under the direction of bis noble 
friend, the worlunan, Albert, and himself. He 
then summed up tbc difBcultics they bad to 
encounter in presence of men whose ba[]e8 had been 
so violently excited, and which they bad uo means 
of meeting j but it became clear, through the bints 
he threw out, that the Assembly could nut escape 
the promises that had been made to the working 
claasca. Having glanced at the fratcnial aKducia- 
tiou of tailors that bad been installed iix the debtors' 
prison of the Rue de Clicby, and which was 
intended tu be the practical conunenccmeut of tbc 
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«)nt«B pftteribed in his vork on the " Or^anm- 
lioit Ju Traviul** — an experiment ihatj by the wij-, 
prarcd ■ meUucbolT fiulurv^tfa« orator annotinced 
Ibtt tbo inquirwti made at the Ltuembonrg, had 
Ibr nault, that the whole scheme which would be 
eommuiueatvd to the Asscmbl}-, embracing indostry, 
ennincive, agnvultorTf culouies, and taxation^ would 
be ftMiud to rv»t on two'gcand bases : Aaeociatum, 
•ttd Uu tutelary ioterveDtion of the State. Iliia 
itrtiiiw nt was received with marked coldness. The 
CWKhukm did not startle by ita novelty, for it was 
pneiMly that of the " Organisation du Travail/' 
tlw eooteuts of which had already been read and 
jttdijcd. 

Cilism Canmt» Minister of Public Instruction, 
next rose. Curnot, the son of the member of the 
Committee of I'nblic Safety, the ' Organiser of Vic- 
lorim,' as he was called by Napoleon, bore a great 
republican name. He wiLt a cold, ascetic-looking 
man, of u fair, )>ulc coin (tics ion, and fiomcwiiat bald. 
M. Camot rend his Report in a shy, unpretending 
manner. Although his appearance was not calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion of violence of tenipcnunent, 
or of estravaj!;ancc of mind, yet there was a strong 
fwling of pit'judice upiiiiat him, founded upon an 
electioneering circular that he had addressed to the 
hcadH of colleges, and other educational institutions, 
in which he broached the odd doctrine — coming 
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•fom snch a Minister, and to such men — that 

^'<lac&tioii did not necessarily qualify a man to 

be a representative of the people. To make thu 

iBconsiBtency more complex, he reconmended the 

poor, iU-rcquited provincial ImtUuteur to atiuid as 

candidates. But the politirjd object at which the 

Uinister aimed, or seemed to aim, would have been 

eqaalty accomplished iu either case ; for illiterate 

men, who could not make specchcB, and who would 

become thu auhmissivu tooU of ministers, and 

hoolmastftrs looking for promotion, who could not 

think of thwarting the Minister of Public lustruc- 

tion^ would have equally served the purpose of the 

party who were ambitions of governing the Rejiublic. 

» if for the purpose of removiug the evJ! effect of 

thf} etrcular in question, the Minister began by 

professing respect for the Clergy, and declared that 

he felt " strongly eoiivinced in bis conscience, that 

belief ia God is the very principle of all scrioux 

faith in the grandeur of human destiny." He then 

atruclt out a plan of reform, such as he conceived 

became necessary to put education in harmony with 

Republican Institutions; for he considered, that aa 

the offices of the State should henccfoi'ward be 

thrown open to all classes nf the people without 

reserve, so ahuuld all he inetnicted iu a manner to 

fit them for public employments. Education should, 

wording to the principles involved, in this scheme, 
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auDine a politicil fbnn, and political iuBtructioD be 
made to predominate in academic teaching. 

The Minister of Agricnltnre and Commerce next 
read hia B«p(Hl; bat aa M. Bethmont reugued 
vay soon after, on account of iQ-faealth, there is no 
necessity fot noticing a gentleman, whose bn^ 
career has left no trace ; the more especially as his 
Report opened no great question o{ speculation oi 
practice. It was confined and technical. 

With that Report, terminated the proceedings of 
the day. 
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CaBMBR PAOBS— AHAQO— MA.I11B, TUB RHAL At-TIIOS 
OP TQE NATIONAL ATELIBKS — LAMAKTtKK— BBBAlf* 
^^- Oi*. — A PARLIAHB.VTA.RY UUBBICAMfi— TUS ' MOUN- 
^H TAIX' AND BARBXS — THE HISTORY OP THK CONBPIRA* 
^m TOKH— TMB HROVIHIONAL COVJCRNMHNT UBCLARKD 
^1 TO HATE MERITED WSLl. OF THBtR COUMTKY. 



The adjourned meeting of the National Assembly 
DO Monday^ the 8t1i of May, proved highly iute- 
restUig and curious, It became the turn of M. Gar- 
nicr Pitg^s^ the Finance Minister of the IVyvieional 
OorerDmeut, to tell what feats he had performed. 
This M. Gamier Pages hod been an offent de 
change or broker, who on the death of his brother, 
ft repnblican member of Bomc celebrity, waa elected 
his successor to the vacant seat, lie is a tall, thin, 
and somewhat sickly-looking man, trith small yet 
clumsy feature:}, o little pert, and yet a little pi'im, 
while liis sleek hair falling in curls to the nape of 
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Hc lihaHed M fawc^ tkat the wateuutti e corrup- 
flf thr ■•■nly «■• rowJactiiHy' the cMintry to 
mkiA k had ben exfed by the 
TW fKtKeiiaf apcaken bad tskeu a 
loB 900^91 view- cf tbe KeroIatioD ; but 
M. Ganuer Pigcs saw ia it, mcrelT a reaction 
againsC cocmpboD. It wbs thus that he became ■ 
theexpraaaM rf the RfpmiMiuv modMe et fumnite. 
lie oppoaed w ce eairfuD y the a^i&c of M. Ledra- 
Bollin for a Ktnm to asagnats, beeaase he coald 
not aee any deeper change effected by the Repubhe, 
than a departure from comtpt practices. So little 
denugemeDt did be contemplate, that he ventured 
to make a financial statement with the cslni, 
satisfied air of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, in ■ 
timca the moat untroubled; and showed that, at the 
end of the year 1848, a year to be marked apart 
in the great chronicle of the world'a history, then 
would be a very respectable surplus of some eleven 
millions of francs in the national Treasury'. No 
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tttc ventured to probe this statement^ to ask 
questions, or to throw out doubts ; and although it 
iras not possible that aucb a etatcmcut could hare 
been swallowed, yet it was allowed to pass, for the 
apparent rcBson, that any soothing mystification 
w&s wclcomi: ; uud jirouf wilb soud afTurded, by 
the votes that placed tliis gentleman in the Execu- 
tive Commtssioo, that optimism at such a moment 
was the best of parlianicutary virtues. 

After M. Gamier Pages, there ascended the tri- 
bune a man in all respects !iis opposite, the vener- 
able Fran9oi:i Arago, who detailed what he had 
done as Minister of War and Minister of Marine^ 
^_to place the forces of the country in a position 
^Ho meet the eventualities that might arise out of the 
^Beueral state of pertmbation into which Europe bad 
^^wen thrown. The account, ho far an related to the 
anuy, was formidable euoisj;!] ; but that which whs 
left out of cunsidetatiou was, after idl, the seriouit 
point, — viz., the heavy mihtary burthen which the 
country had incurred rendered nugatory the fine 
Nourishes in which the Ftnance Minister had just 
been indulging. A country thrown into such a 

telc as France had been, with commerce arrested, 
do atoppcdj enterpiize paralyzed, and industry 
languishing, without credit abroad or confidence at 
home, might feel happy in regarding the aspect of 
her military strength ; but on reflection must have 
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diBcoTcrcd that tlic test was ruinous. V?e hare, 
bowcTcr, more 10 do with the speaker than with the 
subject. FraQ9ois Arzgo is a fine, stalwart dd nuu, 
tall, dark and Binewy ; hit head is magnificent, and 
when he 19 seated by other men, ita vast size strikee 
with aatoui&hment amounting to awe. Standing 
■lone, this great development of bead is not so 
remarkable, Wcause it is Bymmetrical, for no 
object of fine symmetry ever strikes the eye as di»- 
proportioned; this noble ilome is furnished with thin 
hair, ODce jetty black, and Dot yet grey ; the large 
eye is bold and thouj^htfol ; the features massive 
aad well shaped, and altogether Arag^o looks a man 
of iron frame and great intellectual power. 

His history is full of mistakes, as must ever be 
that of a man ninrfccd out so unmistakeably by 
Providence for one great object — and that object 
the iuterprutatioD of the myateries of Noture's most 
■ublime work, — whoniast needs turn aside to bend his 
knee to the pitiful idols of human paeeion or fully. 
Why should ao Arago desert the Observatory for 
the Chamber? "Why leave the telcscopo for the 
lorgnette, through which to read the mysteries of 
miuislerial bcnehes. Nature denied him the gift 
of spceeh. He who could plunge into the 
infinity of space, and take his pupils along with 
him, was forbidden the tribune. Scientific eloquence 
sank into dribbUng pohtical davardaffe. The whole 
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of Aragft's political life, had only served to make him 
a great prize for a pack of [cvolutiouists, whom be 
soon learend to dospiac. Any one who doubted 
that hia e},'cs hnd been opened, sh by a great shock, 
necdtd only to look at his dcje-cted aspect. 'What 
an inhCTiUuicc had he not, we will not say sold.. 
but pcnlled for a mess of potage? Ouly think of 
this Mgc being obliged to plead his grey haira to 
Louis Blanc:, and implore that the latter would not 
expose, aa he waa doing by his conduct at the Hdtel- 
de-ViUe, his throat to the knife ol' the mob ; and 
yet tlici-e was not a particle of cowardice in that 
energetic sonl. When we hear of some bold act 
done at a critical moment by the Govennnent, be 
snrc that it was inspired by Arago. More than 
ODCC has he taken a ruffian mob leader by the collar^ 
and paralyzed hia wicked intentions. At the Ilutel- 
de-Viile he announced his readiuees to descend into 
the street, and do battle with the Red Republic. 
He was the first member of the Government to 
mount the baiTieadcs in June. AVheu a young 
man he was made prisoner by Barbary eorsaira, 
while engaged on a scientitic expedition, a romantic 
adventure full of peril, which probably endeared 
many a forgotten romance to his memor;', for 
before the age of Edge»orth and Scott, the Barbary 
corsair was the great resource of tdl romancers in 
difficulty. This event, mayhap, gave him that 
VOL. I. D 
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T^rigtT tp ad ^futfmmt, ht cownd haamU 

■toi he Twte iiMwiliiiii m the WA rf-Daaid. 
Od the fiirtific^icaw-aC-Fnk ifiiilMBj Ai^o dm 
oaljrgweto the fwmoot of the wiiwiailiiiii^ forts 
«D impomiblt range, bat he fiOed the tie a chta with 
wtier froa impoaMMc aoueei, aad deAofed the 
■dr w ed voriu ol an caemir with ahuven of aaaB 
reia ; nurfa frcaki and niOTe could be forgnra a nm 
Ubc AnigOi and if his name tnred, in tbe first 
ioiuace, to gire lustre and powvr to a inob>made 
I'nivuiocta] GorcmnieDtj bi& prompt di^^irij and 
deep mournful condemDation served sabseqaently the 
caoMr of order bjr the inBuence of ius great exam- 
ple — chat order for which, be observedr that he 
f^uld offer himself a martyr. May tbe close of his 
life be devoted to scieuce, and be as glorioas as 
untroubled ! 

M. Marie, the Minister of Public Worka, came 
n(:xt, TKiii gcutlemau it vras wbo had oi^auizt-d 
tbe Atetier* Sationnux, which furnished the insur- 
gent Moldiers of June, and not Louis Bluuc, as haa 
been erroneously supposed. The national work- 
•hopH were n ni^cessity of the times, and not the 
coninL^nccment of a commmiist plan. The Itevolu- 
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^^^H ATEUBRS NATIONAUX. 

raon had, as an inevitable consequence, caused a 
temporary stoppage oi' works of all kinds. Com- 
I uierce vtas struck witli paralysis, trade had ceased, 
^^^ Biilla Htoppcd, tuid ordinary busincaa came to 
I^H stand still. The work people were thrown out of 
^^piploymcut in tliousaiids, and. as they must be 
^^^, and it would be an indignity to ofTcr tbem 
cbaiity, it became neccss^ary to dnd euiploynient. 
As the State was not prepared to order watches 
from watcluiiakers, rings, and chains, and neck- 
laces, and bracelets from jewellera, as it could 
fact only set men to di^, all the work- 
plv were furuisUed with spades, pick-axes and 
wheel-barrows. It would be cruel to task house- 
hold servants, working jewellers, or those whose soft 
hands would bleed at such toil, and if persisted in be 
rendered unfitted for their former avocations ; the 
tor, therefore, winked at idleness; the example 
tolerated idleness became infectious, the workmen 
passiujc their duy in talking, joking, amusing them- 
selves, and discussing licentious papers, found life 
80 agreeable, that even when private employment 
offered, they would not take it. The very form of 
or^nization of these Aicliers was vicious. It 
was military. The men were assembled in brigades 
and companies undei- officeis. They marched to 
work preceded by banners, and having pa&»cd the 
day in the manner described, they proved in the 
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tlnr 'm*c'"***""* had be«iL 
hf tW mfiivf icpiM; fbr thej spent the 
In^ Tiwff canaa^ at ball practice, and vbea 
tte phai^^ oee^aliaB ns orer, the ]>ci)sioned 
Sy tariteB waalJ cUi ingeUKr ud return home in 
CHngw. 1W iMacl-qBarters, or Hat-mojw of thitt 
armj of trmtmttemn set the example i^ hcentioua- 
MM ; so that tfce «^ of Puis had to witness the 
dmgcro m nwir't*^ of a svToatulii^ army of idling 
peofJe^ pmninaril by the State^ learning ball prac- 
tice and diill, with the ceitainty that there were 
accivr ilemagogues and agents of refolt amongst 
them, preparing for an innuion as perilous as that 
of the barbtuiaos who dostrored Home. 

M. Marie was not blind to these dangers. Having 
drawn a picture of tbe sufferings of the working 
cla&sp», and of the insufficiency of the Mairies to 
affunl relief, he mentioned that the idea of employ- 
ing all on some common work, gave rise to the 
Kational AtcLers. " I know," said he, " the ob- 
jections that arc raiiwd against them; that consi- 
derable sums oX money ore swallowed np without 
prc^t, that the workman is acquiring iujnrious 
habit;9 ;" but on the other hand, he " knew the 
quantity of misery that bad been ruUcved. Still he 
did not deceive himself: it was no longer Ateliers, 
hut an arimj of workmen that had grown up, yet it 
was an army that, enjoying all the rights of citizens, 
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■universal suflrage, and mcnibcrship of the National 
Guard — was political, resignrrl and friendly to order. 
Ateliera had also been ujieued for woiucil, aiid 
worlicd well." 

K M. Afarto was a distingiUBhed advncate, who hnd 
^ftcn frequfntly employed by the National news- 
pajKr, to defend it against Crown proaccutiona for 
libel. It was to his successful speeches on the»e 
occasions, that he owed his rude and Icwise election 
on the 24th of Febmary, to be one of tht' Provi- 
MOnal Govcmmrnt. The line of defence that he 
used to take for the National on trial for libel^ wa« 
as singular us cffieacious. He would uiiike copiuux 
quotfttioiis from the moat vigorous opposition 
speeches, delivered at times of the ^eatcst party 
heat !u the British House of Commons, and repro- 
duced with added hittcrocss of commentary in the 
British Press. He would take the trials for libel 
in British Courts of Justice : ehow how great was 
the licence allowed by constitutional lawyers and 
judges; dwell on the love of liberty that signalijied 
Englishmen, show how their resjieet for law had 
been increased by fi-eedom in exprcaaion of opinion, 
ind challenge Preneh jurymen to mark that Mey 
not less lovers of such liberty than their Saxon 
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M. Mane's jndicioas Bpecimciu of blunt speech, the 
jury vould feel themselves piqued ixito acquittal. 

This gCDtlcmatt's manner and appearance ore 
more £Dglish than French. He has a fine bald 
head with a copioos fringe of curly sandy hair^ the 
only approach to the golden lock in an Assembly^ 
which cannot boant one red head. His features arc 
blunt and bold, but nevertheless refined. His dress 
is always neat, and bis high white neckcloth i-aixca 
his chin in a atiS* qunkerly fashion. His action is 
free &om the redundant gesticulation, so much 
indulged in by French orators; and he looks what 
he is, a fino, intelligent gentleman. 

We have now before us M. de Lamartine going 
to speak iu bis own name, or rather to read ; and 
as regards M. de Lamartine, the distinction is worth 
making. When this gentleman puts on a pair ol' 
little black spectacles, and droops his shoulders, with 
which expressive action he is forced to read, he is an 
old man. While delivering an hai'angue with his 
ihoulders thrown bnck, his arm extended, his grace- 
ftil figure tike marble set on its socle, his voice of 
trumpet-like sonorousness vibrating through the ears 
of bisuudicnt'c, heiscvcryoung. The written address 
was very fuie ; but so necessary is it to captivate 
attention by appropriate action, that yielding to his 
own weariness as much aa to the Haggiug attention 
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of the AsBRmbly, he skipped uver considerable por> 
tions of his review of the foreign policy of thr 
Go\-crnment, throwing out oomfortablc assuranre,*, 
that all would be found next day in the MonUnir. 
His description of that policy aniouuted to r grand, 
and if true, Bublioie self-abnegation on the part of 
ranee, which renoanced all ideas of tenritorial 
a^rapdizemtat, yet incurred the iacumbrance of 
an armed diploiuacy for the pure purpose of coun- 
tenancing the eiforts of the democratic idea in 
other conntries. That attitude alone had produced 
all the eonsequeueea of amied interfcrenccj and it 
was, be said, for the first time in history, that a 
principle di^rmed and purely s])iritual, present-cd 
itaelf to Europe, organized, armed, and allied for 
a different principle, and that the political world 
became shaken and modified of itself, before the 
power, not of a nation, but of an idea. The vague- 
ness of M. de Lamartine'a diplomatic circular, vi&s 
rqkroduced in his speech ; and for this vaguene&s 
he has been much blamed. An Engbsb statesman, 
patriot, or demagogue thinks of England ; a 
German thinks of Fatherland ; an Italian of Italy ; 
but a Frenchmau tbinks of all the world. As iiuon 
IS the Kevolution of February took place, there 
was hardly a Frenchman ivho did not declare war 
to be unavoidable ; not that the least apprehension 
was felt on the score of invasion by a conlition, but 
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because France would feel herself boiuici, according 
to her own code of honour, to carry Uer Koran in 
one hand, and her sword in the other, that all 
people might taste of the doctrinal hlessings of 
libert}*, equality, and fraternity, and all Kings and 
Ilulers, who would etand in the way, be smitten to 
the earth for the glory of the Gaul. 

In respect of what M. de Lamartine calls " ideas," 
a term significant enough to the minds of hi» 
countrymen, the French arc at cincc Quixotic and 
intolerant. A Communist, a Socialist, or political 
discoverer of any kind, as Ronn as he has persuaded 
biinscli' that his Utopia is realizahle, thinks that he is 
justified in taking gon and sword, and can-ying 
his views into execution by force. What political 
sects think and feel with regard to their o%vn ideas, 
the whole nation felt as regarded their revolution 
itt relation to neighboui-ing states. When M. de 
Xiaraartinc, therefore, preached that the Revolution 
would, by its own inherent beauty, attract worship- 
pers from all countries, and force its way morally, 
he waa doing service to the caose of humanity and 
peace, for which the rest of the world has not given 
him sufficient credit. 

It would not do for M. de Lamartine to talk 
like an Englishman or a German, for, in order to 
acquire influence over his countrymen, he must 
not merely speak as they spcakj but he mual think 
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and feel as they do. It is not by breaking with his 
ouuotrymen upon an idea which has taken strong 
hold of their minds, that he could retain an 
noendancy, but by presenting the same idea in a 
new and more beautiful light, and ndvancio^ it 
fuilbcr than it bod ever been advanced bcfoi-c. 

Had it not bcvn fur M. de Ifainartiue, there would 
not have been presented a fasciiiucing and elevating 

Elttre from the vulgar, and yet all-captivating project 
of a double invasion of Italy and Oeruuuiy ; nor 
could he break altogether from a prospect which he 
perhapts abhorred ; and so, wbiltr be epc>lie of the 
uioral effects produced by the Revolution, and drew 
I dazzling panorama of the happily iufectious inarch 
pf the principles of February through all the realms 
of Italy — through all the various provinces of tht 
Austrian empii'c — -and through the old slates 
of the Germanic confederation; while he showed 
ideu, bearing the name of France, invading the 
greater portion of Europe, he yet painted this same 
Pranct^ sa animated at once by a demueralie and 
Kympathetic priueiple, with one bond upou thi- 
rigbts of the people, and the other npon what 
he called " the inaggressive faisceau of four armies 
of observation, regarding this movement of iht 
continent, without ambition as without weakness, 
ready to ncgociate or combat, according as her 
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right, her hoaoor, or the security of her frontiers 
might demand." 

Here again he touched upoa a delicate subject in 
speaking of the frontiers of France — those frontiers 
tli»t bad been utirrufftid as the Empire crumbled, 
until in 1814, there was no frontier but what 
had been traditionally regarded as soch, aod which 
in 1815 had been aarrowed, so aa to hurt pridt 
and inflict hwinilitttion. M. dc Lamartinc had laid 
it down that the treaties of 181& had been caD- 
cclled. Then there should be war ? No, not at 
all : — there should be patient negociation, based on 
right and justice ; but in the meantime, there w&e 
this ennobling consoktioa : 

" Her fruuticrs I I use a word that has lost a 
portion of its sigiiification. Under the Republic, it 
is the deuiocratic and fraternal principle that 
becomes the veritable frontier of France. (Applanae.) 
It ia not her soil that extends — it is her influence — 
it is her si)here of radiance and of attraction upon 
the coutineut— it is the number of her natural 
Belies — it 18 the disinterested and iutellectual 
patronage that she shall exercise upon the people — 
it is the French syetem, in fine, that has been 
aubatitutcd in three days, and in three months, for 
the system of the holy alliance. The Repablic has 
comprehendedj from the first moment, the new pohcy 
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that the philnsnphy, the humanity, Lhu n/iuiori uf 
the age onght to inaugiirate by the bands of our 
country amcmgflt natSona. I would ask no other 
proof that democracy Uus had bci- diviiiu inspira^ 
tion, and that she shall triumph in Europe ax 
rapidly aud gloriously us sbu has triumphed in 
Faria. France will have changed the character of 
her glory — voilii taut !" 

Such was the glorious ideal that the poet, orator, 
statesman had figured to himself. If he did not 
beheve in it himself, it should be reg:arded as the 
nicest and most perfect piece of subtle taet ever 
presented to a people. All the attractioTie that war 
ever had n'cre stripped for the embelliabment of 
peace. The latent craving waa atill gmtified by the 
aspect of the swDL-d glittering in the light of law. 
Those who worshipped gloiy were still invited ta thr 
ahrine, there to find uuvciled a new dlTinity of 
hitherto iincompr eh ended beanty. Alas ! the poet 
was too credulous; tlic prophet, as usual, was Ui 
end in the martyr; the sweet worda that cnchauted 
the ear, and shed harmony over the soul, could not 
transform the deep corruptions that were hut 
stilled, not subdued into holy desires and lofty 
HcntimcntB. Yet the good that was done by M. 
de Lamartine onght never to he forgotten. He 
flung golden balln in the path of the impetuous 
racerti to the armory of war; and if the trivial. 
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but somewhat familiar mctaphoi' might be used 
for sake of more perfect compreheasion of meaning, 
we would say that never was such " a test thrown 
the while'" to nmuse and distract the dnngerous 
monster, aud give time for security, as wae that 
magnificent nchcuKf of policy, traced in such 
luminous language by the greatest mai^tcr of 
phraseolog)' of our times. 

Although the statement of M. de Lamartine had 
the disadvantage of being read, it yet produced a 
great effect. The venerable Dupont dc I'Eure rose 
from his seat, and embraced bim like a son, amidst 
gcnc]"ul expressions of admii-atiou, Lamartine wa» 
at that moment at thoapoff^e of hie Republican fame; 
but, instead of the Assembly beiug allowed to retire 
impressed with his rich diction, it was to happen 
that they were to part affected, perhaps afflicted, by 
one of those vulgar storms, that became afterwards 
of too frequent rcrurrence. 

We must pause to notice an incident that found 
its place between the oration and the storm. The 
President announced that he had received a letter 
from the citizen B^ranger, which he had no doubt 
would afflict them. lie resigned his scat, on the 
ground that neither hU meditations nor his atudicK 
had fitted him for the part of representative. The 
Assembly refused to accept the poet's resignation, 
which, howevcTj even such a mark of esteem could 
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not induce him to witbdraw. Some thought that 
the privileged old man had been coquetting ; yet, to 
' those who had watched him, his resolution was evi- 
1 dently sincere. Btfrangcr waa not in his place in 
such a crowd ; as he said himself, he was uevur at 
I hmnc except vrhen chatting with a few feicnds. 
^WHirre was something exceedingly wiimiug iu the 
^Vtspect of Beianger. He dresses in a plain, homely 
^K&shiun. Wis bead was u fine bald one. His eyen 
^^(aad it was a pity) were bidden by large green 
goggles, from under which peeped a glowingj funny 
little nose, tbat well became a smiling, gracioos 
I moutli, beaming with kindliueas and pleasant hu- 
mour. \Vty should a mouth, overflovi'ing with 
mcUiduoua good things, turn, after half a century 
of song, to political barangtung ? It would not do, 
^^ aad BeraagtT felt it would not do ; and he wisely 
^H took himself to his own little snug temple, identified 
with fancies, and dreams, and -v-isitings from crea- 
tures very shy and reserved in their favours. Yet 
r bow the old man was Mought after and listened to, 
^B and how restlessly he would torn on his scat, and 
^^ quit it, to seek Lamennais or some other old friend, 
^_ with whom to whisper in a corn<*r, imtil at length 
^B he sUpped a^vay, and would not return I 
^B It is M. Bom^s who is in possession of the tri- 
^^ Tiuoe' — M. Domes, destined to fall, u few weeks 
after, in the lusurrcctiou of June. lie lauded tbc 
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addresses that had been heard ; ao for so well. He 
moTed thai those who read them had, by thcdr con- 
duct, desen'ed well of tbcir country: nothing better; 
the cheers vcrc unaDintous. He thought that the 
sovereignty of the Assembly should be exercise<d 
through a delegation of Sve members, forming an 
executive Commission of Govemment, until such 
time as the Constitution should be formed. There 
wae no sign of opposition ; but when he prorooded 
to give the names of the five whom he nadertook to 
propose, there was a burst of disapprobation. '' Let 
me read the names." " No, no." " Xo names.*' 
" They arc, Lamartine, Francis Aragu." (" No 
names! no names !") '* Ledru-EoHin, Garuier Pag^s, 
and Marie." — (Shouts of disapprobation.) The Pre- 
sident himself could not obtain a moment's atten- 
tion. At length the aged Dupont de I'Eure suc- 
ceeded in getting a little silence, when he gently 
reproved his friend, M, Doru^s, for compromising 
names. M. Dom&s felt nettled, and attempted to 
aMcrt the parliamentary propriety of his conduct. 
He declared that the liberty of the tribune had been 
infringed upon ; the noi.sc and confusion became 
tremendous. M. Domes was about to leave the tri- 
bune, when other members, tempted by the pro- 
mised vacancy, rushed to get poaseaaion of the place 
as suuu as it should be unoccupied. His friends 
shouted to him to keep his ground. One cried out 
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the liberty of the tribune had been nolateJ ; 
Buothcr, thiit the question had been badly put. 
The President essayed in vaiu to induce a moment's 
,pttention, until he should put the qucstioUj whether 

e names would be beard or nut. At length 
saw that the only way to stop the clamour was 
to pat on hia hat — the si^^n that the meeting was 
nupended. The last frail hold on order seemed 
then to have given way. The members, bb by a 
eonuQon impulse, roae from their aeats, and i-ashed 
headlong to the Hour of the house^ vociferating 
alt<^thcr. The wildest mob could not have exhibited 
more ungovernable want of tempei-. The manners 
of the demagogical clubs, and of the streets, were 
ftUly represented in that univcranUsaffragc-elccted 
•saembly. It viae an ill-omened and menacing scene. 

,fter a suspension of half an hour, M. Dom^s again 
spoke. He said that he would not propose names, 
but would move his decree, that the members of 
the Provisional Goverument bad deserved well of 
their country, and that they be replaced by an 
executive commission of five mcmfjcrs. All seemed 
then plaiu-sailing ; but, uo — there was yet to be 
discord. The boiling was over, but the bitterness 
was to come. From the highest bench of the ex- 
treme left, which had already been called " the 
Mountiun/' in imitation of the language of the 
Conventioo^ there descended Barbcs, the idol of 





the ultra-revolutionary chilis. Barbes had taken 
a leading part in the eiueuh of May, 1839, an 
htieute which might have liwn a rcrolution. There 

had been a lung miuiatcriul crisis; the exccutii'e wa^ 
cmbarrasKd and weak, the Xationa] Guards apa- 
thetic and discnntcntedj and the secret societies 
wi'll orgauizcd. The Revolutionists hoped to sue* 
vvv.i\; hut, after an ill-combined rffort, they failed ; 
aiid l)iirhg», one of the ringlcadera, was arrested. 

The mun charge against him destroyed the 
romance of the political coiiapii-ator : — it ivas a 
cold-blooded asaaaaination. He had drawn up to 
a military post in the cil^, in a cahriotet. vdih a 
brothei'-cuiispirutor, hoping to effect a hardy coup- 
de-main, by frightening the officer in command into 
a surrender. While parlcyiug with the officer, and 
on his recusal to surrt;nder, Barb^a drew a pistol, 
and nhot him. Such a dastardly act destroyed all 
aympatby in hie fate, lie, himself, became ashamed 
of it, and pleaded that the murder had bren com- 
ihittcd by his companion, who fell, subsequently^ in 
the combat. He was found guilty by the Chamber 
of Pecrs^ and condemned to death. His sister, who 
loved liim deai'ly, waa the means of sa^^iug his life. 
She obtained an iaterview with the Kiugj and 90 
wrought on the feelings of the Monarch, that 
althmigh it waa resolved at a Cabinet Conned, to 
resist all recommendation to nierry^ his jMajcsty 
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clrt-lared "that liaviiig auScrcd bis Iiajid to be 
batlieU by the tean of tlie man's lister, hu could 
not sign his death- warraut/' "Hie sentence tras 
commuted to impfisonmcnt in the Luxembourg, 
and tlic convict was so touched with the Kiu^s 
clemeucy, that he declared hifl political career to be 
for ever over, liia own account is, that in hia ceil 
he offered op his orisons to Soint Roheapicrrc, 
Saint Couthou, and Saint Just. 

The "Revolution of February freed Barbee, and 
the Provisional Govcmnieiit, "with, that studied lore 
of effect which characteiised so many of their 
actions, created the priRoner of the Luxembourg 
tlie Quvemor of the Palace, from wbicli had already 
been expelled the Peers who had tried and cou- 
demned him. A more atartling freak, in the way 
of poetic justice, was to strike the citizens of Paris. 
The National Guards of the 12th arroudieBcnicnt, 
composed now of all classes, of one of the poorest 
and most populous divisions of the city, elected 
JJarbt^ for their Colonel ! Thus was this victim of 
the tyranny of the Monarchy, invested with ranlt 
and honour, and, as it may be called, military 
power, and subsequently elected to a seat in the 
National Assembly. 

He looked, as lie impetuously ascended the 
tribune, like a man whose head could easily have 
been turned. Report says that he was once a 
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handsome man. He did not now look very prepo^- 
scasing. His figure was light and active, and he 
might be considered Tvithin forty years ; but his face 
had that pecnliarly pallid colour, produced hy long 
clofic confinement — the colour of the cold wall, 
with that banishment of open chccrfnlncas, replaced 
by a dark brooding over bis poaition, auch as cannot 
fad of producing a repnUive effect. Ilis forehead wag 
high, hut narrow, and somewhat bald. His ape£ch 
was rapid and thick, as if he gargled bis words iu 
his thmat, and sounded like ndgar scolding. 

This Barbds made his dibut, by demanding an 
explanation of what be called (lie massacres of 
Bouen; and he, a Colonel of National Guai-ds, 
allowed plainly enough to be seen, what might 
have been expected from him in case of a collision, 
as he contiuued : " Yea, in the name of the people, 
we have to demand from tlie Government an 
account of the murdera committed on the people 
of Rouen, by the National Guards." This speech 
was interrupted by exclamations fi'oni all sides; but 
the orator continued to say, that the people would 
furtkcnnore have to demand an accountj why their 
German, Polish, Italian, and Belgian brethren had 
been abandoned ? and when all these accounts were 
acttkd, it would he time enough to talk of thanking 
the Provisional Government. 

M. S&ard, member for Rouen, vindicated, in a 
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wann speech, the condnct of the National Guards at 
Houen. Tlie Minister of Justice showed that the 
Go*"ernnient had done all that was proper. After 
some confused conversation, the vote that the 
Provisional Government had merited well of their 
country, was carried by acclamation. The question 
regarding the formation of an intermediate execu- 
tive power, was agreed to he referred to a Com- 
mittee, and the Assembly adjourned to the followitig 
day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

». PBDPIN, OT-VniED — WORKMEN EN THE ASSEMBLV — 
M. l'HERBETTE— THE SBRlOUit COKSEQUENCG» OF IlIB 
ACCCSA-TION AGAINST TBE EX-KIPTG RKUARDIMG THB 

FORSara ok thb state — cormknin — power of the 

FAMPULET — QAC — JDLHB FAVBB — FATHER LACOB- 
DAI UK— O DILLON BABROT — ON THB PABLIAMBNTABV 
BTOnM— THB BKECUTIVB COUMITTBB POBMBD. 

The Committee that had been appointed to coa- 
flider what would be the best form of intcniiediate 
Execiitive Gftiveminent, confided the pFeparation and 
Ijrcseiitation of its Report to a working mechaiiic, 
M. Peupln, by trade a watchmaker. Thus, the 
lirst act of the National Assembly fell into the 
haiicEs of a woTking man ; aud the first Parlia- 
mentary debate was led by a member of the ouvrier 
da»e. 

Notwithstanding that the General Election had 
haen by Umvcrbul Suffrage, that the Kevalutton bad 
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ifceen pronounced the working man's rRvohitiotij that 
the operatives were bidden to the ParUmnentary 
JTeaitj for the firat time, and that the tempting 
.allowauce of twenty-five fruucs a-day, was ordained 
■on the Democralic principle of paying the Icgi&lator 

[« fair day's wajjes for a fair day's work, bq that 
HO man should be obUgcd to decline the favonr of 
j1u5 fcllow-citisena on the score of want of fortune, 
lit yet happened that very few operatives were 
tetumed. 

M. Pcupin proved himself worthy of the 
choice of his fcllow-eitizens, by his gc^ntleman- 
like demeanour, his easy address, and intelligtmce. 
j His report concluded in favour of a choice of 
MintaterB directly by the Assembly; and, at the 
I firat blii»h, the propositioa to hold all power, 
.'executive and IcgisEative, was wondcrfnliy pleasing 
to a new body, the more jealotis of its rights^ 
.becftnaethcy were undefined, unsettled, nncei-tain, 
and almost beyond the power of being ascer- 
tained. 

Curiously enough, a proposition that seemed »o 
thoroughly Democratic, and which was conceived 
in ao Democratic a spirit — for it im|»Ued that the 
•overeignty being in the nation itself, should only 
be exercised by the Assembly, the delegates of the 
nmversal people, and not eonfided to any power 
ihtt might be tainted with the image of royalty, 
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or exploded iiiiwlitiiliiiiiiliiiii, wiA its diviaoci of 
power, tod cbecii, nd hthnrf ii iTii i propgotaoii 
vn Atatintd to be enabtUed by the rerohikkjiusta, 
and m|)ported bjr ex-membcn of the djnasde 
oppoticioD of the old Chamber of Depnties : 
M. L'Hcibaie, and M. OdiUon Bariot, took the 
affirmatire, and M- Jale» Fam, and ){. de Lamar- 
line, the negative. 

Oar object is not to dwell more oo speeches and 
debate* than will aenrc oar leading purpose, which 
is to mark the tendencies and dispositions of the 
new Aaaembly, to ahow how the new men acted, 
and how the old were recdved, to mark the hopes, 
atTntimcnts or designs of the fMmer, and how far 
they were responded to by the latter, to observe the 
turbulent ft:rmctitatiou of iU-assorted elements, and 
their reduction to order, as mnch by dangerous 
menaces from without, as from internal influences, — 
those inHuencca being the chief object of our clas- 
sificBliun and care — to paint in fact a wildly disposed 
Autcitibly, sobered by degrees at the sight of the 
sword that was brandished in its face by a atill 
wilder demaj/oj/ie. 

We have just had occasion to notice the excessive 
susceptibility regfirding its own omnipotent power, 
nianil'cstcil by the Aswcrably in the very report pre- 
sented by Citizen Peupinj as we proceed, we shall 
w*e the jualousy marked by the extravagant and 
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fantastic awkwardness of parvmus, when their 
sudtlenly-acquiretl rights were not recognizedj or 
ware made the subject of satirical Binilcs, or 
onunous suspicioD» that peradventure they oould 
not bold them long. 

Wc bavc in the aecond place to notice that iii 
order to quiet and keep down sensations not easily 
mast4Ted, all j)artiea made the must dcRperatc pro- 
fessious of fraternal couciliatiou ; the very word 
" part)*" waa reproved, and the assumption as- 
serted that the purest patriotic Republicuuism being 
the sole directing power of the many-voiced machine, 
it« Bcporate discords, like the various sounds of 
nature, or of a crowd heard from a distance, would 
blend into an imposing effect. The intention* were 
good i wc shall see ho^v they were canied out in 
practice. Wc pass by tboae devoid of any particnlar 
characteristic to come to M. L'Herbctte. 

M. L'Hcrbcttc is a gentleman of large fortune 
who in the old Chamber of Deputies Bat on the 
opposition side — although not so far leA as to be 
entitled to the honour uf being a R^uiiticaia de la 
veitie, — and derived a bhare of that spurious sort of 
fiune, called notoiiety, by having preferred against 
IfOUis-Philippe, or in the then more constitutional 
)ugun> the Ihte civUe, the dishonouring accuHatioti 
of purloining from the State forests, more timber 
than he was by law privileged to take. The 
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accuser cited the various State forests of Villar- 
Cotcrela, Compiegnc, Fontainebleau, &c., and he 
declared, that kd extensive were the depredations 
eommillcd, that in some places^ tlie aspect was as 
if a hostile iavasioo had ravaged the ground. 

Charges ao cireumstaotia! and distinct coming 
£rom a member of the legi8latiu*e, a man of matare 
age, and uf the weight that fortune Rcldoiu fails to 
hcfltow, pruduced a deep impression. True it ia, 
that the Count de Moutalivet, Xutcndant of the 
Civil List, answered the charges, aud showed that 
a misapprehension had arisen froio chaugiug the 
old French mode of thinning forcala, Jbr that of 
the Gcrmao method, which consisted of maJdng 
clefirances ; but it ia equally true that at the time 
of thie unfortunate controversy, which was the 
year preceding' the fate of the monarchy, a 
strong prejudice had been raised against the 
upper classes of society, by an exposure of a series 
of Crimea — some of the deepest turpitude, from 
peeulatiou and corruption by ministers of state and 
men of fortime to the last crowning deed — the 
mtirder of the Duchess of FrasHti by her huahand ; 
so that it was no longer possible to interp*jse the 
barrier of the loftiest rank to the voiee of ealiuauy ; 
and the conviction beearue general that all chisses 
of people, the highest and the lowest, were con- 
founded in a common and gEiuet'a) corruption. The 
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charge a£>aiiist the King was futally limed. It van 
but too generally accepted, nnd tii-ilh the ha^tuiceii 
of prejudice, it was ccneludt^J that tlie cumiptiun 
and viciousncss, the prevalence of wlilcli rrtus proved 
in Conrts of Justice, had their boutco in Royalty 
itself. It was affirmed that corruption had becu 
reduced to a political system, and that those who 
directed the machinerj^, did a little buiiincss on 
their own account. M. dc Montalivet not only 
aflbrdcd the rcqiiiaite technical explanations^ but He 
ehowed, what was perfectly true, that the King so 
lu- from having a griping, had a bountiful hand; 
that he expended not merely the isurpltiB of the 
aUowancca of tbe Ciril List, bat drained his private 
resoarocs in the reatornlion and adornment!) of 
public monuments. Tbat he gave Versailles and 
Pontainebleaxi to the people; and that his memory 
would be a-ssoctatcd with muscumSj libraries, tem- 
ples, and cities. This was all true ; severthelesit 
the accusation worked its poisonona way, and it 
may be truly said that all the attacks of the news- 
paper press put together did not produce the 
&tal effect of M. L'Herhetle's parliiimentary 
PhUippe-ics. 

As I hare the Vicomfc de Cormniin in my eye, 
tbe man who gave the iirst blow of a similar kind 
to the Monarchy of July, I may be allowed to say 
a word of him, especially, as his total absence 
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from tbc tribune will prercnt any opportunity of 
skfttching hi3 oratorical physiognomy. TIic fall of 
tbe Soult Ministi7 in 1810, which paved the way 
to Thiers, nnd led to the breach of the Eng^lish 
alliance on the Eastern, question, was caused by the 
n-jection of the tlolation demanded ft>r the Dae de 
Ncmunra ; the author of the rejection of that 
ilniiition was undoubtedly M. de Conncmn, better 
kiiuwu under bia iiainphlrtcering uainc of Timon. 
The pamphlet has been for ages in France a most 
effective weapon iu the hands of whoever can wield 
it well. It requires very peculiar talents for its 
exercise, so tiiuch eo indeed that the men of genins 
iu that way may be counted ou one's fingerSj as you 
do the names of great poets, or of any other true 
greatneHH. Timon is the piimphletecr of this day, 
as ThuI Louis Courier was the pamphleteer of the 
Restoration. Voltaire it was who swept the f^iind 
with this fire of railtci^, satire, sarcasm, and pun- 
gent common-sense reosouing; that blending of 
seething fire and hard substance, scalding, irony and 
racy playfulness, with knowledge of mankind and 
their affairs, and withal solid logic, which make up 
the panii)hlet, as it is managed aud understood by 
Timon. As Voltaire was the precursor of 1789, 
Timon was the precursor of 1818 ; those who came 
after, battered the building and did the rough work : 
— he laid the mine. Whether his calculations wei-e 
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true or false, whether hia elaborate figures were 
CBlumnius or mistakci!, whether the fortune uf 
J^uis-Philippe wu overrated, and ought to be 
applied to the support of hia family, whether all 
this was true or uot, the project of the dotation fell 
before the pamphlet of Timon, and the cutting 
away of all dotations for the future was siiinll evil 
compared with the discredit that attended the 
failure. The Miuistry were themselves paralyzed, 
and put the questiou to the vote without a speech-^ 
were beaten and fell. 

Now look at Timou, he is a man of mild thought- 
ful countenance, of a fair brow, and quiet, reflective 
eye. His attire is plain aud unostentatious. Ue 
looks as if he would not hurt a Ey. Hi» voice is 
never licjird, aud yet he docs not look unsocial. 
How could he be who has written the " Livre des 
Otateurs." He who caonot apeak himself, has 
^orificd hia more gifted colleagues. How graphi- 
cally haa he pourtrayed them ! — how cordially 
has he dwelt on the rare powcra of hia own poli- 
tical opponents ! — loving talent for its own sake. 
Now look at JL'Herbette the Omega of this Alpha; 
hU little features are as hard as fiint, and his voice 
euta like a saw. He called on the Asaembly to 
name directly their own Ministers, because it would 
be an act uf energy, and because they could then 
call their Miuisters to account. This was putting 
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the question on no gracious grounds. Such a mim 
was not made for conciliatiou, and so he went on : 

" I Itiiow perfectly thnt attempts arc making to 
iiitlniidate us, (murmura finiii tlic Icrt); for tbe 
intimidatory syatem lias not departed with the old 
Chamber.'' (Kvplosion of niuramrB from the left). 

Le Citoyeii Jean Ueynaud. — '• Instead of speaking 
of conciliation, you spoaTt of intimidation. It is an 
injustice to the party sitting on these henchcB/' 

Le Citoym Sarrut. — "There are no parties 
here — there is no other desire, than that of concilia- 
tion." Proceeding a ]ittl« further, he went on to 
assume, that In case their decisions should bring 
about a conflict, they would, iu consequence of their 
nomination by universal suffrage, have the people 
under the uniform of tbe National Guard and all 
the worlcmcn against them. Here again he touched 
a discordant n»tc. 

Le Ciioyen Dasinier, subsequently distinguinhetl 
as a Red Republican, shouted out : " No proYoc*- 
tion, or we ahall re|dy." 

Le Citoyen Viffoerie.—" I protest against 
alarmists. They are enemies of the Republic." 

Lf CUoyiii Jules Favre. — "It is an incitement 
to civil war. Keep to the question." 

Le Citoyen L'HerLctte. — " You protest then 
against what I say ?" 

Numerous voices from the left. — "Yes, yes.*' 
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And^ after a few words of explanaliop, Citoyen 
VHcclwtte withdrew. 

It was now evident that even the claims of svicb 
iman as M. L'Hcr'bcttc conld not absolve him iu 
llie eyes of the new men, the RejmbUcatns deh veille ; 
wd that the loud professions that there were no 
parties, could not prevent explosions of party humour 
on the slightest provocation. 

Wc pass over some intermediate S])caker8 of no 
note, to come to Theodore Bilc ; aiid we cotne to 
Theodore Bac because he is one of the new puUic 
I men, fur whom, on account of his extreme opinions, 
there was no place under the monarchy. M. Bae, 
like BarWs, descended fiom the Mountain to the 
tlibnnc. His manner is camcstj — earnestness 
which is not put on by the advocate, for he is a 
member of the bar. He haa a fitsh, florid counte- 
nance, but weak, irresolute eye, heti'U^iug that his 
beat of style h transitory rather than habitual. 
His language, although forcibly delivered, is not 
terse, but diffuse. His conclusion was for an 
adjournment of the question untd such time as 
^tbe ulcmbcra of the Assembly should come to know 
one another Ixrttcr, M. Bac, aitlioiigh Red Uepub- 
licaii ami Socialist oC the school of Louie Bkuc, does 
not (secw destined tu play a notable part in the 
Stormy scenes of a revolution . Some one said of 
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liim that he was a Girundbt who had strayed into 
u club of Jacobiaa. 

Citoyen Jules Favre ia a different sort of man. 

He entered the Assembly with a cerlam amount of 

reputation. Known to the bar, he was taltcn by 

the hand by tbe Hepuhlicim Minister of the Interior, 

who m&dc him his secretary, guide, couDciliofj and 

I'ricnd, Favrc was identified with the worst acts of 

M. Ledru-RoHin^a govemrnent — if he were not 

indeed their prompter. For a young man, his 

appearance is peculiarly disagreeable j not that he 

iti uut puiiscescd cf the advuutage)^ of a good figure ; 

but there is in the hard immobility of his pale 

featurcB a concentrated wbite heat of malevolent 

anger, that^ provoked, would be implacable. His 

look through his spectacles is fixed and coldly 

Bearching, and his stiff mamuT of holding his head, 

with the chin drawn in, so that when he turns the 

head, the shoulders and body go together, oa if all 

were of a piece without joints, gives him a dogmatic 

air, by no means captivating. Ilis voice is, never- 

thelees, flexible and dear, his reaaoning strong, his 

logic piercing and sure, and would be perfect in its 

way, only for the occasional difiuscness, the besetting 

sin of avocats, and the bad faith of the unquiet, 

ambitious partizan. Such a man was never made 

to be a tribune of the people. As the active agent 
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of ft well-grounded, unquestioned power, he woidd 
be at home. Yoo might expert to meet such a 
combioatiun uf iiitokrancu and affected Kt]pi))eQess 
in the innennoitt sauctuary of a Gcncr&l of the 
Jesuits, or by the side of a De Ketz, pulIiDg the 
wires at once of the populace and the Court ; but 
it is B singular proof of Ledru-Rollin's want of 
insight that he should have placed hia impetuous 
and imprudent nature in the hands of 90 young 
a Mephiatophiles. 

M. Farre in of that order of democrats who are so 
from jcidouAy of those above, rather than from lovu 
of those beneath them. His bberty is but the uiask 
of hia intolerance ; and it ia highly characteristic 
of the man that, from the first moment, he assumed 
an air of authoritative domineering that revolted 
the Assembly, and lost hun the place which, with a 
little modesty, his undoubted taieuts would have 
Kcured Uim. Nevertheless, it cannot be predicted 
of such a man, as of Theodore Bac, — should the 
Republic last for some years — what potiitiun he might 
be called upon to sustain, for he has talents and 
force of chniiicter to make him a formidable foe, 
and be has no scruples to withhold his vindictive- 
ness. 

The reasoning of Jules Favre was that of a man 
who, despite his democratic professions, leant to 
the exercise of strong executive powers. He would 
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not admit the introduction of w i 
nt tliiit of II ItMMC aRscmbljr of nine hwiMhiJ ] 
Ntniiding in the place of a moMrih «r 
innkiiiK mid revoking miniiter^ ■ ce o B^Hg to 
iwiiiiriti or wliim. It wba a b arim q — wirrhod, 
urintrury to lliat of. civilized M>cittie% whidi Lad bS 
ftgriTd 01) plncing an intermediate power betwcesi 
the Ir^'iflliitiun ittid adiiiiiiiittration — a poirer erer 
iiniiril mill i:vi:i- nratly to execute the natknial will 
Willi rHpidily and Hccurity. 

It ii not ncccflHory to detail tbe rc&aons pre- 
■rtited Ity M. I''nvr» for rejecting the conclusion 
the (?iiii]iiiiHHi<iti, bt'CiuiM^ there are few Englisl^ 
rrnildi'H who would iiiot adtuit at onoe its ubsordity ; 
but it ilmci-vnH to be noted an a curious fact, that 
till! (■(tiirliiHittii, Mi H^rccal)le lo a new popular body, 
t'iitii>yiii|{ iLNL'lf ciuluwed with a\\ virtues, and full of 
i-A[)uniiive Ni'iiliiiionts uf fraternity and Kealj sbould 
Ituva hem cncunrngtsd by old practiced legislators. 
!l wim, tluNvfii'n!, im easy tusk cncountci-ed by M. 
Ftivri', iiml he nemiiipHshed it with signal ability. 
Ho did not omit to ficjuoii kis discourse with 
cpigrnniji, at the expense of men of recent con- 
virtiiiim, rcnilling tbiiH with had taste his own too 
iHiL[>vii>u*t tlistiuctiun of ilep-u&licama de la vetlle. 
Ho Kliuwed, tno, that he was not a man to be blinded 
Ijy illimiotin; wliilc his friends were indulging in 
pliilnntlu-opic viinonn fur having; »kowa the necessity 
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• compact execution in case of war, he proeeeJcd 
to arguc^ that it would be no Ic-m necessary in case 
of civil oommotiou, aud to civil coiumotiou lie looked 
forward- "What I" asked he, "do you believe thai 
wt,- shall fimnd a Rcpuhlic without apitiitions and 
^^ shocks ? Do yort think that there will he tio 
^m resistances to dread F Co you bcUcvc that wc shnll 
^^ciut see conspiracies and Smeuies? (cries of No^ 
^^ uid Yes, and prolonged movement). If you boIic%-c 
^^ that you can found a popular government Ihree 
^Bmonths after the fall of a monarchy, uithout soy 
^Heiuotion being caused in the coimtrj', then I descend 
^"^from this tribune, I quit the Assembly, and I kave 
I you alone in your opinion." This was lougiiagt 
calculated to bring people to their senses, and it 
Muccccdud. 

I if truth be stranger than fiction, there are, in 

public asseinbhes, contrasts move dramatic than 

stage writers have fancied. This was exemplified 

I in the figure and character of the individual 

^H whom one of the pointed epigrams of the last speaker 

^f eidted to the tribune. Hi^ thin ligure, attired in 

the white robe of a Dominican friar — nhich be never 

exchanged for any other — Hie Abbe Lacordairc 

descended not slowly, but impetuously^ from his 

seat on the left, halted for a moment in the midst 

of the salte, and, with a hand raised towards the 

president, from which fell the large drapery, sig. 
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aUrit 

of eario- 

■ude him 

pirCaic 

scmr, or 

penau 
CRT cae'ft sood fcmae to kc A handsome 
mt, kvge iHOoaE vjn, aad iM head* nwe 
■bora ^K tiftiBi ; ad «Ws W flpofc^ k was not 
wid the cnU inw— ting tme erf the confessor. 
H« dtdircd that be wooM not harr addtesMd than, 
bat itr aa ia aianaiiu a of the jtf yia—#, that there 
■ere petwas b that AsMsUy vho were aetiuted 
by luildng motiTes o{ a boitile character. For bis 
own part, so far irfts he from being there to jotn in 
a rote injurious to the BepohUe, be would vntf 
for the Fxecutire Commission. He acknowledged 
that he was not a Repabhcan before the 24th of 
Febraary ; and aIthoii<^h he now fuHy adopted the 
Rqiublic, yet he felt that the Government properly 
belonged to those whose opmions were of utder date 
than his own : bnt while be did this act of ju«tiee 
to elder Republicans, he claimed for the minority 
rcapeet; for they had seen that majorities might 
perish, and minorities make their principles pi-erail. 
The sentiments were goodj but the dehvcry was little 
in accordance with received notions of parliamentary 
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manner. It was extremely itnpasnonecl and vehe- 
ment. Ah he C(}m|ilaiiic(l of tlie insimiatioiis that 
he repcUud, hi» voice ^vm as piercing as if he were 
wrenching, with both hands, from his breast, a tiart 
that was there rankling. As a pulpit oration, ur an 
exhortation to subdue animosity to forf^ and for- 
give, and to join fraternally to heal the wounds of 
th« country, it was not unworthy of the Dominican's 
fame; but, aa a parliaiudntary speech, it was u 
failure, and that from no fault of the orator. 

There are nilcsof hnrmony npphcable to all sitUH- 
tions, any violatiou of which will not he atoued for 
teparatc cxccllenec. In the fi-cnzied times of 1789, 
the fantastic was in its place; but in the National 
Assembly, where the fantastic was only acted badly 
by a few, and saddened the sr^bcr many, there was 
DO encouragement even for sincerity in an anti- 
quated costume. The shrill voice of the speaker, 
bis attenuated Hgnre, and nervous vivacity, gave 
him more the appearance of an Arub chief in his 
bournou, exhibiting for his conquerors, than a divine, 
anxious to mfuse the spirit of charity, and good 
feeling, among an auditory profoundly divided 
aniongat themselves, and distrustful of one another. 
It was whispered about at the time (for there are 
always romantic traditions at the service of any 
handsome man who enchains to his heel the tiociety 
beh«« renounced) that Lacordaire was in early youth 
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smitteo with a love for the stAgc, and took lessons 
Jrom Talma, from whom he derived liia taste for 
costume and knowledge of effect ; that he forsook 
the tragic muse for the bar, and deserted the bar 
for the Church — a love tale, of course, accounts 
lor his disfiust for the world. Wheu in the Chiirch, 
be accompanied Lamcnnais to the brink of heresy, 
from wliich he started back aJFrif^hted; yet the 
pot-'try of his nature led hiui to the Order over 
which the fate of Savonarola sheds an immortal 
interest. Methinks wc Imve fuuad, at tengtli, the 
key to the citizen frfar's conduct — he 'woujd be the 
niodcru Savuuiu'ola ; he would iceoiicitc democracy 
with the Church ; he makes brave efforts to do so 
in bis journal, the Ere Nouvelle ; and has brought 
on his sbouldeiva the anger of the Univcrs, and of 
that doughty layman, the Count de Montalcmbert. 
TIkc .^seinbly noa ouly permitted to have a passing 
glimpse of this brilliant and interesting meteor, for, 
after the invasion of the Chamljer, from which we 
Mre separated but by a tew days, lie foi-mally rcaigned, 
hoiTor-atniek at what he had witnessed. 

Let us pass a coupk of intermediate combatants, 
to come to Odilon Barrot, opposed to Lucordaire on 
the question of the Executive Couiniissioit. He, 
tooj bad bixn stung by the same aueer at recent 
conversions to the Republic and Biuister motives. 
His first words were in the orator's most manly 
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*^*«.»iDer : — " I am not 8to[>i)ftcl by thi& scruple j the 
^*^'*-intry is juster than parties ; it sees nouc other 
**''-**«iigat us than men profoundly devoted to the 
'^'^erty of their country and to the foundation of 
'■•^e Hepublic.'' This told wdl. His argument 
^'*'^^, in its way, no leas powerful. He Bhowcd that 
**l Executive CommissioTi of five mcmhcrs, appointed 
^y the A&semhly, and revocable by tht; Assembly, 
^ttiountcd to the same thing as a niinietry appointed 
^tid revocable on the same principle ; and, for his 
part, he would rather, if called ou to act as minis- 
ter, he answerable to the Asacmbly, than if ap- 
poLDtcd by the Ansemhly. It nas a douUu ma- 
chinery, for which there was no uae, and which 
created complexity, withoat answering any consti- 
tutional purpose. Subsequent events proved Odilon 
Barrot to he right ; for when a great danger arose 
aoDie weeks afterwards, the Assembly, without 
waaling time in discussion, broke the Eiecntive 
Commission, and substituted a single chief, iden- 
tified with the miuistcj' which he should form. 
Thus the force of circumstances led to the point 
which escaped general deliberation, of a ministry 
directly answerable to the Assembly; but created 
through the si niple agency of a chief of the executive 
power, whoae own views were in accordance with 
those of the mtijority. 
To return to Odilon Barrot. What strange 
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reflections must bavu passed tbruuglt liis mind 
It u-as he who presided over the seriea of Rtfom- 
Banquets, which, organized by Puvci^ier de Hro — ^*H 
nmne, led to the f»ll o(" the Monarchy. It w&t thf^*- ** 
course whieh he himgelf adopted relative to the la»C* ^' 
of tbe scries, that decided the fat* of the dynasty. — "**' 
It was he who uttered the last words in the Chamber "^^ 
of Deputies on behalf of the Regency of the Duchess ** ** 
of Orleans, when that respected lady, in those ■^»** 
widowed robe* that recalled tbe premature death vd "^^^ 
her popular husband, and with her two chihlren by '^^'^ 
the hand, offered the mute appeal of her rcspectahle 
life as the best guai'antcc of a prudent aud honour- 
able discharge of the trust she was ready to accept. 
It was he, who, ou tbe morning of the 34th of Febru- 
ary, was the King's Minister in the palace — " tlic 
father of the people," out of doors; in the evening, was 
hooted by an armed mob from the tribune of the 
Chamber he would have saved by timely rcfonn. 
Never had a public man bem so buffeted and over- 
whelmed in the midst of illusions, and all owing to 
a want of that perspicuous power which enabled 
Napoleon to perceive the very moment nf action, — 
a moment that will not stay upon the slippery 
brink; it muat be seized by the prompt hand 
of resolute geuiua with the rapidity with whieh 
lightning cleaves the oak, or it is gone. 

M. Odilon liarrot ie an orator, and a great one; 
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Kwe^ Tened in constitutionnl lore^ and with a botdj 
■>-ound voicCj that goes home to the hearts of men; but 
"Vie is not a man of ready judgment. After Lafayette, 
"kie tuuk hi&placeuaturallyatthc head of that portion 
of the opposition that songht and laboured in vain 
^o accomplish the veterau's spousorial promise for 
X<OTii8-PhiUppe, that he would surround the throne 
"^th Repubhcan institutions ; for it is a fact, that 
Xafaycttc never did believe that France was fitted 
<br an unmixed Republic. There was this difference 
between the \iew8 of Odilor IJarrot and M. Thiers, 
that while the former exerted himself to obtain 
a parliament pui'i^d uf placemen, aud u widely- 
oiicndcd aoffi'agCj the latter cared not for reform 
at all, or rather was opposed to it ; aatiaficd, if he 
could obtain for the Chamber, such as it was, the 
virtoal government of the country. !Ic wanted to 
deprive the King of his pergonal influence over 
ministers, and to erect the miniBtcr into an inde- 
pendent agent of the majority in parliament. "The 
King shoiild reign, but nnt govern." M, Odilon 
Btrrot thought it quite idle to seek to enforce such 
« maxim, so long as the Chamber contained fifty- 
live direct dependants on the Crown ; and n great 
number of functionaries besides, dcpendentj more or 
Itts, ou the minister of the day. So long as the 
King conid, through his own influcncej undermine 
an obnoxious minister, it was idle to expect that he 
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would voluntarily accept for rule of condact, the 
" Le Rot regne mats ne gouvernft paa" of M. Tliiera. 
TliuH it was that M. Tliiors nas ready to take the 
Chamber as it was, proWded that he should have 
the dircctiuii of tlic iiistruiii>eut, uui^ound as it might 
be; whdc M. Bacrot nerer would take office, except 
on the e3(pre33 terms of reform in parliament. True 
to his principles^ uud of disiuta'i^ted probity, 
M. Odilou Bairoi might, with more energy of cha- 
racter, have foruied a party to which the country 
woidd have looked for guidaace, and have carried to 
power ; hut, wanting the reputation of a practical 
aptitude for affairs, the most that was accorded them 
was an inactive eateem. There was euough of senti- 
mental sympathy, but not enough of encouraging 
support. 

It happened unfortunately for M. Barrot's admi- 
nistrative reputation, that he filled the high office of 
Prefect of the Seine, in the year 1832, when the 
palace of the Archbishop of Paj'ii^ was sacked j and 
when, with worse than Gothic barbarity, not merely 
the fiu-niture and building were destroyed, but the 
books, some of thcni of rare value, were torn, or 
burnt, 01' Hung into the Seine. The Prefect, armed 
by his aituatiou with executive powers for the aup- 
pression of distui'bance in the good city of Paris, 
did not put forth his authority in the right way, or 
at the right moment ; and, although it may be 
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tf»tig (00 far, even in the way of hyperbole, to say 
iHal he looked on ati impasRire sprctntor, yet 
nettr did Odiloii RiuroL roci>ver the impressiun that 
vu made hy that eretit. 

His coiiducl on the 22iid of Fehrtuiry, is cou- 
itdcrcd to have been dufieient — fatiUly deticieut ia 
tact. He ought to have accepted the conditions 
nffcred by the Giivernincul, nsimely — (o alhuv the 
g:ue8t« to go separately to the Banquet, instead of 
fhmiing a prucesston (aleiilated to caiiKC a distitr- 
hence of the peace ; and as suou as the guests were 
seated, a Commissaire de Police would piHrtcst 
against the meeting, and his proci-a varbal he made 
the ground of a proceeding at law, for the sake of 
testing the legality of Ruforrn Banquets. To a man 
whose mind wa» imbued M-ith conittitutional lore, 
hiuutclf a lawyer, such a proposition uui;ht to have 
been peculiarly tempting. Pleading in a Court of 
Justice, there was afforded to him the opportunity 
of achicring a mora! vietorj-, and, perhaps, of laying 
the foundation of a plan for workin-; tliraugh the 
iostitiitiona for the correction of institutions, instead 
of by ap[>cals to bnitc force. By refusing the offer 
made to hi m , M. Burrot did the great harm of 
allowing the mass of the people to fall into the 
error that the Banquet bad been forbidden, and that 
the Government had drawn the nword. Ilis latt 
act. wiie aa it was in conception, and noble as it 
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in lt« attcmptcci execution, only served to com- 
pomiac M. BaiTot with the Repulilic. He diaap- 
peared in the tumultuous finale of the Monarehyj a 
beateHj repudiated, humiliated man, wliosc name, 
inMiibed for a nioineut on the list of the Provisional 
Government, was disdainfully erased ; and one of 
the most unpopalar of men on the uight of tlie 
24:tli, was the powerful orator and patriot— the 
leader of the Keform party for eighteen years. 

M. Odilon Barrot, as his naiuc iudicatesj ia of 
Irish descent. His features are unmiatakeably 
Hibernian, and of that order which proves that 
the native compariaou to the once favourite — for 
now it ia, alas I but a treachei'o lis-— esculent was 
well ju»tified by reeemblances that coidd not escajic 
au acute and witty people. But although the 
countenance he of ordinary Celtic, the forehead 
and &ue bald head are of a highly intellectual 
order. The voice ia in accordance with ao noble a 
temple of legal and constitutional thought — it is of 
the church-organ, rather thaa of the trumpet kind. 
The orator's manner is somewhat oatentatioua, and 
hie dress and walk are indicative of a strong tinge 
of aelf- satisfaction, — so fai- not belying the Celtic 
blood, either in its Hiberiiian or Gallic develup- 
tncnt. Such is M. Odilon Barrot, an effective 
orator^ yet inoperative leader ; an honest man, but 
vacillating politician ; bold and noble in his move- 
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men(, uiitil the moment of actiou comes, aud then 
lost. So powerliil vms his language on the pre-sent 
'v^ulon, that b}* a striking coiucidence, it brought 
M. de Lamartinc to the tribuDe. 

It nus Lamartine who repelled the Regency — it 

19 Lamartine who makes hw first Rcpnblicati speech 

ni reply to the last defender of the Monarchy. >lc 

ndnowledged the power of M. Odilou Bairot, 

whose word, he said, had much authority over his 

mind on such Biihjects. lie had nothing to add to 

the force of M. Julci* Favre'a reasoning on the 

necessity of an Executive Commission, — for he 

could not compi-ehciid the positiou of a Mimsti-r 

obUgcd to come every minute to take the opinion 

of the Assembly upon nn act that might req^uire 

speed and secrecy ; but there hia accordance with 

tJiat unsentimental man stopped. Referring to 

social dangers, he could see none. " I proclaim 

aloud, that I do not fear parties ; the partica were 

vanquished, from the day when you appeared 

nithin these walls, before the whfile nation, from 

Khich yon have been evoked by Universal Suffrage, 
ringing wth you not only all rights, but all forces. 
do not fear to affirm to my eoiinti-y, and to his- 
►ry, that there is no party to-day, — there are no 
factions who can prevail for one hour in thin 
country." 

The Assembly was too young, toO' freab, and too 
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tu'dcut, not to rctisli such optimist scutiiucnts ; 
even M. Ledni-Kollin, id a few ardent words, 
(iliDwcd himself an eclectic; but when the debate 
WJw closed, and an opporhmity was afforded to the 
iiiaes to show ingoauity by aaicndmcrit^j Fub-ain'cnd- 
mentv, suggestions, crilicisuiSj and small speeches, 
eho scene that ensued wbb of the most confused and 
stormy description, and such us filled the obsening 
public with despair. The President rang his 
deep-toned hand-hell, till it sounded like the tocsin 
over a city in rebellioD. Laying it down, he pro- 
tested that no human strength could suffice for his 
duties. The guttural notes of Barbes, especially, 
were heard amidst the din, Hke the crackling; 
and spattering of wood in the roar of a conflagra- 
tion. At length, after extraordinary efforts, the 
resolution to have an Executive CoinTfiission, to be 
composed of five members, chosen by ballot^ was 
fairly reacaed from this scene of confusion and 
trouble. 
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ClLiJTER VI. 

THR KXXCD-nVR COMMISSION — DRCUMB OP LAMARTIKK 
— tT8 CAttSI — M. WOLOWSKI KAlSEltTIIB WORKMAN'S 

auserioN — i-bupiv. a workman, opi'osRa lovib 

BIiAKC— rBSLIHO IN TUB CLUBS. 

Os Wednesday, 10th ol' May, the Natiotial 
AiwmbJy elected, by ballot, the Executive Com- 
mission of Govemment. The operation was very 
tedious ; but as the names of t}ic five Executive 
Commissioners had been already settled, by that 
BOrt of Hubterraneous umleratanding of which par- 
^MMntarv parties have the secret, the sole subject 
"f curiosity was aa to the relative uumberR. At 
little after four o'clock the result was made 
Imonr. 

Number of voters ..... 794 
Absolute (or necessar)') majority 398 
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TUc Citiwn Axago 725 vot^'- 

„ „ Gamier Pages . . 715 „ 

„ „ Marie 702 „ 

„ „ Laimutinc . . . , 6-13 „ 

„ „ Lcdru-RoUin . . . 458 „ 



These five were consequently declared Member* 
of the Kxe«utivc CommiaaioD of the GoTcrnmcnt of 
tho Uc|Hibhc. 

Liiiiiartinc below Arago, Gamier Pag^* and 
Qlahc [ The ivault caused extreme surprise, hotli 
in and out of doora. Lcdm-RolUn, longo intervalh, 
last nf all ! The character of the Assembly wb» 
lignificuiuly dotcrmiiicd. It had been returned 
under thf' aiisjiiecs of Lecini-Rollin, who, as Minister 
of ihe liitenur, wm clmrgcd with the management of 
the elect iuua. lie had act him^t'lf to the work with his 
aecufttomed energy and characteristic indiscretion, 
llift Commisiiiutiers, with no other rcspoDsibility 
thnn "their own consciences/' and with "un- 
limited iiowersj" traversed the country ; and thetr 
actn nhowcd, that while they literally interpreted 
their uuthririty, they had, in eousciencc, a blind or 
treachei-oiis monitor. They overdid their business, 
and instead of subduing, ur deluding the people 
of the proviiicesr they excited their diatruat, and 
aroused their vengeance 
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From fear, or prudence, the rcprcaentativea — 
•■■TUy exprt-Bsiug the seiitimeuta of tlicir cousti- 
^«eits, joined in proclaiming the Republic, did 
^ their parts of factitious cnthiisiasts ; but when 
eir act was shrouded in the mystery of the ballot- 
ig urn, they revealed, miwittingly, the true scnti- 
ints of the majority, by morkiiig their dtsdaiu for 
e Coryphon of the revolution. Had it not been 
■r Lamartine^ there can be no doubt that Lcdni- 
IKn would have been extinguished, and the numc- 
.1 weakness of bis party in an AsHcmbly, returned 
m tbe very ardour of a fresh revolution, expoged 
beyond doubt or question. If Laniartine had, on 
the other hand, lietened to the overtiu-es that had 
been made to him, and had he made a declaration 
satisfactory to the aense of the country, which was 
anxious only foi" peace and security, and trembled 
a t tbe perspective opened by those who were sub- 
^■eqnently called lied Bcpublicaas; bad he given a 
palpable pltdgu, by an act tliat was conservative of 
property, family, and religion ; had be, in a word, 
s eparated himself from Lediu-RoUiii, he would 
^Bave found bimaclf at the head, instead of being 
' but within one of the foot of the Commission j he 
woidd have had the darling auibition of his heart 
gratified, by being made the fii-st President of the 
Bepublic ; he would have been at the head of the 
country, and have taken hia place in history 
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amongst tho»e grent men who — thcnisclveB the 
best expression of the best feclinga of their own 
times — carry their «mntry on a great st^ 
furthcir in its progress to good, and stamp 
their itniiiortat imoifc on theii generation, as if, 
god-Iikc, thiry htnl moulded it all thcnisclvea. Be 
it gtrengtli, or be it weakiiess, be it true guncrosity, 
be it seli'-^ucrificin^ tiiag'aaiiiuiitj', or he it self- 
deception— bt it theatrical osBumption of an atti- 
tude iittt-nilcd to viin admiration, be it goodness 
or auiiubility, he it what it might — Laniartinc in 
cnTcrii]g Lfdru-Rolliti with his own. blazing shield, 
and lifting him to power with himself, received that 
fatal whimper " CiiBaio, I forgive thi*^, but never 
more be officer of mine." 

Very umch might t-crlainly have been said in jus- 
tification of Lamartiiie's decision. Ledru-RoUin, 
thrown out of the Govcniraerit would, it must be 
allowed, have been received, in the arms of the 
Revolutionists, already diesatiafied with the conipo- 
eition of the Assembly. He would have afforded 
them a leader and a name. He was the nnmixcd 
democrat, the very expression of the Republic in 
Fchruaiy. Expelled from the Government, he 
would have been the expression of the llevolution 
conquered by reaction, A struggle must have 
come. In the Government be could form but a 
unit. He would he bound by honour and interest 
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to htft colleagues, and yet sentralized by tlicir 
influence. But the answer to ail this wtu quicldy 
fumisheil by events ; for the strnggic followed im- 
mediately, while the Executive was weakened by tin- 
distrust of the Assembly. 

Lamartine did not probably rstimate the depth 
of parliamentary dislike for the intra-RepublicauB. 
His car had been coufounded by the din of Hue la 
Erpub/igne, and bis eye dazzled by the breadth and 
extent of freah Repiiblican devotion; but jiaUintionR 
of error will not do for men who take upon thein- 
seh'es the initiative of crises involving the fate of 
natioua. His sagacity was at fault. Uis mural 
courage did not corac up to the mark, tie could 
not part with hia distrusted companions. He failed 
to see the latent power that only awaited the voice 
of a competent ehief to show itself in its immensity. 
He would have been reproached 1^ tinae, aad he 
might have been stabbed by a ruffian. But the 
ooafagion, tad the complexity, and the danger 
bcRCtting his situation, woulil have made the strong 
dccisiou lie might hu.ve taken his title-deed to the 
Chieftainship of the French people. From this day 
forth Lftmartinc ivaa no more the Bomc mau. He 
who forbade the Ilegency, and nho like an impro- 
fiaed Cromwell, put his foot oh tlie bauble; of the 
Crown, and led the people to the H6tcl-de-Ville, 
might have acted under the momentary intoucation 

TOL. I. F 
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of u })octic frenzy, ol- he miglit liave taken a clear, 
wcU-calcnktod view of the future. He was a ra»h 
or a hold uiaii/ according to the way in which he 
would sustiiiu thenceforward the post he had seized. 
Was he H Rietizi, u MaeaaicUo, or a Cromwell, or 
M'lwhiiiglon, or Bonaparte ? The first act of the 
author of the " History of the Girondists," only 
raised a presumption that he was a mau of decision. 
His nest, when he struck clown the red flag and 
inHUgiirated the tri-culor in a buret of eloquenec, 
thiit can never die, was a brave act. From that 
moincnC the eloquent member of the Provisional 
Oovei-uuient had wou his spurs. The marvellous 
cloqutuce witli which he enchanted, subdued, ond 
ruled France, will ever remain the most striking 
illustration of the sober truth of Milton's descrip- 
tion : 



Resi^lesa eloquence wielded at will 

Tlie fierce demucracy. 

His replies to the vtiriona addresses from people of 
all countries, and his diplomatic papers were alike 
TDodelB of that prudence and eloquence that flow 
from exalted wisdom. It would be idle to deny that 
the career of M. de Laraartiuc, from the morrow of 
the Revolution to the day of which we arc now 
speaking, was bcneticial to his country. He 
directed the extravagances of excited passious 
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into the channels of philanthropic sympathy, by 
opening pmspcota of chivah-ons adventure. He 
put a check upon the loug-brooding enmity felt 
towants England, vhcn, had he hinted invasion, 
the hint would have been obeyed, although rain 
should have been the consequence. One act more — 
an understanding and appreciation of the majority 
of the Assembly, a separBtion from the Ultrn- 
Republicans, a defiance of the eonseqiiences, moral 
and physical — and Lamnrtine was at the head of the 
country. Conciliution was the desire and excuse of 
Ijaniartine. He wished to reconcile -irreconcileable 
elements. He faneicd that he could talk down all 
ilifficuUien, for he had talked down many. He who 
could still the passions of mobtt, thought he had 
only to take a mob leader, or ruthlesB demagogue, 
Bubmit him to the mesmerism of his influence, and 
take him into a ptiradise of pure visions, where he 
would leave the dross of his dcmagomieism. Tlic 
Assembly estimated the motives, but their more 
practical estiniHtc of men sug^ifstcd that Lamar- 
tinc wan miataken, and that the fate of the country 
could not be trusted to a self-deluding statesman. 

As soou as the Executive Commission was formed, 
it was at once challenged to the conaideratjou of the 
two questions to which the Republic stood com- 
mitted. . The great foreign question of the emanci- 
pation of nationalities, and the great domestic qaes- 
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tion of the organiution of laboor. M. WoIowbI 
opened both questions in the same speech. A 
a Pole who had become a naturalized Frenchman, 
he presented a petition from the Poles of Fosoi, 
Cracow, and Gallicia ; as a Professor in the Insti- 
tution de» Arts et Mftier», he deemed hinsetf 
competent to treat the workman's question. The 
man who stood forward so prominently to stir ui 
danger, the extent of which he did not suspect, waB 
Professor and nothing more. His language 'V^' 
sententious, his manner cold, and neither W^ 
improved by an elaborate effort at warmth. 3^ 
Poles, however admired as a people, do not e»J 
much esteem as individuals in Paris — the needy ^ 
the proscribed seldom do. The needy mast fa^ 
recourse to shifts, that strip even the proscrihecL' 
romance. To M. Wolowski these observations 

ot apply, for he had won for himself, by the ex^ 
cise of talents and acquirements, an honoured po ■ 
tion ; but he was not effective in the AasembV 
and that was all which was then wanted, /f 
the Italian Question was held to be intimatei 
connected with that of Poland, M. de Lamartine, t 
Ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs, announced h] 
intention of treating both on the following Monda) 
destined to become memorable. 

The Labour Question was seized on by a moi 
redoubtable champion. Louis Blanc proposed aS' 
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argued strenuously for tlic rormation of a new admi- 
nistrative department, devoted exclusively to the 
Labour Queation, ooder the name of Miimttre du 
Proffrh. The rrrction m Bueh a department 
bad bucn hin dream from the niomeut that he 
formed one of the Provisional Government. Had 
he pressed it, and made en apinnl to his partizaiis 
Out of doors, he wouid have provoked a collision. 
The Provisional Government, in order to give him 
wid Alljert employment, invented the magnitieently 
deceptive delegation of tradesmen to take their ficats 
11 the Chamber of the Ex-Fccrs, with Louis Blauc 
w the place of the ChaTiciillor, Due Pasquier. Had 
^ not hccn for this brilliaut iovcution, the other 
■"embers of the Provisional Government might have 
*eii thrown out of the windows of the H6tel-de- 
Villc. 

XJpon the meeting of the National Aascmbly, M. 

w»uis Ulanc dissolved the delegation, aud demanded 

^»*^ formation of this administration, as the fulfil- 

'"'^•^t of the pledge made to the working elasaea, 

»ucl as the only eBFective lueaus, moreover, of 

"•"J^viiip, through nfEcial and scientific appi'oaelies, 

** the tioal completiou of the orgauizatiou of labour. 

"C was now coldly received by the Assembly, a 

'^gularly organized rcprcseatative body, protected 

"y the armed National Guard; and he was replitil 

** by M. Pcupin, the operative, who substituted 
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the more harmlcu resolution of a Committee of 
Inqiurj'. They had, he said) Ministers of Public 
Works, mnd of Agriculture j they did nut want to go 
on voyages of discovery ; the workmen wanted work, 
niul only work, and that would vume with a reWral 
of QODtidcnco Mid credit. Yet the Assembly fdt 
that the question cu\ild not be disposed of lightly; 
th«y knew tliat at that luooient there were loose 
aasembUges of workmen in their ueigbbourhood, 
who were watching ouxiously and nienaciiigty the 
uiodo in which their question would be treated. To 
set it aside would have Ijceu itnpuseihle, and white 
u Cuuiuiisiuou of luquii'y was substituted, great 
caru waa taken to let it be understood that it was 
a serious and eubstantiat inquiry. M. Fre^on, 
Hubscquently a Cabinet Minister, haBardcd the 
following declaration : " The National Assembly 
will, of necessity, pose all the great busia of the 
organiBBtion of labour; and if it did not do so, it 
would be cursed by posterity, and be despised bv 
France.*' There can be uo doubt that the Assembly 
waa tried for the hcts of the day in the Clubs of 
I'aris, and condemned, 
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CHAlTEli VII. 

""*-CR?ICE or RMINENT MBN — M. VIVIKN — THE NIW 
*'MSTRY — TtlKIR DCFtCI&NCI&a — M. FLOCON, THRU 



Ti(B sitting of Thursday, the lHh of May, was 

"« remarkable. The rules for regulating the 

"•"■inia- of their debates were discosacd and a^eed 

'*■ The}' differf^ little from thoac which had been 

fcilo-wed by the old parliament. There was a great 

'"^l of confusion, disorder, and irregularity. A 

""altitude of prapositions, more or less trinal, were 

P'*^s«ited, showing generally how complelely unac- 

*''*»t.omcd to parlianieutary usages, or to the usages 

"' t»tiblic meetings of auy kind, were a very great 

P****tion of the Assembty. It waa evident that there 

*tl beeu no previous traiuiug, and the want of 

Popular political education was not couipen&atcd for 
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by any apparent Rptitadc foi- debate. There was much 
BcjuabbliDg — much talkiiig — much badly improvised 
suggestion, and criticism, and for the President the 
ilerculeau task of keeping oi-der. 

There was one gratifying sign, however, amidst 
this Babel of tongues and moral chaos, Whether it 
arose from curiosity on the part of the provincial 
lucmbcrB.. or whether it wns owing to the influence 
always exercised by re^il saperiurity, certain it was, 
that as soon as a man of eminence ascended the 
tribune, he was sure to obtain a deferential hearing. 
M. Vivien, who had been a Cabinet Minister under 
Tilole, and again under Thiers, and of course 
no R^publicain de la veiUe, was nevertheless chosen 
to be Chairmanj or as it is called, "Reporter of the 
Committee for preparing rules for the government 
of the debateH. He is a tallj mild, fresh-com- 
plcxioned man, wearing his hair in that flowing way 
which the poaaessora take to be symptomatic of 
their Frank Bud anBtocratic descent. For the 
Franks arc to the Cults, what the Normans in 
England arc to the Saxons — that ia, the anccstt-al 
source of great houses. 

M. Vivien^s established reputation for probity, 
his temperate liberalism, the fi-eedom of hiH name 
from factious efforts, and his sober bonhommie, won 
their way calmly and persunsivcly ; and this mild 
triumpli effected much, for it set the example of 
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intlueuce on tbc part of tUe members of the old 
parliament, who would have been -proKcribed by 
tbe Ledru-Kolliiis, had the temper of the country 
only proved wbal they bad t'x|)t;ctcd to find it. The . 
names of the new Ministrj' were announced in tbc 
morifcof the day. Tliey were some of them under- 
aecretarics of the members of the Executive Com- 
mission, while tbey bad themselves filled the post^ 
of ministers in tbe Provisional Ooveriiinent. Thun 
M. Jule~s Bntitide, the secretary of M. dc LuniartinCj 
was created Minister foi* Foreign Aifaira ; M. 
Duclerej the secretary of Gamier I'af^'s, waa made 
Fuiauce Minister ; Colonel Cbarras, a seeretaiT in 
the War Departracnt, was made Minister of War ; 
Athniral Casy, Minister of Marine. The Ministry 
of the Interior wa^ given Co M. Reeart, a medieal 
doctor. Not one of these miniBters was capabk of 
delivering itiniself of two consecutive sentences at 
the tribune. 

M. Bastide, although he bad been a writer in tbe 
Notional, was obliged to commit to paper the shorte«t 
ministerial explanation. M. Duciere, a young man of 
formal erterior, and wearing a Ion g beard, us little in 
accordance with his years as was the solemn foppery 
of this capricious fashion in accordance with the 
plainnesa of mind and manner expected in a Chan- 
cellor of the Excbequerj tbe mogt dangerous of all 
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dulers in fully. He cotilil BtRmmer tbroogh a ttau- 
nicnt indeed, but ibe njattcr would be as bad as Uie 
nmnner. Dortoi* Recurt, like many other docAnn, 
CDuUI only ftb&kc bia bead. The Minister of War 
could not apeak daggers ; and he of the Muxoe 
esKihitcd indeed n benevolent iiibicundity of rietfee, 
but as innocent of political expression as the fifcuic- 
head of a filiate. Now allhougb M. Bastide ia a 
worthy^ honest, and even religious man ; aad M. 
Dndcrc a gentleman of good intentions ; and all the 
rcat liouourable men ; yet, iu the eyes of the pablic, 
they were still but the under-secretarics of tht 
iSxecutive CcisinieBion ; and, whatever mistake might 
have been committed by all or either, eould not 
have beiiu atoned for by a change of ministers. A 
power, not in hai'mony with opinion, cannot last 
long ; and the shape that the Government had taken 
WHS odd and unaatiBfact-ory in the eyes both of the 
HdvocHtes for a ministry directly elected by the 
Houst;, and in tbo view of those irho looked in 
vain for an Executive relieved of responsibility by 
the mere removal of an obnoTious Cabinet. Tbr 
other posts were assigned to members of the cx- 
Proviaional Government. M. Gr^mieuz xesumtd 
the Ministrj' of Justice; M. Camot, that of Public 
In3tnictioii ; M. Betbmont took the portfolio of 
Public Worship, which was separated from that of 
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Justice becaose of the Jewish faith of the Jnstiiv 
Aliuiater ; and the Ministry of Commerce was giveii 
to M. Flocon. Another doctor, M. Tr^at, »«» 
made Mioifitcr of Pnhlie Works. M. Marrast was 
created Mayor of Paris; M. Pagncne was ap- 
pointed Secretary-General of the Executive Com- 
miasion, with a deliberative voice in Council ; 
and Caussidi^rc to the Police. AU the member* 
of the ProvisionaJ Goveniment were provided for, 
with the exception of Louis Blanc and Albert. Even 
with the help of tbcBc anpplemeutary nunies^ there 
Wit perhaps never an instance of a Cabinet obliged 
tn expouini, explain, antl defend its acts bcfort a 
popular asaembly bo deplorably de6cient a» was this 
first legitimate Ttfiuistry of a Republic, abont to 
propound the most momentous queationa that had 
ever shaken society. 

The leadership of th(^ House devolved on Ak 
Flocon, for neither the Foreign Minister nor Home 
Minister eonld answer the simplest question; and 
who and what was M. Floeou? His nwn descrip- 
tion of himself is, that " he had been a conspirator 
all his life/' He did not look a PieiTe ; he was not 
"a bold-iaced villain." Fancy a small, bent, thick- 
set figure — a white, swollen visage — a dull, 
iDQoked eye ; and yet this habitue of the estatninet 
iad, by his attendance in the stenographer's gallery 
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uf the Cliambcr of Deputies, aad bis subsequent 
contributions to tbe R^forme jonraal, acquired suffi- 
cioiit U8f of BpcccK and language to enable him 
to >)binL', by comi>ari80n witb bix colleagues, 
althongb bis Bhinin^ wna not brilliant. Flocou be- 
longed, by Betitiment and tciiipL'raincnt, to the 
democrats of the Hianc and Albert school ; but be 
(nuld ni)t make up bis niiud to separate liimself 
from Ledrti-Eotlin, who had appointed him editor 
of his journal, the Reforme. It was in the office of 
this, tbeii obscure paper, that the conspiratora met 
on the night of the 23rd of February, aud resolved 
upon striking a blow for the Republic. Flocon 
shouldered bia gun bravely, and next day fought at 
the ChAteau d'Euu, and helped to bum and destroy 
that post opposite the Pataia Royal, in which, for a 
long hoar and a half, some thrcegcore Maaicipal 
Guards resisted till they perished to a man. Heated 
withtbisacliievement, the mobj comparatively a huud- 
fnl of dcsiperadoea, rushed to the Tuileries, through 
Ro army that might have crushed them, but which 
stood xvithout leaders or orders; entered the Chfl.- 
teau; caused a panic that at this day appears absurd; 
frigbteued away the Koyal Family, in presence of » 
magnificent display of horae, foot, aud artillery; 
eroased the undefended bridge of the Cliambcr of 
Deputies j smote down the Uegeucyi were about to 
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»1ioot M. de Lamartinc by mistake; then fuUuTrcd 
him to the FI6tcl-dc-Villc. When a dynaaty fcU »o, 
Flocon deservcil to rise ! Bctwtxn cigars, billiards, 
and the leadership of the Axsembly, how plcBaantly 
must have pasiwtl atray the brid' perioil of hia 
Tiiinistcrial existence 1 

Dr. Tr^at could ejieak pretty well on the subject 
with which he was ironricd to death — the Ateliers 
Natlonaux. He is a tbin, sallow man, with a me- 
lonckoly voice, and began his speeches as if be was 
about to cry ; and doleful, truly, waa the burthen of 
bi» lachrymose lament — to which recarrcnee will 
hare to be frequently made, as we approach the days 
of June. Well and appropriate as he could speak 
upon his special theme, be could not till the part 
of orator for the Cabinet. 

M. BetbutonC soon rcsigued, and the portfolio of 
Public Worship was re-attached to that of Justice, 
to the satisfaction of Cremleux, who felt the stigma 
on his creed. M. Carnot was too cold, too rawrvcd, 
too phlegmatic, for a speaker; and thus it happened 
Ehat tbe oratorical team of tlie Cabinet, to dra^ it 
tliroHgli the deep ruts and the mire in which it was 
»o often to sink, and to show off ou gula-days, was 
(ouposed of Cr^mieux and Flocon, personally the 
least attractive of the lot. 

The mcmbera of the Directory could undoubtedly 
descend from their imperial atate to the tribune; 
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but, by marking more completely the insuffici 
and mediocrity of their MiaiBters, they but serv* 
show, that, in establishing one sort of constitut 
fable, they bad set up another of a very inf 
kind. 
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H.BIBSVBR— NAPOLKON BONAPARTH, BON OP IXROUII. 

A DISCUSSION aa to the manner uf electing a Com. 
luitteu to prepare a druft of the Constitution, tilled 
up the greater part of Friday, the 12th of May. 
U. Berryer took au activo part in the proceeding. 
M. Berryer, although his pi-eeence excited ao mark 
of hostility, yet was he received coldly, indeed indif- 
ferently. He seldom interfered afterwards, ai- 
thongh, had he obtained sufficient encouragement, 
there can be little doubt that he would have been 
tempted to indulge iii the ample floods of his mag- 
nificent elocution. The chivalrous leader of the 
Legitimist party, tliroughout ao many weary years, 
has been compared with Mirabeau. The com- 
parison is only just to the extent, that neither were 
reading men ; that both loved society, and drew 
tbeir infonnatioa from the conv'ersatiou of well- 
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instructed men, who acted oa atore-ships for tbnec 
ini^'litiiT \csBcls of war. The tougae of scaiidal, 
whicti was once so busy with the ugly, Aledusa-r, 
headed arialocrat, Miraln-au, whoee fiery 
aioiis hurried him into a revolutionary leadership, 
and wbuBe insatiate wiints subdued him into the 
set-ret pcriBioncr yf h doomed King — that poisonous 
tongue has spared the handsome and luxurious bar- 
rister. 

A fortuneless man, who cUnf^s to a fallen cau 
especially wlicn highly jjlfted, makes great sacri- 
fices, for which he is no doubt repaid by thos« half- 
sad, half-hifpeful momeutti of solitary indulgence, 
so dear tn the fitiely-toncd soul, and for which, 
pL-rhup8, the tumultuous duties and pleasures 
successful public life could not afford compeosatii 

M. Bcri-ycr was made for the Church. Had 
appeared in the pulpit, he would have been the legi- 
timate succrsaor of the Bussuets, Alassillons, FI^- 
chier», aud Feudlons. lie would have had no rival 
in his day. His voice is bcautifid, and of that 
unctuous fulness which wotdd have carried to the 
aoul the cheering and comforting messages of the 
New Testament. Lauguage bubbles on his Ups, 
and flows forth with a copiousncKS that seem^ indc- 
pendcut of will; and when language cornea out with 
clear and rapid spontancousness, so the man, appear- 
ing not to invent, looks a vessel of abundance ; then 
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tnat people believe m inspiration. The speaker 

uoi tiiiiCj or Hctriii3 not to have tinK", to an-anee 

words, pregnaut though thL-y be wiUi mind, 

expeuilwl tu gpniu9. ^Vith auch a one, an argu- 

T»io»it may fail in logical precision; but an exliorta- 

lioii would be as a chorus of hiavenly harps. 

Berncr is in appearimcc a perfect frnnllcman. 

He K Tcmarlcably handB&me, of the Cauuing stvlc 

*>f gmcefiUj manly boanty. He is too liberal to 

«uit the tastes of every ooe of bis party ; for, like 

all great natural rtrators, be must bu raorc or less 

"nbtitd with popular leanings ; and is not his iiistru- 

""cnt the congregated people in the persona of their 

'*pr«scnLative8 ? The Legitituiats preserve the trn- 

*'iona of courtievship, and of a courtiership such as 

*■* practised under Charles X., rather than under 

^**is XViri., whose mind was touched with tlu' 

pniJosopby of the eighteenth century. To the raind 

l^rryer, the Monarchy is a magnificent chain, 

ending, from St. Louis to the Martyr of the Revo- 

"'^loHj the chivab'ous history of France. To de- 

"^y the Monarchy, is to quench the sun of the 

tiOual records. There is nothing in the Monarchy, 

^ t*aorc than in the Church, incompatible with the 

^^y deN'elopment of popular institutions. Though 

lucn should vote, there is no reason why 

y^ltj- should fall. Berryer is no political bigot ; 

**a» no personal antipathies. He ctm enjoy the 
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witty talL of Tliient, aud leave it to the public 
Jadgtnent to deal witli the admirer of Danton aud 
the worshipper of Napoleon. So expansive a nature 
ought to bare wou upon tlif National Assembly ; 
but, as the advocate's position and popular disposi- 
tion stand between him aud aodic of his owa p&rty, 
80 doea his sensitive repulsion of low-bred coarHcncss 
make it impassiible for him to place himself on a 
familial' footing with so undiscipUned an audience. 

In the courae of this day the Assembly waa 
startled by the appearance at the tribuue of Citizen 
Napokon Bonaparte, son of Jerome, the Ex-King 
of M^stpbalia. The i-cseuiblaucti to his great uncle 
ift truly remarkable, lie has the same massive clas- 
aicality of head aud fcaturcsj the same deep oHvc 
complexion — it was the very head that is seen OD 
the Arc de Triompbe de I'Etoile, and cast, as it 
were, in living bronze. Uad Louia-Napoteou such 
a head, hi* popularity would have been hcro- 
wurahip. As you examine the couutcnance, the 
impreaaioii is weakened, and the more weakened aa 
you watch the man moving about. He is young, 
but not slight, as his uncle was at the same agv; 
hia look indicates quickness and wile, rather than 
profound talent, lie seems clever, but of no high 
order of cleverness. Were it not for the likeness to 
the Napoleon, he would pass Cor a. fashionable younf^ 
gentleman, neither better nor worse 
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^■oliiooable yoimg gentlemen arc. An he wslkg 
tloag the passage on the height of the right, \nv- 
WDting only his profile and shoulder* between the 
tfnck bench aud wall, the moving huFit might be 
rnkcn lor a spectral appearance of the Enipcryr. 
lim business at the tribnne was not ominous of 
good. He moved to have all diplomatic papers 
connected with Poland and Italy produced, to 
enntjle members to take part in the discussion of 
the Polish and Italian Questions, f)x<^d for the fol- 
lowing Monday— 8 day to be for ever memorable. 
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for »ud wide, and tUat eumity against the civic force, 
which already liad beguo tu display itsult' amongst 
the blouses, although they might fae National 
Guards if they chose, was very much increased. 

A grand /Ste had been aonounced for the next 
day, under the title of Fdte de la Fratemiti. The 
project was marred by a public anoouncemeiit on 
the part of Louis Blanc, aud of the dclegatee of 
workmeu whu had aat at the LuKcmhourg, that 
inasmuch as the promises made to tli« workmen at 
the barricades of February had not been fuliilled, 
they would not take the places assigned to them in 
the Champs de Mars. This notification added of 
course to the prevailing excitement ; and there wrh 
BO much reason to apprehend that the fraternal feasl 
would be of a Cain and Abel kind, that it was 
adjourned. 

The proceedings of the Assembly on this day 
wei-e, with reference to the internal regulations of 
the Chamber, with respect to its Htaudiug Com- 
mittee, another matter; but the evident ascendancy 
which the old experienced ex-deputies of the liberal 
opposition continued to acquire, became remarkable. 
Only fur such men us Odilon Bari-ot, Vivien, and 
Dupin, it would have been hardly possible to have 
extricated any subject out of the confusion and 
chaos in which all propositions became involved. 
The Ministers could not lead the Assembly ; and 
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whea their spokesman, M. Flnwin, liazardcd a 
proposition of his own, il: was sure to fall bt-ncath 
the cuurteoiLs assaults of some R6publicains de h 
vet tie . 

Such a spectacle was not calculated to raise the 
LMCrably iti tbe eyes of the Clubs, who had indcwl 
Bttled the matter in their o-vrn mindsj that it was 
not Qp to the Kobespierreian revolutionary mark. 
In such a frame of mind, as the reader may easily 
imagine, did the Club leiidere pass Sunday, which, 
like some of the eves of the moat dreadful events 
d the first RcvoIutioD, waa marlted by a terrific 
thunder-storm. This had the agi-eeable effect of 
tempering the burning atmosphere, and Monday 
opened «"ith aU the fresh geniality of mid-May. 
The newspapers that morning betrayed the presenti- 
ments of the public with regard to this Polish 
Qoeetion. It was well understood that a powerful 
effort would he made to commit France to the 
hazardous chances of a war with the governments of 
Europe — a n^r for war's sake — a war that would 
mm the Revolution into a Dictatorship — transform 
the Assembly into a Convention, and cau^e the 
Government to be exercised through Committees of 
Public Safety, while it placed the bourgeoisie at 
die feet of rcvolutiooary tribunals. The banner of 
the Red Uepublie was to be raised, and planted on 
the ruins of European society. 
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There were two parties in the GovtTiinicnt, At, 
these two parties were called after the uewspapera, 
which having heen the instruments of their dcvR- 
tion, became now the organs of their policy and 
opinions. The Ri/orme prouoaneed for war ; the 
National for pcacr. The language of the former, 
epeakicg, ua wilb ■wv\[ known, the scutinients of 
Ledru-Rolliu, was well calculated to fttuf up the 
passions. "The peaple" it said, "conld not undcr- 
stiind tht; policy of the Govermiient ; the people 
were indignant at sOTing Poland in blood and tears. 
Were the penph to see the promises made at the 
H6tel-de-Ville evaporate in smolic ? Thev did not 
desire tu sit at ease within thnir walls, enjojing 
Beltislily the benefit of their institutions. There 
should be an armed propaganda ; for a close allianec 
with all people was the great law of French 
democracy. Hence it waa that the bulletins from 
Posen and from Cracow had caused such emotion 
amongst tlie masses ; the people wept and blushed. 
Would the Government," it asked in conclusion, 
" make their Republic selfish and cowardly ?" 

The National laboured elaborately to show that 
the I'olish Question affected Germany more than. 
France. Poland was close to Gcrmanv, and Gcr- 
mauy lay between her and France. French legion* 
on the Ehine would gtir up the old Germaa 
prejudices, and they would have to march through 
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a country converted into hostility by a rash and 
precipitate act of intervention. The power of 
democratic ideas to force their own way was repeated 
after M. de liamartine, and council given, which 
waa probably derived from the bureau of M. 
Bastide, that an address should go forth from 
the National Assembly to Germany and Poland, 
impressing on the one the justice of the cause of 
a violated nationality, and assuring the other of the 
sympathiea of France. While the organs of the 
two parties in the Government shadowed in the 
preaa the divisions of the Council Board, the walls 
of the city were covered with proclamations firom 
the Government, calling on the people to refrain 
from those assemblages, which, by disturbing pubhc 
tranquillity, were keeping down trade and per- 
petuating private misery. 

The Clubs, however, had formed their own reso- 
lution. They assembled at an early hour at the 
Place de la Bastille, each Club following its own 
■tandard-bearer, and some time after ten o'clock, 
the procession proceeded on its march. The inha- 
bitants dwelling along the whole line of the 
Boulevards were astonished at the spectacle that 
met their eyes. The banners were, some of them, 
Urge and tawdry ; all of red silk, with the names 
of the Clubs worked in gold, and adorned with 
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gold fringe. The crowd was iiuinense, aud marched 
ill regimental order. 

Tltfi-e was the Club of "The Rights of Man," 
from which had isaued, a few dajs before, a trucu- 
lent manifesto against the rich. Ou another banner 
was ioBcribed the title " I'ere Duchesne" — ^the name 
of llebert'sinlamoua journal, under the first Revolu- 
tion — a journal written in the slang talk of the 
lowest people, and conceived lu the worst spirit of 
the vvililcst Dcmagogiieisui. It would not be easy 
lu cull to mind ull the names and titles, nor is it, 
indeed, nccesftary — foi- the statistics of hnitalilv 
have but little attrition. It is enough to know 
the general spirit, for sake of guarding against it. 
Withont prejudice, it may be said that worse faces 
were never beheld than appeared in that crowd, 
whose dream weir of 1793, whose God was Robes- 
pierre, whose symbol was the bonnet-TQuge, and 
whose weapon la salrde guillotine. 

There were faces which faaciuated by tbieir very 
ugliness — the ugliness of brooding minds and cal- 
lous hearts, filled with diabolical passions. At a 
moment of halt, I was spoken to bv a man in u- 
blouse, whose cold, glittering eye left an iiupreHsiun, 
8» if a snake had nestled in one's hosum. Therr 
was that dead smile about the mouth, which is thi- 
unmi«takesble seal of villauy. It ia as the corns- 
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lion of corrupEioD compared with the grlowing 
^linl frorf-i'ous frE:slj sunlight of borCTolence and 
^Buooceuct:. I was relieved when the order to march 
^wwk him away to join his kissing demons of 

^^ "Hie fellow who bore the bonnet-rouge, or rather 
^K piece of red-painted wood, cut into that ahnpej 
^^waa the picture of a human bnite. He had a small, 
turucd-up nfise, and a huge undf-r^jaw, ivith more 
good hmnour, however, than others. The staudard- 
bearer of the Ilcpuhlicajis, who had beeu wounded 
in the hneute of the Cloitrc St. Mery, in 1834, 
carried, his bead on ooe side, aud looked in that 
half-slccjiy, watching way, given to the pictures of 
Tallcyrniid. Indeed, he appeared to be a common, 
eoar&e copy of the cold-blooded ori^nal, and was, no 
doubt, oik: of the springs of the movement. Of 
ft man who was intent on a newspaper, all that cotild 

Kien of hia fcatm'cs, bidden by an immense iilthy 
d, was an occasional glance of a scowling and 
bled eye. A young man, evidently a leader, wax 
■Q thin, that his clothes hung loosely about him; 
Hlwt bis small, pinched features were lighted by a 
^■poir of large, wild cyc», indicating the utmost au- 
n dacity and promptitude. 

^B The master of the ceremonies sat in a low cabrio- 
^let — a fierce Revolutionist, a stout fellow, with a 
jtliick heard, named liuber; but auffering under in- 
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disposition, the effect of lon^ imprisoutncut. It 
WHS expected that the priKrcHSton, oil arriviug st the 
^ladeleine, wuiild have halted, and with sn appear- 
Biice, at least, of respect for the Assembly, have sent 
forward a delegation, as had ht-eii done Ijy the 
armif-ffardc on Saturdny. No such thing ! They 
uiarchcd forward coolly, and with inti-cpid indiffer- 
ence. Tlic bridge facing the Chamber had been 
nccupied hy some eompanies of the Garde Mobile, 
with Ocaeral Conrtais, Commander-in-chief of the 
National C5uard*i, at their head. General Cuurtsiit 
is an old man, with n handsome face, whosp 
mingled expression was, as before noticed, that of 
eaucincss and levity. Pleasant nud brave, without 
sense or judgment, was this man ; and with a 
craving after popularity that unfitted him for hi* 
post. Tlie leaders, who knew tlmr man, dashed for- 
ward, whispered into his ear some revolutionary 
freemaaoury, all-powcrfnl over the initiated, and 
tlic Garde Mobile were ordered to draw the hayonets 
from their guns. The bridge was quietly passed : 
the foremoat of the pai-ty scaled the peryatile of the 
Chamber, others rushed into the doors at all sides, 
and in a moment the gtillcrics of the Assembly were 
filled to suffocation with a mob that electrified the 
Senate. All the avenues were alike quicTtly tilled. 

This \'a8t masBj vast hy compnriaon with the gal- 
lery dimensions of the huilding, formed but the 
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licail of tlic advancing column, the main budy 
rrjnaining in ignorance of the capture of tlic out- 
works. Tli(»s« lliat followed, quietly marched along 
to the entrance at the rear, where copious room is 
afforded by a square, in the centre of which sits a 
[darter ligure of the Republic, looking like all the 
cold unimaginative efforts of artists who believe not 
in Heaven, to give to abstraction a heavenly look, 
and only serving the imrposea of moralising retlcc- 
tioD, by standing upon a baaeoieut, which had been 
destined nndcr CharKra X. to a atatue of the mar- 
tyred Louis XVI. Around thia brittle image tnar- 
ihallcd the Clubs. The griiie had been shut agaitist 
Ihenii an were all the doors, and for some time 
there was decent patience, until it was ascertainctl 
that the invasion of the outworks hiid been carrii-d 
into the heart of the Assembly^ wlien there arose » 
laudable desire to take part is the tnurai)h, 
■nd to nave thctr banners over the vanquished. 
During the altercation at the grille, a shot was fii'ed, 
vhich caused a terrible panic for a few momenta, 

t happily did not lead to acnous consequences. 
It bad an electric effect, although but for a moment 
on the Assembly, and on the mob within. That 
shot never was e^tplaiucd; no more than the mhot 

At on the night of the 23rd of February rang the 
VncU of the Monarchy. Thcro is reason to auspect 
that it »"a^ systematically discharged to p!"o* 
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voke retaliation, cause a mflSe, and justify an oret' 
throw of the GovL-niment, hy cxcitinfj popalsr ^ 
indignation. Uy a rnnarknfale coincidence, H hap> 
pencd that about the time this shot was 6rcd, a 
man was acticd and made pmontr in the neigfa- 
bourhond ot" the Pantheon, who was spreading the 
cry that at the National Assembly they were 
cutting the throats of the people. So mach for 
what had passed outside. We must now look 
within. 

The Assembly had met at twelve o'clock, and as 
soon nx llic ordinary formalities had been gone 
through, M. Lncros^e ascended the tribune for the 
purpose of coraplaiuing of the conduct of General 
Courtaia, who had issued a moat unwarrantable 
order of the day, informing tht National Gnarda 
that it wa» the National Assembly that had decided 
titi postponing the second grand fSte of the Republic. 
The fact was not «o, for all that the Assembly had 
dune, wuR to rt^ecive an intimation to that effect 
from the Minintcr of the Interior. The circum- 
stance implied certainly strange levity on the part 
of the General, and, although the fact might not, 
under ordinarj' circumstances, have been entitled to 
much importance, yet at a moment when efforts 
were notoriously making to excite the people ^ainit 
the Assembly^ it did look suspicious. In the 
absence of General Couitais, who at that moment 
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hovA to commit an iudiBCrctlon of n mere 
and siispicimis kind, the inrident was not 
long dwelt upoii- 

A number of petitions in favotu" of Poland were 
%-bcn presented. At length, Ihc rt-j^uUir business of 
the day commenced by an interpellation from 
J!A, Arago, on the affairs of Itnly, which brought 
^A. Bastide, Miniater for Foreign Aff&irs, to the 
Cribunc. Francu, lie inaid, had inaugurated in Europe 
*hc dogma of the Sovereignty of the People ; that 
<logma they desired to see propagated, nor would 
*hcy in fact esteem their own emancipation com- 
Xilcte, so long as there were nations around thirm 
"whose people were suffering. It would be to the 
«ternal honour of France, he pursued, that her 
fKople, instead of thinking of thtnr own ^uancial 
and conimcrrial embarrassments, preaaed forward in 
favour of their brethren of Italy and of Poland. 
T«, they owed aid and assistance to Governments 
whose origin was like their own. France, by her 
geographical position and national genius, ought to 
be at the head of a liappy cunfcderation of free 
people. Nevertheless, tbcy had no right to go 
unbidden into other countries, if they did so, the 
prejudices and alarms of nations would be excited 
by the recollection of former invasions. They 
should first endeavour to reassure the miniU of 
their ncigbboura, so that they might be persuaded 
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tlint Fnincc did not desire any territorial adrtni _ 

for liorsc'If. Tlity, the French, ought to wait uj^^^ 

ihfir ariiiB, ready upon the first invitatioQ to jc^^^ 

in the dinnc work of the emancipation of peop^ 

Ttic treaties of Vienna were, to he sure, a 

letter ; but he had no dnnht that the day was ^— ^ 

hand when there would be a Congress compoac'^''' ^ ^ 

of the representatives of free natiuns, to regulate fc 

t au« and permanent raatiner the relationa 

countries with one another. The answer of whicl^ ^m 

tbia is the 8ubst».nec, not ha^-ing satisfied M. Ara — \,_^jB 

p>, M. dc I/auiartine announced that he woal^^^-"'^" 



wait for the interpellation regarding Poland, tc 
answer both together; on which M. Wolowski 
ascended the tribune. 

He had not proceeded more than a few sentences, 
when he became agitated and neiTous ; shouts or 
Vive la Pologne .' were heard outside from the 
crowd, that had by thia time forced the bridge, 
and from the light Btructure of the building, being, 
as the reader is aware, composed of wood and very 
spacious, the shouti^ sounded as fi'om a mob within 
the square on which the building was situated. 
Several inembers quitted their seats, and were 
nubing out to see what was the matter, when a 
voice was heard distinctly to exclaim : '• The duty 
of the National Aascnihly is to be at its post in so 
grave a circum&tancc as this." The warning was 
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iclyand had the intended effect, for the memben 
^f t;hc AKsembly, tlu-ougUoutthu scene tbatibilowetl, 
'Ver quitted their scuta, and exhibited admirable 
>>%i[iosurt; and di(^ity. 

BI. Wolowski cudeavourfd to master hi» cniotiou, 

' cl liroceedetl cltarly with his statement, but tlte 

'entiou of his audit-uce was otherwise directed, 

'd the shouts oi'tbc advancing coiumn, incrca«ing 

krc and more, al Icii^h envc-luped the uliole 

^^■■■♦.ilding as in u whirlpool of iiaasionstc exclainatiun. 

^Vt . Degoussee, Questui- of the Chamber, suddenly 

^^t»tcrcd, and mounting the tribune, stood by the 

^^de of the advocate of Poland. A member begged 

^|k him to get down, and not make a ridiculous 

^^enc. Now M. Degouasce was just the man to 

**i8ke a ridicnlons scene- Tall, thin, and sombit:, 

Mfitb a sepulchral voice, a:id veiy ceremonious, he 

E^^^'^ht have been taken for Don Quiiotte himscEf; 
in truth, he had encountered something moi-e 
ous tlian a wind-mill. The protection of the 
timbly had, lie said, been assigned to the Pre- 
Rident and the Questors ; and yet, contrary to the 
Orders of the Questota, the Comnutnder-in-Chicf of 
the National Guardu had ordered the Garde Mobile 
^^jo sheath their bayonets. A mui-uiur of iadigna- 
^Bbou ran through the benches. A cry was heard 
that the "Salle was invaded 1" "Summon the 
.Commandcr-in<Chicf to the bar !" cxelaio: 
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bor. Clement Thomas, Colonel of the National 
Ouards riisbed to the tribune, and made his sten- 
torian Toicc rfifoanA. A considerable maas of people, 
inured by a sentimcDt of aympathy for Poland, had 
foreed their waj into the Aaaembly, in order to 
present a petition. 

This apparent palliation of violence was met by 
expressions of auger, and before the speaker bad 
time to explain bis meaning, the galleries were j 
filled with a vtld mob, bearing banners, shoutin^^sl 
for Poland, and elbowing and thrusting t 
affright*^ oci^upaiita out of their way. " Prcsi — 
dent, clear the tribune, it is your duty !*' exclaimei 
aome, " There is no liberty here \" cried others— 
" Let Clement Thomas take the supreme com 
mand of the National Guards," boldly propo! 
M. Dupin. 

BarbeB ntshed to the tribune, and endeavoured 
to take the place of Cldnietit Thomas. Several 
members hurried to the foot of the tribune, calling 
on Thomas not to give way, and Thomas held his 
ground, lie is a fine, tall, handsome fellow, with 
a fair beard, nf not very polished manners, and a 
good match for Burbea. The National Assembly 
ought, he said, to protest against the violation of 
wbiich it was the object. At this moment, the gal- 
leries were filled to sxiffocation. Amidst the shouts 
of the Clubsj were heard shrieks irum womcn^ 
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^though the greater nuinWr, it ilvscrves to be 

^^ecorded, displayed admirable courage and prcsenct; 

^H^ iniiid. By and bye the men in blouses, and in 

^^'^ft.lAy' ftttirc, were seen to drop from the triltnnes 

" '^t^^i the scats of the members, and before there waa 

*^e for expostulation, the doors were forced open, 

**«I the aalie waa filled as by a flood that had bamt 

^^^ dykes. 

It appears that just previous to this iuvasion, the 
^^*^t lillip had beeu. giveu to tbc hesiLullDii of the 
^V^asses, by the appearance of Barbe-s, Albert and 
^HUonis Blanc, bound together by a krjE^ flag, in a 
^^^■atemal cmbrucc. This tliuatrical actiuii, with some 
**j>propriatc vrorda by Louis Blanc^ fired the faneies 
Of the audience, who at this burlesque spectacle, 
^ftook liOuis Blanc on their shoulders, and rushed 
^tnto the salle. 

1^ At the head of the mob, appeared Sobricr, 

^^felanqui, Raapail, and Rcvcral other leaders of the 

Clubs. Louis Blanc addressed the Clubs, telling 

them that if they wished to have the sacred right 

^of petition ratified, they would act with inuderation. 

^Klt wa-i Ilaspail who presented the i)etitioi), but on 

^ ^»i» mounting the tribune, there was a bnrst of 

indignant esclamatlon from the Assembly, not- 

witbiitmidmg the meuacea eai])]oyed against n^eni- 

[bera ia all directions by the mob, armed with 
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knives and pistols, wbicli they ogtenly displayed. 
One of the iumdera stood ujion the tribant;. 

M. Corbon, the editor of the organ of the work- 
man, called the "Ateher," himself formerly a. 
working mar, left hia seat, and forcing his way to 
the chair of the Fresidcnt, took his stand by Ms 
side, hoping perhaps to save him by his influence, 
or to share his dangers ; and there he sfood^ showing 
bis dark, mild, thoughtful face, in brave serenity. 
After considerable delay and great tumult, Kaspail 
succeeded in reading the petitiou. Raspail is a 
man of European cctcbrity as a chcmiat, olthongh 
of 11 Momewhat epurioue kind. He can boast no 
diplomas or Univeraity degrees, and is what would 
he glorions, if regarded as an unfriended conquest 
ovirr difficulties of patient force of will — a self- 
tang/it man ; but which, if it signiiy a presumptuous 
self-contidence, unwarranted by extraordinary na- 
tural abilities, is only another name for what some 
call him — « quack. 

For a geuius who broke a lauce with Orfila^ on 
a point in which Orfila is an authority, that of 
arsenic — which Raspail said could be found of itself 
in the human body, or in old chairs and tables, and 
BO protested against Orfila's evidence in the case of 
Madame Lafarge, on whose testimony she WM 
condemned for having poisoned her husband, — '{into 
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at pirasant by-patlis of pareuthcsis are we not 
•cBsionslly diverted!}— tor w* bold s genius, it has 
to be recorded, tliat his name is not aMOciatwl 
With any higher discovery tbau that of camphor for 
*72iyrame«, aod cauipbor Hubstitates for cigars. 
He ia a bold man, however, this Raspail, and 
eacLed a mob, detvniiincd to overthrow the Pro- 
iaional Govcmment when there was a whi«pcr of 
backing into a regency. Like Marat, he hved 
among the L'aubourgians of the Ici't bank of the 
tSeine, and set up a journal, which he calUnl, after 
t:luit of the victim of Charlotte Corday, L'Ami du 
enpte. Such was the man who audaciously 
aurped the tribum.* of the National Assembly, 
from which he fulminated a decree for war, con- 
veyed io the affected guise of a petition. As soon 
Bs it was read, the Pre&ideut was about to signify 
that it should be referred to the proper bureau, but 
he. could not make himself heard in the deafening 
vonfuHion. 

Barb^ joined his efforts to those who soogfat 
to have the salle cleared, now that the right of 
^letition had been rceofrui&ed, and that the people 
had dchled l>efore the Assembly ; but while the 
tribune was crowded, and the galleries were crack- 
ing (it ia surpriaing how they held together) and 
the Clubs were marching, and the rcpresentativea 
were receiving insults, menaces, and even blows. 
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while weapons were brandiahed aboat, and whi -* ''" 
wanton strokes, bk if of hammers^ Buggestcil tb^^' 
fear that tlierr were s'ltnc diabolical enough W 
endeavour to knock away the sujijiorts from ttar^ '"^ 
great woodcu shed itself, the famous Clab-Ieadet ^^^^i 
Blanqui, was fairly lifted over the heads of th «r*e 
crowd into the tribune, not to talk of Poland, bu^^^-**' 
of a more intensely exciting subject, that of th ^^^ 
miseries of the people. ■ 

Blanqui, like Barbes, waa an old conspirator*^ 
and bore, like him, that unmistakable clay.co!^3^ 
colour, which is communicated by the coostaul^ 
pn>aence of the prison wall. His features, wheix 
exatnined, were Bpirited and regular ; a long, thin 
face, high no&e, and high, but narrow forehead, 
such as marks men of enterprise rather than 
thought. But there invested the whole counte- 
nance a sardonic espreaaiou — an intense enjoyment 
of mischief — that would have formed a model for a 
Mephistophilee. This man had founded, in June 
1835, the secret society called Des Fttmilles, which 
merged subsequently into that of Dei Saisons. 
He had known Pepin, who was executed for the 
part he had taken in the Pieschi massacre, and had 
been apprised iu the nioiuiiug of that fearful attempt, 
by Pepin himself, of the intention to fire an infernal 
machine. Blanqui waa the leader of the ^meute of 
the 12th of May, in which Barbes covered himself 
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with infamy by that cft!d-bli>ode(l assassination of 
ftn officer, to which refKreuce has bceu already 
made. Over tliis Blanqui there hung a cloud of 
■iDijpicioii. Id the archives of the pohuc^ had Ix'en 
ibuad by the Provisioua! Goveniiiient, a iiajiBr 
giving the history and composition, the dfsigiis, 
Ktiempts, and causeti of failures of the conspirators' 
a^nts and followers; and it w«« concluded that 
£1aiiqm liad furnished this confession to the Govem- 
mcut of Louis-Phil ippf, tur the purpose of having 
his own life spared^ and the rigours of his conHne- 

tieot mitigated. The Provisional Government 
new so well the dangerous power of Blanqui, thatj 
in order to destroy his iufluence, they gave it to 
the " Revue Retrospective/^ The paper produced 
Hah immense sensation ; but Blanqui protested witli 
^^•uch energy that the whole had been concocted to 
ruin no great a patriot, that he coutrtvcd to maiu- 
tain a certain leaderehip. The cousciousneBa that 
he was not wholly trusted made him more dcspernte, 
and it would not he going too for to assert that 
this man, in whose heart, according to the energetic 
expression of Jjedru-RoUinj was not. blood, hut 

I gall, was capable of equalling the most bloody 
prototj-pe that could be found in the revolutionary 
Ust, from Marat to Couthou. Such was the man 
who had been lifted into the tribune. He began, in 
hift dry, cauitic voice, by on allusion to the mas- 
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Mcrea of Rouen ; but, an H the thread of his dia- 
coiirsc had been broken by the wild shout ai 
execration the allusiou had raised, be turued to the 
subject of thr miseries of the peojile ; and his 
words beiug lost ngaiu in the shouts and tumult, 
he took up the cause of Poland, and demanded an 
immediate decrci^ that Frauce ghoiild uut return her 
sword to the sheath until Poland had been re- 
establish ed. 

This speech was followed by frightful tanmlt. 
Ledru-Kollin at length obtaineil, if not silence, 
% mitigation of the fiiry. He declared, that he did 
not appear as a member of the Govcrnmeut, but m 
a simple i-epresentative. He assured them that their 
feelings for Poland found an echo in his heart ; he 
also responded to their i^'iakes regarding the claims 
of labour. He flattered the people on account of 
their good sense, prudence, &c., and got himself 
iiiaultcd for Ins pains j for he was told that he 
betrayed the people on the 17th of March. He 
would propose, be said, that the Assembly should 
declare itself en jjei'mauence, on condition that the 
people ahoald i-etire. Some cried " Yes/' and some 
cried "No." MaJiy demanded the formation of a 
Ministiy of Labour. Some aaid, ^' Let ua retire ;" 
and some menacingly demanded an immediate an- 
swer to their demands. RospaiJ andBlanqui endea- 
voured to make the people mthdraw. Uuber shouted 
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t]iat they wou\d withdraw, but that they would dc- 
ijle two by two, «o that the Ai^scmbly should see 
that SOOjOOO citisens were watching tlicm. An 
artillery officer^ with drawn sword^ lendiug half-a- 
dtwcn fcllowx, took his atsitiou behind the Presidentj 
wbutn he treated aa a prisoner. The President re- 
fused peremptorily to adjouni the Assembly ; for 
be clearly saw, that if be did so, the mob would 
remain, and declare the Goverament dissolved. 
Barbifi, who until thi-i moment had tried to 
the the people, now tost his gi^lf-possession, and 
fulminated the wildest propositions : nn immediate 
my foi' Polandj ntid n forced contribution of a mt/- 
hard ou the rich. A shout of exiUtatioii hailed the 
latter pmpuBitiun. Tlie mob began trO dance and 
aipers — some bellowing for two hours* leave of 
pillage of Paris. At this moment <hTim8 were heard 
beating outside, which raised the excitement to 
frenzy. " ^Vhoever beats the rappet," shouted 
iarbes, amidst roars of applauae, *' is a traitor \" 
he Pnvidciit, encouraged by the approach of suc- 
lur, made his voice heard : — " I order you,^' said 
•-, " to leave, and allow tlie Assembly to deli- 
berate." HsCs were ahaken at him, and he was 
threateningly told to hold his tongue; still he rc- 
ivated the order. One ahouted for the organiza- 
aon of labour. Huber shouted for the dejile; while 
RaspaJl laboured to induce the mob to retire. " 1 
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will ha\'C no more to do with you," shouted he, '' ^' il 
you do not vacate the aatle." Still the shouts fo*"i 
Mini»try of Labour — for liOois-BIanc, who h^ 
been seized tind cairicd in Lriumph — lor ven^nce 
ou the murderers of the puojile of Itoutu — for PolancI 
— arose, Tvliile the drums were heard to beat neanr 
and nearer. 

The President was threatened with summary ven- 
geance if he did nut order the rappet to cuaae. It 
was then half-past three o'clock, at which time K 
whisper was given to the President that he would base 
rehef withiu a quaitcr of au bo\ir. The Preaideot, 
in order to borrow time, affected to give the order 10 
stop the rappel ; aud, had he not done bo, be 
might have been murdered. Irtjuls-Blanc, having 
undergone a triumphant ovation, waa now placed 
standing upon a table within the taHe, A 
iiudden cry, that the galleries were giving way 
sobered the oioh for a moment, but only for a mo- 
micnt ; for the fiiry was revived by the red flag of the 
Jacobins being brought in, anrmounted by a piece 
of crape. At this moment, Iluber, who from ex- 
haustion had fainteJ, and lain in the front for half- 
iin-hour, nishcd forward, seized tlie draj/eau rougt, 
and, waving it, declared the National Assembly dii- 
Kolved. Some, stricken with an act of audacity that 
went beyond their iutentiona, shouted "No, no!" 
But there was on^ a glimmer <rf sense now. The 
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<\Citcment gtW beyond all boimds. A piece of 
paper waa conveyed ou a pike to llubcr, wlio was 
sLaking his &st at the Preaident. He took the pnpcr; 
it was & decree, dranii up in foiin, for the dissola- 
Hon of the Provisional Government. At this mo- 
ment the President was turned out of his st.'at, 
which was taken by the artillery officer before- 

>ticed] before whom waa raised a stantbrd, with 
ihc bonnet rouge, by » iiian who held a drawn 
sword; and President, Vice-President, and S'ccre- 
Caries, retired, followed by sc^'cral members. On 
seeing this, one proposed that the reprosentati^'cs 
who left should be declared traitors to their country. 
Swerol read lists of names which they propoacd as 
members of the Provisional Govcrnoient. A general 

oat was raised, " To the Hotel-dc-ViJle V* and 
emnes.'" At this moment, while tUey were 
ig about the names of the Froriaional Go- 
vernment, the drums were heard. A cloud seemed 
lo have filled the place, caused by the steam thut 
aroRC from the dense and heated mass, and gave 
Ihe finishing hue to so siaiater a sceuc. The Garde 
Mobile snddenly entered, with fixed bayonets ; and, 
as if by magic, the salte was cleared of the panic- 
stricken mob. To the Ilotel-de-VdIe they went, 
>ro['laimLng that the National Aitscmbly wai^ dis* 

Ived, and that anew Revolution had been cficcted. 
Uke was the manner of its accomplishment 
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to that of the Revolution of Februarj', by % i 
inrasion of tlte Chamber, that the report vasl 
liered ; anil so paralyzed were the ^'ational Gt 
at the H6trl-de-Villr, that the insurgents cncoaV' 
tavA very little rcsiKUnce as they entered the build- 
ing, vhich has ever been regarded as the head- 
quarters nf Dew governments. The cunspiraton 
were now seated io a room of the H6ld-Lle<TiUe, 
which they deemed in their possession. From 
the windows they were throwing slips of paper 
with the uauies of the Provisioual Ooveniment, 
which, strange to say, dif5;rcd from tint: another — 
showing hasty and divided couucild-^but all agreeing 
with rp3])ect to some u&mesj enough to make the 
blood of the citizens freeie with horror — when' 
there set forth as stivage au expedition from a bouse 
in the Rnc dc Itivoli, as ei'er oecurrcd in a civilised 
city. At No, 16 in that atrect there is a house, 
whieh, as it commands some windows of the Tni- 
leries, had been purchai^ed by the lutcntlatit of the 
Civil List, that it might not become & den of conspi- 
ratora. As the property of the Crown, it became spoil 
for tlic Republicans, and was taken posaession of 
by M. Sobrier, who, not having the Prefecture of 
Police all to himself, set up on his own account an 
independent authority. This bouse Sobrier turned 
into a fortress, which be garrisoned with a hundred 
Montaynardt, who fuUowed the fortunes of so hardy 
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v^ntui'cr. He filled the cellfti^ mtb arms and 
anitioii J and, so far fram makiri!; iiny secret of 
"^ proceedings, he called on his old chum, Caassi- 
*"*«;, for supplies, and got them. 

Sotjrier, a man of tak'nt — and, if M. de Lninnr- 
''ne be DOt yielding to his amiable credulity, a man 
**^ religious enthosiaam, full of the poetry and 
Pftadon of revolutionary idealism — issued a news- 
Pftper from hia fortreiis, called the Commune df 
'*<tna, and it would be hard tw say whether thU 
l*aper, or the aspect of the wild and 8avag:e aentinels, 
**» their red saalica, holding guard over their myste- 
rious magaaiue, inspired more anxiety. There irerc 
"trange whispers about the doings inside. It was 
^id, that indulf^ug in some drunken freak one 
light, a body of myrmidons seized on passers by, 
bandaged their eyes, and led them before a revo- 
lutionary thbuQal, at which the future Coi!iiibEiIs of 
a coming Reign of Terror were rehearaing their 
parts. .-Vfter a severe warning against bourgeois 
8elfishnc33, the prisoners were released, with a hint 
to hold their tongues. 

So soon as it was announced that the National 
Assembly was dissolved, Sobrier, who had been 
disappointed at not being made Minister of Police 
in February, determined to Beeure fur himself, by 
the laws of conquest, the Miulstry of the Interior, 
and he marched, at the head of bis expedition, 
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^euDSt the magnificent seat of the Home Depart-' 
ment, in the Faubourg St. Gcrmaia. Had he 
succeeded, the telegraph would have been in thefl 
hands of the insui-geuts, and the provinces kept 
in the dark ; fur, at the same moment^ another 
expedition was or^uiziug by an ambitious Foct- 
niastcr-Oencral. Sohricr failed, and was made 
priaonnr; the energetic Etienne Arago protected 
the Po8t-0ffice, and the provinces were saved irom 
alarm. 

While list* of a Provisional Government were 
emanating from the HGtcl-dt'-ViUe, and while 
the Xutiuual Guards were ast^uibhug iu the tuosi 
resolute manner, aa yet ijrnorant of the true stale 
of things, tlie people of Paris were in the wildcat 
alsmi : the Boiili-vards were filled with people, the 
ci'cniiig was beautiful, the whole population were 
out of doors, and iu groupn, asking what was the 
newa ? For half an hour it was believed that the 
Government was overthrown, and that men were 
stouding on the brink of a massacre; all were 
heai't-aick; but »aid that it could not last, for the 
provinces would march on Paris. What ! Barb&s, 
the Hssasaia ; and lHanqui, the desperate conepi- 
rntor; and Louis Blanc, the Communist ; and Ras- 
pail, the quack ; and Cauasidiere, aud Ledru-Bollin, 
masters of France ! It could not be ! But what 
misery might not be pressed into even a little wci-k 
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The masses of National Guords 
all sides towarda the National 
Adsembly, and looking bo thoughtful and rcjiolutn, 
iuspired confideace ; and before aa hour had 
elapsed fmm the period of the finnonnccincnt that 
K i-cvoiutiou had been accoin;iliBhcd, the gluddtiii- 
ing intelligence wan circulated that the traitors 
wfrc arrested, 

Let ue return to the A&scniLly. As mod as the 

*«//e was cU-arcd of the mob, JM. Duclerc at once 

took the chair of the I'residcut, and auuouticcd, 

amidst load cheers, that the Assembly was not 

dissolved, and would rcauni^ its proc(M;dingB. At 

this moment, General Comiais, ia hia unifonn of 

Commander-in-Chief of the National Guards, 

entered, and was received with every mark of 

indij^ity ; — his cpBulettes were torn off, he was 

called a traitor, and but tar the iuterfcrciicc of 

lome members, who took hiiu away, might hare 

mffered w-vercly from the enraged Nationul Guards. 

M. Corbou, who had behaved so well during the 

trying scene that had preceded, now took the chair 

u Vice-Fresideiit ; and Clement Thomai^, ia hi!^ 

imifonn of Colonel of National Guards, entered, 

and as his hand was bleeding from a wound 

ircccived in defending the Asat-'mbly, he was received 

with enthusiasm* He nnnouaced that the AsaeriL- 

Uj was under the protectioQ of the National 
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Giurdsi, with the 



id of vrhich lie had just 



command 
been invested. 

M. de Lamartine now entered. Dunng the 
invasion by the mob he had been obserrcd to sit 
for a while ou his scat, composed and tranquil as 
usual, but profoundly saddened. Mow his illusionsi 
must have been shattered I He did not allow him- 
self to remain long under such impresniorie, but 
disengaged himself from the mob, and set about 
active duty. On bis return he was hailed with 
cordial eheera, and having proposed resolutions of 
thanks to the National Guards, he proceeded to 
state that the conspirators were, at that moment, 
at the Uutcl-de-Ville, eDdeavooriug to form a 
Government. "At such a moment/' he addcdj 
*' the Government is no longer in Council — ^thc 
Govemment, Citizen National Guards, is at your 
head — it is at your head in the street, or if necessary, 
ill the field of battle." 

This speech was received with acclamation by the 
National Guards, uaw occupying the gall^ and the 
gaUericsj and every vacant spot. " Comrades to 
the HAtcl-dc-Villc !" became the cry. The drams 
beat. Lamartine uud Ledru-IUiUiu left the Aasem- 
bly, and having mounted horses, proceeded to what 
they expected tu tiud a scene of battle ; but at that 
moment the traitors were in the hands of justice, 
and liamartitic enjoyed his last ovation. The 
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issembly was declared in permanence. A con- 
iiised and irregnlar discussion ensued on the 
profanation to which the Assembly had been sub- 
JKsi^d.. Every half hour some angry «' indignant 
^eaker would be interrupted with fragments of 
itit:e:lligence : " Barbes, Blanqui, Baspsil> and Gene- 
nX. Coortais had been arrested I" " Intelligence had 
be^x] gent through the telegraph to all parts of the 
Cfmutry that the Assembly had been invaded; bat 
thsit order had been restored." " The regular de- 
patrture of the mails had been seeing" " Solnier 
l&d. been taken." Then the Frocnrenr-G^^ral 
■pplied for the sanction of the Assembly to the 
■Erest of its members, Barbes, Albert, and Coortais ; 
md this was followed by long debates on the powers 
of the Assembly. Lamartiue re-appeared, announc- 
ing that the conspiracy had been destrc^ed. At 
^gth Louis Blanc entered, and was receii^ with 
Do less indignity than Courtais. He asserted his 
^nocence, yet announced that he sympathized 
*itli the object of the demonstration; apok^^ixed 
"^ the conduct of his friends, Barbes and Blanqui ; 
''It Was obliged to cut short explanations that every 
foment were interrupted by expressions of anger. 
^ tlija excited way the Assembly sat until nine 
''Clock, when it adjourned to the following morning. 
■4.t this time the scene out of doors was singularly 
'"'imated. The National Guards were all under 

'*'OL. I. H 
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Wins; aud wherever a detachment was met, 
was cheered by the people, wlueh cliccrs would be 
returned by shout* of " Vive la RepubViquf. /'* The 
National Guards, coascious that tbey had dune the 
state BOme ser^'ice, were happy, and, like truly liappy 
persona, not revengefully disposed. The shocked 
and frightened people were not in qait« ro kind]y a 
mood; aud had the National Guards taken them 
prisoners, tried them by Conrt- Martial, and dealt 
with them Buramavily, they would have oiily re- 
sponded to the impulses of the moment. Tliat they 
contented themselves with handing over the insur- 
gent leaders to justice speaks well for a body against 
wlucU bad so louf; bccu directed the malice of the 
Clubs. There was no poseibility of approaching the 
HAtcl-de-Ville, where the prisoners were, all the 
avenues being blocked up with, the armed civic 
legions. Many inhabitants of hou^s in the neigh* 
bourhood illaminated their windowa, in testimonv of 
their joy at the great deliverance of the Republic 
from BO imminent and fearful a danger. 

It remains now to be asked — whether the occur- 
rence of the day was the result of a premeditated 
design ? Had it been so, would not prcparationa 
have been made to follow it np ? It is certain, that 
many who had joined the procession were not at all 
aware that it was to have been more than a demon- 
rtralion in favour of Poland. The National Guards, 
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who had come np firom the prorinoes to assist tt the 
(^d^tnonial appointed for the dav piceediiie, b^ied 
to Swell the procession, and /A«y asmndh- har- 
boored no design against the AsBembh-. On ibt 
other hand, how explain the written decree piit 
mto Haber's hand for the dissolatioii of the A^ 
■cnafcly ? How explain the march of Sobrier on tte 
^Iinistry of the Interior ? How explain the doc::- 
*i^eQtB found at his house, consisting of demcs 
Prepared for promolgation on the Goremment beinir 
overthrown ; and among which was a tcit remaric- 
^l>le one, stating, among other consideradmu wfav 
^ue Assembly was dissolved, " that the people, roiuc 
Peaceably with a petition in tavoat of Pohnd, had 
^*eea fired upon." 

The attack of the 15th of May was the third of 
the hind. There was one on the I'th <rf Slardk, 
vhich failed because the great man of the penMU 
composing the procemion to the Hdtel-de-Vilk, 
vere in ignorance of the intention of their leaden. 
1*he attempt of the 16th of April f&iled, htawt 
^e plot having got wind, General Changamier, with 
''**nderfal promptitude, called out the Natunal 
''Uards. Ignorance on the part of the maat, of 
the intention of the leaders, affords no presmupti^jn 
^^ absence of design. It is to be prcatnmed rather 
^*t the leaders were not agreed amon^ thcm- 
"^^^ca, and that becaose they were jolons aiid 

a2 
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suspicious of cacli ntlicr. SohriiT, it can liardly 
be doubted, vfta prt-parcd to push for an overthrow 
of the Assembly, atitil for tlio re-establisbment of 
1794 in its integrity, Dictatonshijt, revolutionary 
tribunals, Comniittcc of Public Safety, AYar, and 
all; so was Iluber. Kaspail was evidently not pre- 
pared to go so far. Barbf^s waa hnrricd by the itnpr> 
tuosity of ibc torrent into a premature line of con- 
duct. Louis Blanc would bave beca satisfied had 
the right of petition been established, 83 it waa 
understood at the time of the Convention ; namely, 
the right of the people to march to the Assembly, 
aud dictate its wishes. This being established, the 
real power would have lain with the Cluha, while 
the Assembly would have afforded the decency of 
legislative form. At the same moment, his desired 
" Ministry of Laboar and Vrogress " would have 
becu extorted, and he and Albert made Cabinet 
Ministers, and the real governing power of a 8o- 
eialiut-Couunuuist administration. 

The niattei* having gone beyond his intention, 
his subecqucnt conduct was marked with hesitation. 
He buzzed about the 116tel-dc-Ville, as a moth 
round a taper ; but whether he dropped down to 
the Council Board with Barbe» aud Blauqui, is u 
disputed point. lie denii^a that he did; but there 
is positive contradiction of his. word by a Colonel 
of National Guards, who says he saw him j yet he 
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might have been mistaken. There is reason to 
beliere that the levity or treason at the head of the 
National Guards, the treason at the Assembly, 
perhaps the ready treason at the Council Board, 
was also lying in waiting at the Prefecture of 
Police. 

On the approach of the Insurgents to the H6tel- 
de-Ville, the Montagnards of the Prefecture, as if 
by common accord, drew out each man a red sash, 
which he flourished about his head, and then 
girded roimd his body. M. Canssidieie, the Pre- 
fect, of course knew nothing of the traitorous dis- 
position of his body-guard, and of their intentions 
to support the coming Dictatorship of Barbes, 
Uanqui and Sobrier, with the aid of Raspail, Cabet, 
ThoT^, and Froudhon. He, poor man, lay ill in 
bed ; but not so ill as to prevent our having the 
pleasure of describing his appearance the next day 
at the tribune of the National Assembly. 
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CHAFTEBX. 

lUUTATIOir OP THK ABBKMBLT — MASC CA.USSIDIIBI' 

•rmmucDBM of tbk pRBrKcruBK or policx'V- 

DCCOrX — LrCIBN MCEAT. 

The appearance of the Assembly on Tuesday) 
the 16th. was sombre, agitated^ and irritable. A 
tfvv^^rute bixlv feels predsek hke an individual. 
Th» body had bcvu outraged in its own house; 
asd ahhv>uf h it had courageously looked the armed 
ru£an iu the fioe. and maintained a decent air of 
A'>mpo«un>, whilst a trusty servant was fetching the 
{v^^Y. it felt, uevenheless,. a sense of humiliation. 
IXv* lj.tui$ XVl. felt not more overwhelmed with 
tETtei aitd shaute when, on a similar invasion of his 
t^AJKY w" the Toilehes sisty years before, the 
h/*vtf<- •vaji*' had been aiockingly placed on his head. 
li ««s tVv< v><\ the head ot buffeted and doomed 
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monarchy, that the sign of Diartyrdom was now 
thrown. It was not even on law and legialatiiin tlmt 
Entence of death was passed by a mub, wheu au 
armed artillciyman took the chair of the ejected 
President, under the shadow of the mock Phi-ygion 
^cap. No, worse again : it was society, as constituted 
^HiDongst civilized man, that was dei»tined to pei'ieli 
^Bn a whirlwind of anarchy. Eeli^un, i-ulc, legi^jla- 
^^ion, and law, with family and property, wcpk to 
have gone together. Civilization would have dis- 
appeared, and cities given place tu a dusolate 
wilderness, for the tiger, the monkey, and the 
serpent — for blood, lust, and grovelling debaae- 
^^■lent. 

^P The irritation of the Assembly broke out at 
once, and was manifested in a series of sharp inter- 
rogations, addressed to the President, rehitive to 
bis having issued an order not to have the rappel 
beaten. HIa e^tplanation wae^ that he did so to 
gain time, as he knew that in a (juarter of an honr 
more relief would arrive. The exjilanatiuu was met 
x\ith expressions of anger and affected contempt, 
which were hardly deserved. M. Gamier Pages 
gave a better direction to the excitement, by an- 
Mimcing the arrest of the leading conspb-ators, and 
lelaiUng the nieasurea that had been taken for the 
litsetvatioii of order. Anger was again excited, 
rbcn it waa told that the rioters arrested bv tlu: 
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N>tu»iBl Gaards were liberated hy the police, while 
ihc Garde Rrjmblicmne, a new police forcCj were 
manifesting what their feelings were by shouting 
•* Vlre BarbeM !" " Wliy iras not Caussidiere, 
the Prefect of Police, in his place to explain such 
conduct V If he was not there, Laraartine was, to 
rindicstc hi« conduct, and answer for the loyalty 
at his intentions. Lamartine the apologist of 
Caussidiere I A deep whisper ran fi-om bench 
to hendi. Lamartine had given a stab to hia 
own repulatinn. .Mready had he suffered by bia 
obstinate adherence to Ledru-Rollin ; he now 
ftuifered itiflnitfly more by hid marked protection 
of Causjudierc. M. Baroche, au advocate of enu- 
neneCj declared openly that the Assembly saw nith 
dis!«tisfartioii such a man at the head of the 
pohcc. But an indescribable sensation was produced 
when M. dc Momay rose and affirmed that Huber, 
the man who had pronounced the dissolution of the 
Assembly had been released from arrest ; and not 
csHtf Hubcr, but Blauqui, had been arrested, and 
aAcrmu-ds set he^ At length, Caussidiere ap- 
)>c»nxl, and as he hmpedj or affected to limp, to 
the tnbuDc, the Assembly assumed an aspect, which 
it was iiuiMMsible to miatalte ; it was that of pro- 
fflwadl distniai, mingled with aversion. 

MiK Cawssidiere is a study. Even in so thickly 
W M lWP g • g;aUcry of ivvoluliouary portraits, he 




stands out aloDc. He is the in elo •dramatic heru 
of the Revolution ; a sort of Grindoff, such as vc 
TecoUcct to have taken in our boyish day* as the 
type of pleasant picturesque ferocity, in that perfect 
tnockcT)' of tliB unities (tailed tlu! "Miller and his 
Men." Perhaps it is the hat th«t suggests GHodoff ; 
for Causaidierc, has inau^rated a broad-brimmed, 
slouched beaver, with a high^peaked crown, around 
which there ought, for Jiakc of peifcclion, to curl 
a red feather. This hat was not chosen out of 
iDduIgeuce of a capriciou» taste ; it was the rallying 
mga of the chief of a new-hattcd party, to which 
it was to be in the day of battle as Ike ^rhite 
panache of Henry IV. at Ivry. As Caussidi^re is 
a tall man, the hat added to his height, and he 
Itxiked, as lie desired, rnnarltuble. 

This tribune of the people — whose soul lay with 
the very poorest of the poor j who had himself in 
that weary chase after a calling, so often the lot of 
ineTi, who brought up to no honest business, are 
afforded the opportunity of displaying a versatile 
aptitude for all — from coaxing orders for goods 
ortdn-rtiHcmcnts, to anything withiu the range of 
ibe World of politics, trom the preuiiei'ship to the 
police — this now emnncipatcd man from the galliDg- 
chain of want, bedecked bis ample person lu tlie 
fKirpws of the newest fashions. The beet dressed, 
oort varnish-booted, whitc-waistcoatcd and fancy- 
it 3 
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cravfttted man on town, was the great champion of 
the HSpublique DemtfCnUu/Ne et Sociaie. lake 
George in the opening chapter of Kcnilworth, he 
might enact the gentleman as he [ileascd, but under 
all, the ci-devant commis-voyoifeur *vas prcsu'iit. The 
head of the man is set on a short thick neck, 
which, with the low broiv, looked animal-like and 
sensual. He, of all the fiei-ce democrats, wore no 
heard, because his satiny, soft, florid cheek, could 
not put forth so Oriental an appendage in auiGcxeutly 
becoming Imurionsncss. Besides, this hero wa» 
not a man of half-measures ; he would be bearded 
like the Grand Turk, or not bearded at nil. The 
artful, yet daring auulj looked through a sly watch- 
ful eye — the eye of the crouching leopard. So 
much for the external man, which pictured harmo- 
tiiuualy the inner. The mind was well supplied 
with samples of all kinds of knowledge, and exhi- 
bited with the incoherent profneion of an agent 
pressed for time in pursuit of rustouiers. He 
seemed to have picked up some loose scrap* of the 
heathen mythology, some disjointed axioms of 
moral and political philosophy, with a copious 
capital of slaug, which he did hie beat to hide under 
the choicest Arabesque imagery, but which would 
ever keep ooning out, like damp from mortar, in 
which had mingled sca-saud. Like another chief 
to whom he bore a sort of reaemblance, for he 
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might be callwl the Rob Eoy ol* the Faubourgs, 
he would, when i-xcited, drop into the real cmphasJa 
o( his uative dialect ; aod even the unposiiig aspect 
of the National Aaacnibly tiotild not rcBtrain Caus- 
sidiere from a roUiog tire of aaerh that would rival 
a Gallic driver exercising his brutiility on a horse ; 
for of all men, the French drivers are the most 
cruel to their animals. As a specimen of style to 
which no description could do justice, we need only 
repeat one conciliatory adjuration from Causjudii^re, 
when collapsing into softness : " Let us put our 
differences into a sack, and throw them into the 
river Lethe.-" PerhapH wc sliunld add a profound 
political rejection in favour of brilliantly illustrated 
emigration : " That society was like a bladder, anil 
when too fall will burnt." 

\ man so active and so accompliBhed, whose pen 
and Bword made him a Faubourgian Cic»ar, ran 
through all the caAWtltica of a life devoted to the 
working classes, through the effective principles of 
conspiracy. He had been tried and imprisoned, 
and when let out, returned to wallowing in the 
nure. He was one of the Council that sat at the 
Riforme, on the night of the 23rd of Februwy, 
and voted for battle. The victorj- was such as sur- 
paued the wildest expectations or the deepest 
caknlations, and Causaidiere won with his good 
sword the Prefecture of Pohce. Installed there, he 
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set about the erection of a Prrrtnrian Ouai-d of hia 
own, who took the nnme of the Carde R^Jtt/ilicame, 
acknowledged no allegiance to any but their Chief, 
and aroascd their leisure hours doing police datics 
in the way we have seen, by letting loose such 
" falsely^' nccHscd prisoners aa Hubcr and Bhinqui, 
until Marc should sound the signal for the Repa- 
blique D^mucratiyue et Sociate. 

Such was tb(! man, who, like an overgrown 
hexameter or wounded snake, or sea-sick ser- 
pent, dragged his slow length along to the tribune. 
Hia exordium dropped so languidly, like thawing 
honey, that cries of pius /taut! rose from all 
aides. He apologized for a throat that had been 
hoarse for two months, which aa he naively added, 
was not bis fault ; and then he ran through a detail 
of the services he had rendered the State, which was 
not wanting in tcrseueiis and vigour. He reminded 
the Aascmbly of the rapidity, and indeed it was 
marvelloua^ with which order had been restored bi 
February. Within three days the barricades had 
been taken down, and the streets rp]iaircd ; the 
markets were supplied through his means; the price 
of bread and of all necessaries kept down ; robbery, 
assassination and incendJariani prevented ; gaming- 
houses closed ; and that through the ugcucy of 
dangerous men. He had, to use an cxpresstoD, 
which althongh it has been severely criticised, was 
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bud aotitheaia, " made order with disorder ;'* he 
had no other thau u disorderly instrumunt in his 
hands, and with it he did do good in the first 
inatauce, at the same time that it was felt how Httle 
auch aji instrumeut could be depended upon for any 
tinic. It might have proved an Aarou's rod, that 
having swallowed up all other rods, would become 
no longpr a rod of Jiiatiee, hut a smurgi; for society. 
Haviug, howeveCj cleared the ground of defem-e, 
he turned aecuacr, and proclaimed aloud that he 
ad demanded authority to arrest Blauqui, the 
leader of the conspirators, and was refused. So far 
Bu good ; hut when he stated hia own plan for pre- 
venting what had taken place, namely, that he 
would have moved for a deputation of members of 
the Assembly to go outside aud address the people, 
while a deputation fi'om the people should come in 
and address their petition to the Assemhlyj the 
dissatisfaction of the majority broke out in tond 
murmurs against so aectnumodating a Minister of 
rohce. 

Finding he had touched on dangerous ground, 
,hc artfully returned to his accusation agaiu&t the 
Executive, who had reduced bim to the part of a 
Diere gena'd'arme. The Procureur-G^n^ralj m if 
Hung by the accusation, retorted by repeating the 
charge, that at the Prefecture of Police, the rioters 
bad been liberated, while the policemen wore the 
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botmel-rou$e. It was in vain thut Caussidicrc 
could struggle against such bh e:iposurej by plead- 
ing that his pohcy was one of conciliation, and 
that he was keeping order with disorder. M. Ba- 
roux exposed the existeuce of a fortress in tht: Rue 
de BivoU, by the conaivauce of the police, and 
Causaidi&re openly defended Sobrier. A letter was 
produced deacribini,' the seizure of ammunitioQ and 
smiB at this house, which caused much ugitattou of 
feeling, until Caussidierc, pressed on all sides, 
roared forth a sacrd bleu, that set the seal to the 
impreasioD made by his explanations. 

Much of the romantie interest of this day's pro- 
ceedings would be lost if we did not mention, that 
while Caussidiere, Like a stag at baVt ^^^ butting at 
the augry pack of interlocutors and cn^ss-c^caniinerSj 
by whom the flowiug elegance of his discour&c wa 
broken into the fragnientarj', but more lively dashes 
of dz-amatic dialogue, there hung over the whole 
the mystery of a siege and battle at the Prefecture. 
Many an ear thought it had heard cannon, and 
some looked for an explosion in the same direction. 
Tlie Minister of l''inance woh about taking up tbe 
gauntlet in defence of the Govemujeut, when 
M. Favre announced that the Prefecture was in the 
hands of the National Guards and the troops. " You 
are completely in error," fimdy interrupted a bold 
voice. "The Prefecture of Police," retorted M. 
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Tixre, coQuderably modifying his information, " ia 
occupied by the Nfttional Guard and by La Garde 
RepuAHcairte." Tbat altered the matter ; there was 
a comproiniae ; the jMontaf^nards had made their 
owu coDditiona. The MinUtL'i- uf ibi: lutenor uuw 
arrived, and annoaticcd that the Prefecture of Police 
tD tbc bands of the National Uuarda and the 
troops. CausBidiin: then rose, and angrily dcclar- 
iug tbat having just beai-d that cannon had been 
pointed agoinst the Prefecture, he gave in his resig- 
nation. The fact vran not so: ncvcrtbekaa, the 
manner of the rt'aif^imlion was t<jo good a coup-de- 
t/uatre to spoil ; the Ftefect was out, and the 
Assembly too well pleased to call him baci. 

Tbe ordinary business of the day was then re- 
sumed ; it related to the national legulatiou of the 
Assembly in the matter of its debates ; and, after 
BOUic progress had been made, the senteiitiouMiess 
of parliamentary debate was turned into drama by 
the abrupt appearance of M. Dticoux, a fat, fussy, 
round-built man, with a fat nioud face, a fat round 
Dosc, and a big round voice. As an. ex-vctcrinary 
surgeon, he was a better horseman than must Freuch- 
Qicn are, and so he had been, en amateur, on a tour 
•jf iusp«rction. He found at the Prefecture only 
one htmdred and thirty men of the Garde R4- 
pubiieame; the rest, composing u force of fifteen 
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huodred men, were disseminated in barracks. 
The Monlagnarda were in the Caserne St. Victor. 
The 80Q of Murat appeared now at the tribune for 
the first timCj and his appearance naturallj* excited 
much interest. He is an exceedingly large man, 
Tory tall, and very corpulent, aad in ng other 
re&pect remarkable. He came to recount an advcn- 
ture that had atntaet proved fatal. lie bad been 
to the Prefecture, wliich he had found guarded 
by only fifty-three National Guards. He had 
parleyed with the commander of the Republican 
Guard, with whom he had remonstrated on the 
folly of a i-esistance that would cause French blood 
to flow. He invoked him to a surrender whidi 
could imply no dishonour. The answer was, "With- 
out CoussidiSre'e order, we never will smrendcr : we 
number tiftecu hnudred." Mmrat answered, " I wUl 
return to the Asaembly, and procure an order from 
Caussidiere." "Never!" returned the officer, 
" unless he gtvea the order in person/' Murat, 
however, resolved on going back to the ChamU-r, 
where he expected to find CaussidJ&rc under arrest j 
and as be approached a legion of National Guards, 
he happened to be jnistaken, of all men in the woHd, 
for Caussidiere himaelf; and auch was the rnge 
which the presence of the supposed Prefect inspired, 
that a sword was at bis bi-eaat, and would have been 
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passed through liis body, had not ii voice excUtmed 
at the moment, " C"est Murat .'" 

Here, then, \v»k a distinct statement, that fifteeu 
hnndrcd deapiaradoes held the Prefecture of Police. 
Swing chat an unpleasant altevcation waa ]ikely to 
arise, some members interfered, and the order of the 
day was resumetl. Before the close ut' the regular 
faonness of the day, the state of the Prefecture vrus 
■gain brought in by a more reassuring report, and 
,the Assembly adjourned. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A UTOBMV SITTING. 



The sittiug of Wednesday, the 17tt, need not 
detain us long. It was confused^ tioiBtei'otiSj and 

self-dftmaging; and, viewed in that respect, suffenrd 
in general eatiuiatiou ; a sad circumstauce, at a 
momeTit when the Assembly was the sole governiEg 
power. Let ua make u rapid r^m4 of the day's 
proceeding's. The resignation of Cauasidiere was 
received, put li'oni tbc chair, and accepted, aud bis 
Buccessor named— M. Trouve Chauvel. The Garde 
R^pubhcainc was, declared to be disbanded, and an 
appointment announced, of which the Assembly were 
far from diviaing the Lmpoitance — that of Gcnerid 
CavaigDfic to be Minister of War. Exceptional law's 
were presented affacting the Clubs — exceptional luwis 
presented by the Ministry of the llcpublic, within a 
dozen daya frotn the meeting of the Assembly ! A 
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or the ciclusiaii of tlie ex-UoyiJ Family of 
France from the territories of the Rcjiublic was prr- 
sented. The Minister of rioaoce prcseatcd a bill for 
the resumption of railway* by the State. The MinistcT 
of Public Works askcil for a graut for the iiationul 
aldiers, where the jiumher of hands employed on 
inprofitahie labour had sn^clled from eighty thotmaTid 
10 one hundred and fifteen thouennd. All tliese were 
presented as of urgency, and wure suggestive euuiigli 
of a haplosa Htatc of aocioty. 

The coufusion that had prevailed throughout the 
clay waa raised to a perfect storm, when M. Favrc 
undertook to admonish the Aftsembly, saying, 
" Thia sitting must Bnish in a digniiied and proper 
manner; The systematic disorder in whieh the 
Aaaembly ^eems to take pleasnre must have an end : 
yoa must and you shall hearmc." The admonition 
might be well-fonnded ; hut in the mouth of a young 
mac, of aiugolarly arrogant and presumptuous bear- 
ing, it excited universal anger. The members rose, 
as by common accord, from their seats — plunged 
into the centre of the taile — ruiihcd tovrards the tri- 
bnne, about which the angry stream foamed u about 
a rock, llie President put on his hat, uid tbc 
sitting was suspended, until calm was restored, 
when the astonnded Farre offered an apology. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LDatTBRIOUa UISCKLLANIKk — M' DUPIE*. 

Opbntno with lugubrious communicutJons^ and 
then falling into noise and confusion, bo passed the 
sitting of TLursday, the 18th. A body of National 
Guards bad entered an armed Club, situated in a 
pm»aye in the Rue Fauboiug St. Martin ; the lights 
were suddenly ertingmshedj with the exception of 
one of gas, which fluuicd forgotten or unobserved, 
or was allowed to remain as a lure ; the membcra 
had disapjiearcd ; the National Guards began a 
8t»irch, were fired upon, and some were killed. 
The funeral of the >ictim3 was to take place at 
three o'clock, and a letter to the Assemblv nsked 
for a dcpntatioo to do honour to these martyrs in 
the cause of society. 

.Inother communicatioa related to the tonii of 
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jmoges, where a collUion bad taken place, caused 
li)' Conimmiist manccuvreB. This tovca wna 
described to be a focus of Couimunism. A procla- 
mfition, expressive of the thanks of the Aescmbly 
to the Natioual Guards and the people, for their 
conduct on Monday, gave rise to suck a Babcl 
of sounds, that the President at one nionieut 
declared bis strL-u^b was cshauntiMj. \I. Supin 
extricated the uofoi'tuuatc proclamation, by a timely 
suggcstina to allow it to be rcturued to the Cum- 
Qiittee for correction ; and, in due time, it was 
I corrected accordingly. 

M. Du])in comes bo frequently to the rescue, and 
with such success, that a word is due to so promi- 
nent an actor on the agitated scene. It has been 
^HCQiarlccd ntoi-c tban once, bow promptly the public 
^■■nLJOf well-establiahcd political reputation obtained 
^^K^Aefiidaucy over the Assembly, dc'spite thi^ir 
newly-adopted Kepublicauism. Immediately after 

ke iuvaBiou of the 15th, this ascendancy became 
Ore marked, and kept steadily on the Increase, 
k while the iuflucuct-- of the more fresh and fiery 
^rliameiitary novelties declined id d corresponding 
proportion. The parts which men talce in public 
proceedings are iuilueed as much by their own 
characters, aa by the necessities whiclx beckon them 
their aid. M. Dupin a.s3uinccl at once the part 
which ought properly to have devolved on the 
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Pn^dent — that of eliciting order out ai £avder, 
of diaentanzlin? the manT threads of diaeoarae, rf 
ralfJTttr np the poor helaboored questdon, tnd, wA 
patience and akill, restoring it to shape. SI. Jiv^ 
did all this in the most natural and inoffbistfe mn; 
and tfaia waa the more rnnarkable fircxn the eontrtst 
which it presented to the manner employed hf the 
iBme gentleman in the more ponctilioiu Chiiiibi!' 
»t' Depntiea, where bia word was ever barbed witb 
»rcaain, and his look aa abarp as his word. 

In the chair of the old Chamber, when M. Dnpin 
tilled that chair, a call to order would have been 9 
chaatidement for the offender. A qnestion leaeoed 
nrom confosion, would come out avenged on the 
blunderers, a^ it emerged into light through a 
gaUing discharge of bnUiant, bat stinging words. 
The Jupiter of the Depatiea stood in the Assembly 
stripped of his forked thunderbolts. His bearing 
before that rude and riotous body was that of a 
novice. He looked as if be felt admitted upon 
sufferance. I cannot foi^t M^ Dnpin's first 
appearance at the tribune : he walked up so diffi- 
dently, with his hat in his hand, which he laid on 
the floor ; stood sideways, as if prepared to descend 
immediately ; stooped as the noise continued, took 
up his hat, and, with a short, graceless bow, was 
making his exit, when the homage of a sadden 
silence, broken only by invitations to proceed. 
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leed him to go on witli hU favourite worl — 
it of placing the lost question in its proper 
It. 

U.. Dupiu was always well received, Hltliough he 
no louger the sanie Dupin, with whose caustic, 
joiywartt, unsocial nature, no pitrty could combine ; 
Hp whose eccentricity, or infirmity of temper, 
i&cwed that a miud of a high order was deprived 
of its beneficial influences on mankind by the 
admixtnre of some strange clement. Whence pro- 
ceeded that colouring matter which jaundiced an 
bcomparahle range of view ? ^Vhat was it that 
repelled with such subtlety, while there were so 
many gifts of eloquence and wit to attract f How 
coutd the judgment be so sure, and so false ? — the 
feelings so warm, and so perverse ? What nerve is 
aftttay in that Wgorous, intellectual form ? How 
is it that the strength that can deal with particulara 
in an all-searching aualj'sis, yet cannot combine the 
whole f The»e arc moral phenomena which oaase 
oar wonder^ but baffle onr ciplanatioc. 

Dupiu wa;ti, in the old Chamber, the one whose 
liand was against every man, and every man*s 
hand atrainst him. It took tht: Revolution of 
Februaury to sober him — the strange aspect of the 
National Assembly to reduce to the harmony of a 
plain-reasoning, reconciling man. No man was, 
:r, viewed with more dis&vonr than was 
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Oit|ttB; — ht was not so luted, becaa»e he 
DOC so dreaded, as Thien. Like Lamartinc, h^^ 
had long ceaied to be of any partv — ^be stoo^ - 
■kmft; vhilu, unlike L&martinCj his proper coi^^ 
neecioas nevtx ceased to regard bis isolation wit ~I3 
ngreL and would fa&vc won bis support if tlie-y 
could. A man who, &om no matter what motiver^ 
repels the attractions of office, and place, an^ 
power, possesses a eertain rlaini on the respect of 
pahticians. He may be cro^-graincd, or disagreea- 
ble, but he is pure ; — or if not pure, he is seU- 
puoiehed. The fact of Bupin being the friend and 
adviser of the King rather raised bira, for it 
was plain to all buw easily be might have taktn 
acU'&ntage of such a position for sclf-elevaticw ; 
and this position showed, moreover, that he was 
worthy of trust. But there was one damning fault 
in tbe character of Dupin, his supposed ideatificaticm 
with the bourgeoisie. He was n^arded as the incarna- ■ 
tioii of the middle class, oa which bad rested thr 
throne of July. He bad that vulgar setiee of ilie 
bourgeoM which he, unfortunately for himself, re- 
sumed in an often-quoted, and ncver-to-be-forgottett 
expression, " Chacun pour soi, ekacun chex $oi" 
which is, in point of fact, the pountevpart of Alder- 
niaa Brooke's famons moral axiom, " Lord I ev< 
man is far himself in this world." 

It was perhaps that instinctive aenee of what was 
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^^nosi prudent for salte of self-intcrost, that guided 
^•W. Dopin into an accomoiodstioii with a iien- 
Assembly. He laid before them that plain renson- 
ing, and in that plain way, which if it he uot 
common sense, looks veryliVc it; for commoij sciinc 
^_tt, after all, most frequently thu hRnis of ^and vien:^^ 
^|iDd g^nd \-iew3 shape for themselves grand 
language— bold, simple, and yet ornate. The well- 
read man, if he be at the Ramc time a deep thinker, 
^j led to that discuyery for himself, which baa c\er 
^Bcen the charm of highly cultivated intellects, 
namelyj the analogies which nm through Nature, 
harmonlaiug and combinJug all things through the 
^Dcrvadiug activity of some few elrracnts or princi- 
H^le«, and connecting as by a Hue chain the world of 
matter with the world of spirits, until he arrive at 
^^be comprcbcusibn ; that what we see only in parts 
^■nay be accn by immortaU as a whole — as one 
^BuBple of finest proportions, filled with divincftt 
harmony. The inoHt dry subject may, in the hands 
of such a man as a Bacon, a Shakespeare, or a 
B urke, become most metaphorical, most adorned 
^fcitb happy eimilitiides, most plain at the same 
fame, by means of well chosen aualogiea from the 
^^reat storehouse of knowledge and reflection, 
^^ito which shines the ttun of imagination. But as 
tbf: audience mu8t be able to follow, or at all evcutit 
appreciate this manner of stating questions, and as 

TOL. 1. 1 
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all audiences do not — vhy then it fullowB, that the ' 
speaker, wboK confioed acqairvments are most in 
accordance with UUtaugbt liatcners will be tbe 
most relished. Burke was " the diuDer-bcll," even 
of a British House of CommanB. For reasons indi- 
cated by these views, even lan-yers can hardly be 
first-rate orators. Their range of reading 19 too 
special and narrow, their only analo^es are thosu 
of analogous case« and decisions, not frankly sought 
after, but too often pressed and strained into the 
service of sophistrj'. 

A mere lawyer was M. Dnpin — a lawyer built 
Hpun the basis of bourgeoisie — as such he was a most 
apt adviser for the Ex-King Louis-Pbilippc, a 
inonarcb who would have made a model of a plun 
wise country gentleman. The King, with the same 
sort of shrewdness that belonged to his legal 
adviser, knew what his instrument was fitted for; 
and although he never would choose him for Minis- 
ter, yet never would he part from such a lawyer. 
I confess that the appearance of Dupin disappoiated 
me. I exi)ected to sec nn eccentric figure, slovenly 
and carclcKS in attire, but flinging irom the pockets 
of his greasy suit, handfulls of the coin of a 
quaint, biting humour. He is no such thing. He 
dresses plainly it is true, but not remarkably so; 
very much like a man of mercantile pursuitB; and 
when ht; puts on a little bonnet grec to cover hi) 
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strong bald head from the cold of the vast woodcu 

liali — with his dec]) Bcnsible eye aearching through 

bis spectacles, and hiei harsh-looking mouthy ready 

for plain truth or bitt«r reply — he looks like the 

mau of that maxim, cAacun pour sot — chacun c/tez 

tot. It was in tbe sitting of thia day, that tho Coirt- 

uittec of Fifteen, for drawing up the Constitutiuii, 

was ballotted for. It was composed of members 

taken from nearly all ptirties ; in which, however, 

the well-known old names predominated. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



• 



AKOEH OF TUK A8SKMB1.Y NOT VKT APPEASED'— 81 VCD 
LAR OBBATS AKOt'T THE MAMNBtt OP WBABIN€ 
SCARPS — THB ' PETB DB LA CONCOBDB" — TUS PABI* 
BIAN8 A THBATBICAL PEOPLE — ADAPTATION OF PARK 
ron SPECTACLES — WHAT TOOK PLACE IN THE DAT, 
AND WHAT AT NIGHT. 

Tbekb was nothing of a marked character in the 
sitting of Friday the 19th of May. The AssemUy 
manifested at the opening the same irritability 
relating to the events of filouday that bad pre- 
vailed since that day. The subject of the conduct 
of the President was rmired, and a good deal of 
angry altercation CDSucd about the order which ho 
liad given not to beat the rappel. The address of 
thanki to the National Guards was diacu&scd, para- 
graph by paragraphj and, after an incoherent con- 
versation, adopted. The rest of the day was chiefly 
passed in the presentation of projects by private 
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ri1)ers, moat of which wci-e straugled on the 
it, or cutombed in a reference to CommittecB. 
TTie proceedings of Saturdiiy were of a miscclla- 
3U8 character; an iuRidcut occurred, which excited 
ridicule. The Questor of the Assembly, 
)cgouss^e, the moat_ sombre of triflers, occaijied a 
portion of the day with a decree relative to a ribbon 
which he had designed for the button-holca of 
mcDibcrSj aud without which they could not appear 
io the AsftcnibJy. He had also a plan of a scarf to 
worn oD occaeions of ceremony like that of the 
fSte, fixed for the following day. A grand dif- 
Bulty, however, arose as to whether the scarf 
loold be worn en sauioir, en echarpe, or en cein- 
tttre. The Aasemhly voted for the en Echarpe, but 
like the famous decree of the I*roviaioual Govern- 
ment relative to the white waistcoat and rolHng 
ooUar, the law was qoietly abrogated by the pas- 
«ve resistance of members. The day closed with 
tlic important announcement from M. dc Lamar- 
^^ine, that be would ou the following TueHday treat 
^Kf the questions of Poland and Italy, inttn-upted 
^Hj the invasion of the last Monday. 

We must now follow the Njitional Assembly to 
the Champ dc Mars, where it marched on Sunday 
Ihe yist, to take part in the F4te de la Concortie. 
There, mounted upon an estrade raised against the 
ate Milituiru, the memhers of the Executive Com- 
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mission in fi«nt, the National Guards of Paris and 
the Provinces were passed iu review. 

The Prcnch arc a theatrical people ; that is to say, 
a people fond of rcpresentationa that strike the 
senses agreeably. Their fancy takes its light 
through the vyc. As Sheridan could only write 
his witty artificialities in the midst of a blaie of 
wax-tapers, so Trench enthusiasm requires military 
display as an artistical setting by day, oud fire- 
works by night. When Napoleon wanted to turn 
off attention from the disaatera of Moscow, he 
ordered the dome of the Invalidea to be gilded. 
For two months, M. de Lamartine ruled or amused, 
which was the same thiug, the French by imagery. 
The panoramic picture of " the tri-coloured flag 
making the tour of the world," amused the people, 
and did the piu-poscs of Government until tht 
great Magician was prepared with another dissolv- 
ing view. The more materiel associates in the 
Government, got up processions to the Bastille, 
monster reviews, and monster fetes; but novelty is 
the law of the theatrical art, invention must flag 
betimes, aud then the people are apt to turn actors 
on their own account, and theii- drama* have a 
fearful reality, very unlike the pageantry of charla- 
tan rulers at their wit's end. 

If the French be a theatrical people, assnrcilly 
Pari& ia the theatre of cities. Never did a city 
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«)ia|>c itself Ijctter to refined Hcneual necessities. For 
a processioo to the Column of February, what moi-c 
pictnresqae line could be found than the Boule- 
vards, which, with unvarying width, presents alttr- 
nalioDB of clevHtioa and deacent, and follows the 
zig-Mg deviationB of the bulwark from which the 
name is derived. The houses and buildings of 
white Btonc, softened and barmoniscd by f^recn 
trees — that wedding of Art and Nature, that sweet 
blending of town and country, of freshness with 
beat and hardness ; thcae houaas and buildings so 
varied as to feast the eye with archfEolo}^iral 
studies — with contraats between old and new, and 
Dew imitating old. 

The Boulevards de la Madeleine, des Capucicieti, 
and dea Italieus, have all the luxuriousncss and pi-e- 
tcutioQ of the paiTtnua of finance. The Boulevards 
Montmartre and Poissouniiire retain the air oi" sub- 
stantial bourgeoisie. The great arches of the Porte 
St. Denis ami St. Martin mark the admixture of 
ihti petUc tourt/eoiaie and turbulent working-classes. 
We then get into the quarter of the people's 
tlicatrea, where, aide by side, or very nearly su, 
stand those modern substitutes of the Mediaeval 
temples, in wboae perforniaoces may be read the 
taste, aye, aud sources of the pen^rsion of the 
taat£ of a people intensely devoted to amusement. 
As usualj where the audiences arc compoaed of th<' 
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Irss refined, the performances arc either extravagant 
trageiiy, or broad Immoiu', or paotomimc. The 
Parisians are not stained with the v\cc of drunfeen- 
nesa-j but what sraldiug drink of gin or whisky 
can be more maddeniug and demoralizing than 
thu sombre licentiousotBs of the Porte &L Martin, 
Galte, Ambigu, or Historiqiie. But otir busincaa is 
now with citcroals. These theatres (livcrsify the 
pmmenade. Tbeu there i» a. inaguiticcnt fountain 
and odorous Bower-market ; and wherever an old 
house has been pulled down, us, for instsuw, 
that tainted den opposite the Turkish Garden, from 
which Fic&chi discharged una royal procession his 
infernal machine, a new house springs up, car\-ed 
all over with the fanciful tracery of the renais- 
sance. 

As there is always a retgning historical model, it 
is pleasant to see the clae^ic stlfibcss affected at the 
Revolution give way to the models of Italian tante, 
introduced by Franfois Premier at the revival, 
although it proved but a temporary revival, of arts 
and letters. Now it happened, imfortimately for 
tlie FHede la Concorde, that the charming pictorial 
line of the Boulevards was abandoned on the 
pretext of the unusual beat prevailing, and a short 
cut was made by the Aaaemhly to the Champ At 
Mai's. There was reason to suspect that some 
graver motive suggested the alteration ; a plot waa 
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said to have been discoveredj the object of which ' 

n-HK to seize some forty membera of the Aaseniblv, 
find bold tbem as hostages for the delivery of the 
prisoners at A^JBoennes. In sdd of this plot, fire 
mis to have been set to several theatre;^. Our task 
IB plcasantcr than to have to record a scene of 
wickeduet(3 j its close neighbourhood, however, to 
the gigantic trifling of the day, gives that trifling 
the sort of interest we would be disposed to take in 
a rope-dancer, who narrowly escaped a broken neck. 
Paris little thought ahe was dancing that day upon 
a cord which an effort had been made to cut half 
througlu 

The Assembly got safe to the Champs Elyseeft. 
The members of the Institute having, with the 
simphcity of literary men, put on their cocked hata, 
and oalileaf -embroidered coats, got well liuotcd 
for aristocrats. The few old soldiers of the Empire, 
that appeared here and there in costumes only 
knowTi tliroogh pictures, fared better ; and so long 
aa the National Guards of town and country filled 
the Place de la Concorde and the Quays, the scene 
was animated enough. At the Champ de Mars 
the appearauce was diffcrcal. Viewed merely as a 
frame in which to place an exhibition, it ia totally 
unfit. It is a naked, sandy square, so large as to 
merit the name of a plain. It looks as if it could 
ttot be filled. People seem like atoma spilled about; 
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and iDthiji abadeless, tmpictoml place, a heathemsli 
sort of procession was arranged, that if seen in thr 
Bonlc\-ards, or Champs lilys^es, might have pro- 
duced a certain, sort of effect ; biat in the Champ dc 
Mars, it wsH mean and paltry. 

There was n great theatrical waggon, witli com* 
trees and plants, bedecked with gokHcaf and paint, 
drawn by sixteen plough-borses, and attended by four 
. hundred choice damsels, singing to Nature, or Ceres, 
or some philosophical abstraction or heathen deity. 
The ladies were to have worn that sort of Olympian 
costnme which the grand opera asaigna, on we 
know not what authority, to creatures of the other 
world, too innocent to discover improprieties of 
dress. An 6meuie of mothers stopped the scandal, 
and the young ladies appeared in ralle de bal cos- 
tume. Specimena of native manufacture were 
borne as offerings to the gods : the beat got up 
shrine was that of the tobacconists, the sale of 
cigars being a monopoly of the fair aex, which 
accounts for the tasteful accompaniments attending 
nu incense more prized in modem times than 
fraukineeuse or oiyrrh. Coloagal statues in plaster, 
colossal tripods of pasteboard, with o thirty-fect- 
hij^h, and made in proportion, figure of the Re- 
p\Lblic, bedecked this unroofed temple^ of Heaven 
knows what sort of worship. iVnd while this monster 
tomfoolery was going on, the National 
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. Buiously on the alert, lest some cvup-tk-mam 
Id turn a dull farce into a deep tragetly. 
The iUuminatious at uight made up fur the 
failure of the day. The Place de la Concorde ««»» 
enclosed in a festoonry wf variegated lamps, wliicli, 
Carrlt-d up each side of the Ch»inp!i Elyeeen to 
Bond Foiut, with lustres anspciidcd over head, 
converted that magnificent aU^e into a fairy hall, 
that realized the dream of an Arabian fancy ; while 
the Arch of 'IViumph^ looking likt! thi: Queun uf the 
City, with its brilliant bandeau of lights, was beheld 
through a varying atmosphere of blue and red 
Hame, or golden rain. The Champ de Mars was 
f itself convertwl, as by a mngic wftud, into a fairy 
Bcenc In the morning the propertit^s were removed^ 
the stage was cleared for another Tepresentation ; 
but whether for n terrible reality, on which it (should 
be the turn of all Europe to gaze thrilled with 
horror and wonder, or for another raree-show to 
keep the niischieyous children out of harm's way, 
afforded an anxions problem to many an aching 
head. 

Thia being an English account, it would not be 
perfect without a statement of the cost, which, as 
presented to the National Assembly in the ye-ar** 
budget of blunders and expenditure, amounted to 
the round 8um of 950,000 franct, or ^8,000. 
"Vive la Bagatelle.'" 
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The uext day's sittiug of the Aefienibly was occu- 
pied throughout with the discussion of various 
Bnnnciat schemes for meeting the state of public 
distrees, caused by the decline of credit and conii- 
dcDce, hut which, as they were in no case adopted, 
having been civilly referred to Committees engaged 
in study, need not detain us from the important 
sitting of Tuesday, the S3ril of May^ devoted to 
the consideration of Poland and Italy. 
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■ OKVBRAL BABAGCAY D'HILLIEHS — APPEaBANCR Of 
OAVAIONAC— TUB MARQUIS DK LA RDCUBJACaLiELIN 
^M. DB LAHARTINe's 6PEECB ON ITALT AND 

POLAND — ABSURD RXSOLUTtON. 

The sitting of Taeatlay, tbe 23rd of May, opened 
wit!i a skimiish which brought out a coujile of those 
secondary, but respectable peraonages, who serve to 
the enlivenmcnt aa well as to the advance of the 
political drama, mid aS'ord an agreeable share of life 
and harmony to our looring canvass. 

M. JJastide having acknowledged iu suitable 
tenna the handsome manner in which the great 
Trans- Atlantic Republic had rflcognized the new 
Governmeut of Trance, General Baragnay d' H i lli era 
ascended the tribnne for the purjioac of laying down 
the command with which he had been invested. 
The Genera! had been nppointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the troops charged with the protection of 
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the Asaembly ; and he nuw foiindj tliat, by an onkr 
of the Pri^sident, he was placed in a subordmaic 
position to the Miniater of War. Suck position he 
would not accept. ""Wliat !" exclaimed M. de la 
Rochejacquelin, "an authority thnt hwl emanated 
&om the ^Vsaembly itself, over-ralcd !" He should 
like to know who it was that considered he had 
a right to nullify an act of the Assembly! General 
CavaiguaCj the new Miniater of War, rxplaincd that 
there had been no intention to nullify the command 
given by the Chamber ; the object waa to place all 
forcRs in the hands of the Minister of M'ar, reaerv- 
ing to those who held special command their fiiH 
rights. The explanation was not deemed satis- 
factory by the General whose interests were affected. 
The Assembly desired not to receive his resignation, 
and on his persisting in his rcsolutioUj passed him 
a vote of thanks. 

This was the first ajipearance of General Caviugnac" 
and it was 'Uttic suspected that so mild-looking a 
man— one giving evidence af the shyness of an 
officer who had passed his life in Algeria, and who 
appeared for the first time in a public assembly, 
charged with the high functions to which he was so 
sLiddeuly elevated — it was little suspected how much 
strength of character, invincibility of will, and in- 
tegrity of piiqioBc, lay under adcmeanour so modest 
NeverthelcBs, this first act showed how well he un- 
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derstood the neccsRity of unity of commnnd, and 
bow resolved he was to act mt L« undrrstooil. 
General BarajEiiay d'Hiiliera might have been some 
fifteen years the eemor of the new Minister of War. 
Hia 6gnrc is that of a grenadier, and the loias of his 
left arm, on the disastrous Held of LeipaiCj gave an 
nnfailing interest to his appearance. 

The French have p-oat respect for a military 
manchol, to whom many a hat is touched !□ hia 
promcnadcB. The General never forgot this alight, 
'ta he conceived it to be, and he hecame one of the 
most tenacious opponenta of the Govcnimcnt. He 
was not elofjnent, and so it was uot at the tribnne 
that he mauifcBtcd the bitterness of his hostility ; 
his work lay in anothiT field. The combined see- 
tiona of the old parliamentary partiee, Couservativee, 
Centre Gauche, Gauche, and Lcgitimista, having 
formed a club, wliich, meeting in the Rue de 
Poictiera, aoon rendered itself" formidable, made 
the dissatisfied General their chairman. Within 
doors he showed considerable activity in carrying on 
comuinnications with the alhed army under hia com- 
mand, and towards supporters of the Government 
e^•inced rather ciaukiness than haulcur. In fart, 
the good General's takuts were not of that high 
wder which gives power to disdain. M- dc ta 
Roehejacquehn, who rushed in as at once the 
champion of the Assembly and of the General, 
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figures on all occasions of etufuttte. He is the 
Uarquis de la RocbejacqaeliQ of the ej-Chambcr of 
Dc]iutie», and compoRcd one of the 6ve Legitimist 
members who made what was called the pilgrimage 
to Belgrave-sqtiare, on the occaaion of the risit of 
the Dae dc Bordeaux to Loudon. An aUiisiou 
to this visit having been made in the King's Speech, 
and the unhappy icrmfietri applied to the pilgrims, 
the Marquis, witU hia usual parUameiitaiy heroism, 
in connexion with hia qiuidruplc allies, gave in his 
resignation, only to re-appear with a brow washed 
to the electoral um from the Ministerial stigma put 
into the mouth of Royalty. The Noble Marqais 
entered the National Assembly without being able 
to throw off the faatidioaa grace of a courtier. He, 
the Legitimist, was one of the very few who obeyed 
the order to appear in a white waistcoat and white 
cravat ; and he raised his hand for the Republic ai 
be would hare sworn fealty to the descendant of 
St. Louia. 

There is ao name, amongst all the glorious names 
of Froncc, around which cluster so many charming 
associations as about that of the Bayard of Id 
Vendiic, fated to fall at the age of a Ga«ton de Foii. 
The most profoundly moving, the most inspiring of 
all that imique Uterary aeriea, the Chronicles and 
Memoirs of the French, arc the " Memoirs of Ma- 
dame la Marquise de la liucliejaequcUn." It was in 





the west of Francp. that loyalty glowed and blaxcd, 
af^r tbe Monarcliy h&d set m blood; aud if tbat 
region was comparatively spared the horrors which 
were vi&ited on a Lyons or a Natitcs, ujion its bor- 
der, it was because the Republic liad conimitlcd its 
iubjugutiou to a yuuug chinf, alive to heroic impres- 
sions — the gallant Hochc. Tlie present Marq,uis> 
with all the courage of his kind, has yet the aspect 
of a "carpet kiiigbt." Fifty ycarsj although they 
have carried locks from his crown, have yet spared 
the ailes de pigeon. His face is fiitl and goud- 
natm-cd ; his eye dear, but not inlc'llt-ctmd. He 
is corpulent, but never did soldier mount the breach 
with more ardour than does that large, Light-footed 
Marquis, when the eause to be defended is tbat of 
£ood manners, or the enemy to be cut down 13 the 
Tiolater of pailiauientEiry propriety. As. the arliiter 
etegantiarum of the Assembly, the Marquis (wh 
cannot throw htm in uinonggt the ex's) has a veiy 
boiiy time. Kis indignation, from oirer-uae, is hc- 
wming ineffective, and he has no other weapon. 
His is not the lifflit, stingiug, raiUeurv^; he is 
always King Cnmbyses. It ia not the column of 
water the leviathan throws u]) throu^'L his dilated 
ooatril — it is the close, gentle rain, that cairns the 
tea. Many a greatj bat ineffective siplash docs our 
indignant Marquis make upon tbat istorra-tossed 
Assembly ; yet the Assembly could not do without 
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its Marquis, do more than the House of Commons 
without its Sibthorp, or the Court of Denmark 
nithout Poloaius, He is a relic of the past, and 
serves the purpose of admonition, lest Republican 
tumult should descend iuto a Saturnalia. 

We need not remind our readers of what the 
Egyptiana hung up at their feasts, to sober tbein 
into prtjpi'iety ; nothing can be more unlike the 
Egyptian recipe for countcractinp the wine of Cjrprus 
than the portly presence of the Marquis de la 
RocheJKcquelin. Me stands a living proof that there 
may be eordiality, warmth and earnestness com- 
bined with elegance of mannerj and propriety ol' 
speech. 

The incident on which wc have het'ii tempted to 
dwell having been disposed of, M. d'Aragon renewed 
his interpellation regarding Italy, and M. Wolowakl 
his interpellation regarding Poland, aud waa sup- 
iwrted by M. Vavin, M. Sarrans, M. Guicfaard, and 
M. Napoleon Bonaparte, in speeches of a more or 
leas warlike complexion ; the last was particu- 
larly so. 

M. de Lamartine at length took the tribune. His 
speech was based upon the celebrated diplomatic 
circular which, shortly after the rcrolution, be had 
addressed to the representatives of France at foreign 
Com-tii, and of which his reply to the intcrpella- 
tioQS of tht' day, was in fact an amplified para- 
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jitu'ase. In that circular, it was laid doirn that 
while France would not shriuk from war, il' declared 
by other powers, yet she would uot declare war 
agaiust any; that while she negociated in favour of 
nationalitic)*, she yet kept her hand on her Hword ; 
and that although she declared the Treaties of 1815 
abrogated, ahe would yet trust to reason and the 
pow(;r of pati»!nt negociation for a rc-ititiitiftn of 
rights ; her military power being at the same tinm 
kept to Buch a height, as to show that it would not 
be safe, to oblige a recurrence to the ultitiui ratio. 
The motives assigned by M. de Luniiirtine, for pre- 
ferring negociation to war, were founded chiefly on 
the suspicion that might be excited on the part of 
those very ■' oppressed nationalities," whom it was 
their disintereated object to relieve. The nations of 
Europe had not forgotten the iufllctioQS caused by 
the invasion of the Empire, and the acWsh way in 
which so many fine promises were perverted to the 
aggrandizement of one power. Repabltcan France 
was now paying the penalty of the Empire, in the 
exhibition of a distrust which she no longer merited. 
Nor waa this a theoretical surmise, for since that 
ciTcuIar had been addressed, several expeditious 
had been got up by foreigners, in which Frenchmen 
had mingled ; one had been directed against Bel- 
gium, another against Savoy, and many parts of 
the frontier of Germany had been violated ; the 
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cowaequcncc of all which, was an exhibition of irri- 
tatiou among the people of these difl^reDl muntric^, 
sufficient to warn France of the misapprehension to 
which iinpnident or premature interrention might 
give rise. 

With rrgard to Italy, he argued that in conse- 
qucDCc of the change of policy that had taken placr 
upon the full of the Monarchy, that countr\- «■» 
by an internal movement — in which the Va\x\ ihc 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Dukes of Farma, 
Plaisancc and Modona shared, and of which the 
King of Piedmont had become the arm — alraort 
delirercd from the yoke of Austria. How far the 
orator was fi-om foreseeing the defeat of Charles 
Albert, and tlie ilight of the Pope ! The then 
actual position of iTiiugs ia Italy, the declaration 
of Charles Albert that Italy was able to free her- 
self, the refusal of the Italian powers to Invite 
French aidj all this happily enabled M. de Lamar- 
tine to turn from the difficulties of the Italian 
Peninsula, to the question of Poland. This Polish 
question, he acknowledged, to present one of the 
main difficulties of PiTnch policy. Turning to the 
Instructions addressed to French ag:ents at the 
Northern Com-t'*, he tj^uoted the spiiited iojunctions 
that had been given to them — to state frankly to 
the llussiaiij the Prassian, and the Auatriau Govern- 
ments: "We desire peace with you, we will even 
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'Wfck youp alliance ou conditions cquitublu for all, 
and beaeHcial for interTiiediate natious ; but tlie 
Gnt condition for the solidity of this peace, and for 
rendcriag intimate our alliance, is that usarped and 
oppressed I'oland, without proper nationality, with- 
out civil or religious independence, should not rise 
between ourselves and you." At that price, he 
said, was the peace of the world. He then pro- 
ceeded to show that the views of Fratiee, regarding 
the restitution of Poland, bad been responded to, 
particularly by the King of Pniasia, who had con- 
sented to the administrative independence of Posen ; 
and if those beneficent intentions bad not been 
already carried out, it was owing to a.a outbreak of 
local hatreds between families, of hostile races, 
different languages and different nationalities, such 
as had ever formed the plague of Poland, and had 
ever proved fatal to the heroism of that generous 
people. 

Next with regard to Cracow and Austrian Poland, 
he had only to point to the then threatened state of 
decomposition into which the Austrian £mpire 
was falling, and which would, as a matter of course, 
lead to the emancipation of her Polish provinces ; 
and he dwelt particularly on the fraternal feeUngs 
of the Bohcmiims, who were ready to rise in vindi- 
cation of their own nationality, and to aid the Poles 
in a similar attempt. 
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Here again, hotr far was the orator trom fore- 
seeing Windischgriitz, and the romoval of the Aus- 
tnou Diet to a Bohemian town I Reviewing tlie 
general state of things, a» they appeared to the 
Provisional Government, he aaked, if they ought 
to have raised by a premature declaration of war, 
the sueceptihiUties of all Continental nations, which 
vrotild have had for effect, the re-coustitutioQ. of a 
eoolltion against France. Suppose, he said, that 
they had launchGd an army of 120,000 men across 
Germany, what would they not have had to en- 
counter? They would have found 500,000 Ger- 
m&na on each flank, before they could have reached 
Poland; and whou there, they would have found 
250,000 Russians ready to meet them, they having 
prcvioTisiy annihilated Poland herself. 

Let us stop ! have we not in this di'owniug argu- 
ment of M. de Lamartine, the celebrated twenty- 
first final reawu of the Governor of Tilbury Fort, 
for not having fired a salute in honour of Queen 
GUzabeth, who having enumerated his twenty diffi- 
culties, came to the last, that he had no powder. 
M. de Lamartine might have spared a rast deal of M 
eloquent circumlocution, by coming at once to the 
point, and stating, that they did not march to 
Poland, because they could not. Had he done so, 
of what an absurd inconsequence might he not have 
spared himself the eihibition ! It would not he 
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cosy to do justice to so eloquent a ftpcttker, through 

a meagre outlint; ; but tlicrc are twu parts of the 
speech which we give faithfully, the one ia which 
he puts a quaBi-dcclaratian of war into the mouths of 
French Republicans agaluat the Northern Courts, 
on account of Poland; and the other, in which he 
iuake« that decimation bd much mere mouthing and 
imbecile impertinence, by a statistical demonstra- 
tion of the impossibility in which France found 
bersc^ to undertake a crusade for Poland's hbera^ 
tion. 

M. de Lamartiue fancied that the same principle 
of Government, which he had found so successful 
at home, could be applied to foreign diplomacy ; 
and that he could cajole, convince, or firighteu with 
eloquent " pellets of the brain/* aa he had soothed 
and ruled from the Revolution to the meeting of 
the Assembly by words. His -was to have been the 
moral agitation of O'Councll, with a mystie refe- 
rence to pbyHLCuI force. Poreigu powers would 
have blown aside the painted clond, and numbered 
the battalions. Young France would have cheered 
the music, but sharpened her sword. The ouly 
one deceived would be the Magician himself. He 
who like the man iu the Eastern tale, had let escape 
the imprisoned smoke, would have found himself 
in the presence of a giant- 

^I. dc Lamartine eierted himself in an ertraor- 
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dinary degpee on this day, as if he had before him 
8D unwdhug audience, whom It required all his 
powers to convince. It was no such thing. The 
invasioti of the previous Monday week, in the name 
of Poland, had settled the Polish question. It hnd 
done more, it turned attciitiun away from foreign 
pohticg. The danger ky at home — ^the enemy wai 
within the gates. The RcpuhHc could not under- 
talte a crusade, except ou the couditJou of a eur- 
render of aocicty to the bonnet-rouge. The speech 
was raluablc as affording a covering for retreat 
under a brilliant fire. Tlic discusaion ended in tht 
adoption of a resolution, inviting the GovemniCDt 
to take aR its rule of conduet : " Tratemal compact 
with Germany; re-constitution of Poland, free and 
independent ; the enfranchisemcDt of Italy." 

This was a confused resolution. France had 
pledged herself, or allowed herself to be pledged in 
general terma, to answer the invitation of any 
struggling uationality to come to its asaistancc. 
In making this pledge, Poland and Italv were par- 
ticularly uuderstood. As regards Poland, we find 
the fulfilment of the pledge was iiupossihle, because 
Gennany lay in the way, and witli Germany, France 
was seekiog a fraternal compact. Italy, however, 
had no interposing barrier ; she was approachable 
by sea and by land, and bo there was nothing t« 
prevent an Italian invitation being accepted. Not 
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SO fast ! From what yoke was Italy to be enfran- 
chised ? Why from that of Austria ; but Austria is 
a great Grerman power ; her integrity, necessary 
to German strength, is bound up with Carman 
sentiment, and with Germany France seeks frater- 
nal compact. The resolution was therefore a mys- 
tification and a juggle. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DKCRBB BAKlSmVC THS FAMtLY OP LOBIS-PHILIPPB— ' 
JBALOU8V SHOWN TOWARDS THE DONAPARTBB— 
AGITATION IM TUB NATIONAL ATELIBB8— ATTEMI*TS 
TO CURB OROWINQ ABUBKS — HOW RKCEIVBD — DIB' 
APPBAKAMCK OF RMILK THOMAK, CHIEF DIRRCTDR ttt 
THK ATKLIERS—AI'PLICATION TO PaOSBCtTTB LOKW 
BLAHC. 

The sitting uf Wednesday, the iMith of May, 
was itnidered remarkable by the commimication of 
a letter from the Due d'Aumale aud the Prince de 
Joiuville, protesting against the intended project of 
excludinf; the family of Louia-Philippe for ever 
fiom the 8oil of France, The Due d'Aumale had 
been GoTCfQor-Gencral of Algerin, at tlie time 
when the Revolution was accoiuplishcd. The friiice 
de Joinville vim on a visit trith his brother, 
having, as it appe&red afterwards, left the Tuilerics 
in sorrow and diagust, on account of the jjoUcy he 
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obliged lo witness, without being able to 
while be clearly ibreeaw its iatal termiua- 



^ot 



The Doc d'Aumale, ■upon the first sunmioiis 
Jrona the Republican Minister of Wui', laiJ dowii 
authority without a murmur; bis moi-c fiery 
ither mautfestcd equal pi-udcnee ; and they 
pleaded as of right, their conduct on this ucca^ion, 
against the hard bmiistiment about to be decreed 
^atptinMt them. The protest proved of no avail. 
^H On the day next bat one following, the law 
banishing for ever the family of Louis-Philippe was 
brought forward and discussed, The feebleness of 
the opposition to it may be judged frnrn the divi- 

K,OTi, which gave 631 for the decree, and 63 against 
.. The law was so conceived, that it pleaded its 
wn Cause witli terrible laconic retaliation. It ran 
thus : " The territory of France end her Colonics, 
interdicted for ever to the elder branch of the. Bour- 
bons, by the law of the 10th of April, 1832, is 
eqtuJIy interdicted tn Louis-Phihppc and his 
family." It was pcrliaps felt by those wlinac sym- 
pathies were with the Ex-King and his family, that 
it waa not worth their while to have their profeasion 
of Repiiblicanisni called in queatiou by an oppoai- 
liun thai would have done no good. They well 
knew, moreover, that if the time should come for 
fS restoration of either branch, the decree of the 

K 2 
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Assembly would prove bat a barrier of strair. Stilt 
there was BOmcthmg etartliug in the almost unini- 
mity with wliich a sentence was passed, that sounds 
the most awful next to that of tlcatl]. 

An incident occurred in this sitting, which by 
the light of Bubsequent events, possesses a reflw> 
tive interest. An allusion wsa made to tlie Bod*- 
pwte family, by one of the ultra-dcmoeratic parly, 
of a threatening kind — inasmnch as by insinuating 
that they were in that ABsembly prmisionally or 
by sufferance, a hint was to he inferred, that their 
cotitiuuaQce would depcud ou good beh&vioar. 
Pierre and Napoleon Bonsparte, who stood amotig 
a gi'oup collected ou the floor, at the right of the 
ehaifj nianifeated great excitement, particularly the 
former ; but as he has not the free elocution of his 
cousin, the lattur rushed to the tribune, and 
asserted his rights of citizenship, he being there 
rffturccd by univerml suffrage. This was the first 
mauifeatation of the disagi-ecable effect produced OB 
thLi Republicans by the presence of the Bonapartts, 
of whose name they had an instiuctire apprebea- 
sjon, which aubscqncnt events proved to have beeo 
Bouiewhat weli-fouuded. 

Saturday, the 27th of May, was a day of consi- 
derable agitation in Pans. The Assembly was 
suiTOundcd by troops, similar precautions wcrt 
lakcn for the protection of the Udtcl-de-Vilk, lIi* 
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lVcfcc*ure of Pollw, atii) other public entaWinh- 
Hients. The caiiRC of thU agitation na.s some dis. 
tnrbances that had broken out in the luttiunal 
uteliera, the prodigious development of which had 
b«gua to excite serious uneasiue^s. The Fniaken- 
«tein of the Revolution bad begun to move. The 
situation was just this. Tlie leaders of the Rcv»»- 
lation of February, a^ mueb unprepared for the 
SepubUe as any otJier party, were nliliged by the 
Socialists, and indeed by the want of a good cry, to.- 
baae the Republic upiin the worlcing classts, A 
visiou of wealth, ease, uud social and poUticul iiii- 
portancc, had auddcnly opened upon the eyes of 
the operatives. Their rea.soD became disturbed, 
tod their eucrgiea directed from their daily avoca- 

tn», turned into the vortex of revolutionary agita- 
□. Tlic worknico were the nmstci-s of the city, 
•waiting to become the trustees of the StJite. AH 
who had any thing to lose and could fly — flecJ. 
Emploj-uicnt shrank away, and even if employment 
had been abundant, steady application became iiii- 
possible. How could uieti whnse passions had been 
tbronm into fcver^ and whose imaginations had 
kindled — how could they work ? The State, 
had undcrtfiken to make these men " Kinpn 
should ride in eoachea,"* was obliged to hud 
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them bread. The transition from toil to soi'e- 
ruigiity, was to be buggaiy. Tbe beggnry was to 
be disguised uuder unprofitable toil, and (lig;nified 
by military orgariiEation. The men rallied, each 
company under its bamier, and foIlQwed their 
oiEcers. They woriced aa much as they pleased; 
when they did not work, read cheap pulilications of 
the most dubvcreive chaivcter, finished the day witli 
riiie iiraetice, and clubbed t-heir money to go home 
in coaches. 

The worlcnien took the State at its word, and 
lived royally. The Civil List, however, became 
rather burthensorae ; the State waa becoming every 
day less able tu pay; the army was increasing, 
swelled by h&bitual beggars, by the country 
labourers, who deserted their work and their ficldn 
for the i»puil, which was to full miue line day to the 
share of the proletaires, and by all those whom a 
periehing commeree threw on alms. The terrible 
outbreak that occurred in June, took no one by 
surprize, for the question of insurrection was one of 
time. When would that army which hung like 
thunder clouds over the beleaguered city, burst m 
upon it ? When would those irritated, excited, 
and demoralized workmen rush upon their prey, 
aud having gloated on all the available wealth of 
the capital, endeavour to accomplisb for themselves 
the Social and Democratic Uepublic that had becu 
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promised ? Such questions occapied the anxious 
attention of sll who knew what was passing. The 
panic which appeared to-day was camed hy a pro- 
damatioa of the Minister of Public Works, that 
there ahonld be a rigid review of the national ate- 
Hers, for the purpose of dimiuishing the uumbiTs, 
by weeding away those who had no claim to support 
from the State^ by checking the frauds that were 
oommitted by peraous practising personation, and 
^^y forcing those who remained to execute task- 
^^■ork. Tbia proclamation was just and necessary ; 
^Bbd it dissipated the illnaton under which the 
workmen had so long been allowed to labour. They 
were no longer lords and masters — ^they were re- 
ceivers of charily. They were a burthen to the 
State, a source of coofusion and ruin. 

The agitation continued throughout Sunday nnd 
Monday, and many thought that the struggle had 
offlnc at last. While this fermentation was going 
on^ the Assembly was occupied with discussing pro- 
positions and reports relating to these national 
ateliers. The \'ice3 of the institution were unspnr- 
iogly exposed, particularly by M. L^on Faucher 
and M. dc Fallous ; still no measure coidd be taken 
that would not look harsh and offensive to the poor 
deluded ohjccta of suspicion. The Clubs, that were 
speculating on the demoralization and discontent of 
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Ae rfit****** otiKn-t, »tirmt up tlu; flame— gstlicrecl 
eveiy strong speech made in the Assembij', 
eveiy hard word, and barbed and poisoaed them. 
While the decree r^arding the purification of tlte 
uttiitrt, by the removal (ri* che&t& and idlers, was 
producing iu effect, a thrill of astonishment wa* 
caused by the disappearance uf the Chief of the 
Ateben. M. Emik Tiiomas, a youug eugiueer of 
talent, had fir»t &uggcated the plan of the Ateiien 
yatiommx to the AJinister of Pablie Works; and 
when the plan was appiwcd of, the direction ww 
bestowed upon him. A charming ^illo^ vrhich had 
been the priii'ate property of Xiouis- Philippe:, situsled 
in a beftutiful park, called Munceaii, in the faubourg 
of that nauie, was assigned to the young Director, 
and became the head-quarters of the iuxtttution. 
If report speak truth, the rilla was restored, to the 
festintics practised under the Re^ucy that preceded 
and prepared the first great Rcvolutiom. The example 
set to the lauk and tile of the national ateliem waa 
by no means one of self-denial, while waiting the 
coming miUenium of the R^puilique Vhiiocratiqite 
et Sociale. Luxury ran riot at AIoucoui, while 
beggary trundled its wheelbarrow on the Champ 
de Mara. M. Thomas was taken without ceremony 
by the Republican Government, put into a coach, and 
carried off to Bordeaux, after the faaliiou in which a 
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JC d'Enghieri would have been seized by a Napoleon. 
The romance was hcig;Iiteii€d by a letter written 
witii & pencil to Miutitine Thomas, the mother of the 
captive, who committed it to the winds and the 
high road, oa a sinking mariner commits the 
tecret of his fate to a bottle cast into the sea; 
and, strange to Hay, the letter arrived. Snch 
being the state of things, it became impOBtuble 
for the Xational Assembly to avoid feeling il^j 
share of the agitation which prevailed so generally 
without. 

On Monday, the 29th of May, M. Taschereau 
Iffon^t the subject before the Assembly, The 
Minister of Public "Woi-ks gave an explanation, 
which showed there was something behind the 
curtain, of which it might be as well to avoid the 
exposure. He declared that he never could obtain 
proper retmTia of the whole of the ateliers ; that his 
remoDstrances against the exorbitant increase of num- 
hers produced no effect. He assured the Assembly 
that Thomas was iu constant apprehension of auaasxi- 
natiou, or affected to be so ; that he gave in his resig- 
Bation voluntarily ; and that it was altogether in 
ibe interest of his personal safety that he was sil 
suddenly, but altogether with his own consent, sent 
off to Bordeaux. ^Yhatever mystery wae enveloped 
in the strange circumstance, one point was clear, 
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that the national atelUn formed a scrioQa iaafft 
for the commonwealth. 

The remaining portion of this daj was puwd ia 
Kgulnting the relation that onght to snbsist betwMn 
the Assembly and the Rxucutivc power. We bare 
already had to notice the feebleness of the Mtnixtiy 
that had been chosen by the Execntive. The ex- 
Ministers, now become Snpteme I>irectors, had, aa 
before dcMrihcd, put their secretaries in their plac ea 
these 8crrctarle8, })Iuiu plodding men, without 
oratorical powers. It was hoped, howc*-cr, thtt 
their irant (if elocution would be snpplicd, on all 
neoaaaary occasions, by Lamartine or Ledru-RoUiu, 
Garaier Pagis or Marie. But no I — the Directory 
was now in the place of the Monarchy. It had 
ambassadors to receive, and all tlie dignity ef su- 
preme surveillance weighed upon ita god-Iikc respon- 
sibility, Tlie Directory prayed accordingly to be 
excused from taking part in debatca, and its prayer 
H-as granted. The Ministers, then, were real inde- 
pendent Ministcrfl, although of the poorest possible 
kind. 

Tlic following day, the 30th, was occupied with 
the (iHine topicB. A law for regulating the national 
ateiiers, ihe chief feature of which was the impo- 
ftition of task-work, was discussed; and, after expo> 
sures of the demoralization caused by thciic esta- 
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entSj liasscd. It was shown, that, owing to 
design not then qaitc apparent, however it 
might have heen suspected, the men of the national 
aieiiers exercised a complete system of tyranny over 
the well-disposed workmen, who were turned out ot' 
fiffitories in which they were wilUngly doing their 

Cduty, and obUged to swell the mass of idleness 
W which the State was encumbered. Orders in 
several branches of trade had to be renounced, owing 
to want of hands, and there was an ntter disorgani- 
sation of the woirking classes. 
I The salient point of the sitting of the 31st was a 
wriUen application, by the law officers uf the Ke- 
pubUc, for leave to prosecute Louib Blanc for the 
part attributed to him in the affair of the IQth of 
May. The charge against him was, that he had 
tm that day, by his apeeches particularly, been im- 

ypbcated iu the invasiion and oppression of the As- 
sembly. It had been proved that he had said, 
V I congratulate you on having recognized the right 
bt bearing your own petition to the Chamber — a 
right that henceforward remains inconteatabte." 
Other circumstauces, confirmatory of the accusation, 
were stated to have taken place, but not Bpecided in 
the Act of Accusation. M, Louis Blanc defended 
himself, by offering a flat contradiction to the es- 
pressions attributed to him. The witaesae«| mem- 
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bers of the Assembly, re-asserted the expressions ; 
and a scene of tumult waa provoked by the scandal 
of mutually-attributed fidsebood, which was put an 
end to by the apphcation being referred to a Com- 
mitteej to inquire into and report thereupon. 
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RSrORT OF THB COUHITTBE Ofi LOUIS BLANC — ILI/- 
WILL TOWABDB THB BOK&PAHTEB — TUB CROB8 or 
THK LEGION OP OONOUB— PBOBBCUTION OP LOVI& 
BLANC BSrUSED— aPLIT BKTWEEN CREHIE1JX AND 
FAVSB. 

The Assembly did not mert, out of respect for 
Ascension Thursday, one of the few holidays which 
the French strictly observe by a cessation fixjtn all 
busineaB and an attention to religious duties j both 
which marks of respect are but indiSereotly paid 
to the Sabbath. 

On Jridayj the 2ud of Junej the report on 
M. Louis Blanc's caae was brought up by M. Favre, 
After an elaborate preliminary, in which it was laid 
down that sciiipulous cai'e had beea takeu that the 
application for leave to prosecute was not conceived 
in a spirit of reaction or personal malice, but was 
founded on a pure love of justice ; and after a dose 
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of cnicl compliments to the accuacil, delivered in 
the most insidious toiie, the conclusiou vf&A come to, 
that the Assembly^ ought not to interpose a barrier 
of privilege against the claims of justice. All ejei 
were turned to Louia Blanc, and invitationa to speak 
arose icom &1L sides ; which he answered by a sign 
that he would say a few words from his place; but 
the calls to naccud the tribune became so vchcmcat, 
that he complied. He looked haggard with agita- 
tion, and only uttered a few phrases, declaring that 
he would not say a word in his own vindication ; 
then, warning the Assembly that they had entered 
on a disastrous course, left the tribuue, to the dis- 
apjiointmeut of those who had reckoned upon that 
great parliamentary luxury, an impassioned per- 
sonal debate. 

This incident was not to end with injury con- 
fined to Louis Blanc; but we must Interrupt the 
unity of narration, for the purpose of noting the 
proceedings that occupied the rest of the day. They 
were composed of three distinct categories — a dis- 
cuaaion relating to the Bonaparte family, a financial 
bill between M. Billault and M. Daclerc, and a 
scene about the cross of the legion of honour. 

The Bonaparte family were excluded from France 
by B distinct law which had not been abrogated. 
Now there can be no d[>aht, seeing the suspicious 
excitement aud jealousy that broke out whenever 
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the name of this family was introduced, that had 
the Bcvolutioniats not been swept unexpectedly iutti 
their tumultuoua career before they had time 
to take note of the future, they would have 
guarded the Republic against the prctcnaionij of 
the auoceasorii of Napoleon. As it wbs, the at- 
tention of the Bepublicau parly was concentrated 
upon Louis -Napoleon alone, on accotuit of the 
two attempts that, as heir to the Emperor, he had 
made on the Crown of France. 

Under coMn: of tbia pre-occupatioa^ two couaina 
of the Prince had been allowed to take their seats 
unqueationed in the National Assembly, as well aa 
ihc son of Murat, Posacasion haa been truly aaid 
to be nine points of the law. They were there, 
and although men may be induced to maintain 
a haiTier already existing, yet eipulsion from a 
pisce entered and secured, is an ungracious act 
from which people revolt. If this be true with 
regard to persons of ordinary interest, how much 
more powerful must the fccSing have been with 
reference to the illustrious name of Bonaparte, 

B rendered tender by defeat, dethronement, and 

'- eiile. There were few, indeed, who could have 
brought themaelvea to put their handa on the 
shoulder of Jerome^ son, the living image of the 

B "Rmpcror, and tnm him out of a society of French- 

B men. 

K 
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The Minister uf Juiitice thought to put a s^Kxl 
Cue ou the matter, aiid to bring the House U) 
the adoption of a proposition, tagged to a piece 
ni folse Bentimentj that the law excluding the 
Bonaparte family being a Monarchical Act, bad 
fidlcQ with the Monarchy. It would not do. 
He tried a aoooud " doilge," proposing that the law 
had been rtrtuaUy abrogated by the admiesion of 
three members of ihc Bonaparte family. That 
would not do either. The Assembly 'n'ith the true 
instincts towards plain truth which animate aggfe- 
gate masses of men, even senators, preferred the 
more straigbtfonrard abrogation of the law by 
a direct declaration to that effect. 

We should like tu Bay a few words touching 
M. BiUault, but KC have him in view for another 
day, and so skip from the Bonaparte family to 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. Citizen Uey 
proposed that the cSgy of Napoleon jihould be 
restored to the Cross— a reasonable proposition 
if the institution of the Legion of Honour wao 
to be continued at all — for of all the anachronisms 
invented by the Restoration, that of attaching the 
Legion of Honour to the memory of Henry IV. 
was the most absurd — more absurd even than the 
quiet aaaumption of the nou-existcnoc of the Em- 
pire, and of victories gained by General Bonaparte, 
Commander-in-Chief of the King's armtea — the 
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King beLDg Louits XVIII., i-e^itored by the victories 
of foreign bayonets over tbis General Bouaparte 
himself. The staunch Ilc|iublica!iB dcRircd to see 
the CrOHH Jispensed with altogether, becaajsc it had, 
under the Monarchy, formed the small-change of 
DorruptioQ, and been deprived of its value by the 
ridiculous profuaion with wliich it was bestowed 
on Treasury clerka, and other wretchedly remune- 
,t«d servants of the Crowu. 
The revival of the image of Napoleon in a way 
striking to the imagioatioti was also appre- 
icnded. The old soldiers in the iVssembly defended 
the Cross, and when Clement Tboina!<, in his rough 
itentorian voice, described it as a hacket de ia vanitt, 
he not only excited a storm, which our readera 
' have discovered by this time was never very diffi- 

Kult, but exposed himaelf to positive danger, 
ir had he not explained away hia words, there 
W more than one whiskered dicori, ready to 
tenge the stigma. Tliis matter may be disposed 
of here, by stating that some months afterwards, 
I General Caveigtiac, while at the head of the Go- 
vernment, ordered the effigy of Napoleon to be 
teinrtated on the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

The next day, Saturday, the Ikh of June, the 

report on 31. Louis Blanc's case was again brought 

forward, and the conclusion of the report of the 

mmittcc, rccommendirig an authorisation by the 
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Assembly of the demand made by the law officers 
for leave to prosecute, warmly contested by tte 
fricnd« of the inculpated gentleman. Upon the 
i|ueittii>n being put to tiie vote, to the surprise 
of ercry one, M. Cremicus, the Miniitcr of Justice, 
who had sanctioned the application, and without 
whose sanction the proceeding could not have been 
token, rose and voted with the opposition, and 
leave was refused by a small majority. As t 
con^quence of this vote, the law officers sent in 
thdr reaignation. 

Ou the next meeting* of the Assembly, M. Juks 
Favre showed that his anger had been raised to 
white heat. What ! he the associate of Ledrii- 
Rolliu, the most comprguiis»ed in all the dictatorial 
and illegal proceedings of the Provisional Govern- 
ment— he, the fiieud of Louis Blanc, had beea 
gently urged into the ungracious position of hia 
accuser, im the belief that his collcngiici^, for he was 
Under- secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, were 
identiHcd with himself, and that he was interpreting 
the will of the Gfovemment, yet there be stood 
reproved in the presence of the whole Assembly, 
by the Minister of Justice voting against hioi ! 
It via» too much, and he resigned; but before 
he did so, he gave M. Cremicux a mortal stab- 
He accused the Minister of Justice and Religion 
of a violation of his solemn engageuiciit with rC8{>cct 



to himself and the hiw officers of the Kcpublic, 
who ia turn equally charged the Minister with 
a breach of his word ; and as the Awembly coald 
nut resist such testimorky, M. Cr^mieux felt obliged, 
in shame and confusion, to resign offiee. A lesis 
digniScd functionary never filled n post pre- 
eminently demanding the possession of those high 
moral qualities that give di^ty to the least 
favoured. 

The sitting of Tuesday, the 6th of June, was 
occnpied with a aerambhug diseusiiion reUting to 
the different financial projects of the Goventraent 
affecting the Savings' Banks, Treasury Bonds, llail- 
waj-s, Sh:., regarding which much anxiety and 
irritation were felt in and ont of doors, for the 
inca held by the Government were considered 
be of the subveraively revolutionary kind. The 
iper time to refer to one of these measures more 
particularly, will be when they came in a defiuite 
ihapc before the House. 
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TIIECLDOIOUT OV DOOSa— A RAZZIA—tAW AGAISRT 
ATTIlorpBMBNT*— BLHCnOSS FOR VACANT BBAT8— 
CUnlnL'tl COMTHAKTS 8HOWN BY THE KKTVBSB— 
DRfEAT OP THE REPUBLICANS — KKTL'RNS (IF CONSSB- 
VATIVKB, BOHAPARTISTS, aXD COHUrKlffTS— ^KK 
ATTROUPIIIMKNTS CONTtKttB — ALARM CAUtBD BY 
THK I'Ol'UI-ARITY OK LOUIS NAPOLRON — ANtMATBIf 
DKBATB— M. UL'PBAT — ». BAtlAL'D-LABIBlEBE — NEW 
REPUBLICAN LITXBATVRX — OEWKBAI, HKUBaL* — A 
BONaPARTIRT PLOT^A DKCHEE against LOUIS KAIV- 
LEON STOP]"KD BY GKNF.KAL LAVALET, 

Tne ugitatioQ and alarm caused by the iDsubor- 
ilinatioii of national aieliers, by the total suspcn«ion 
of all commerce, by the dcmorulization of tlie whole 
working |)(ij>ulatio]i and the activity of the Clubs, 
began Hbuitt this time to assume & itinnt menacing 
form. Ever iiiuce the Bevolution of February, the 
ciiy had been converted into a vast Club, or caa- 
Mriea of Clubs. The Boulevards, Palais Royal, 
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Tuens of thu Tuilerics, and comers of streets 
■rul ihoroughfaresj presented groups of talkers and 
listeners. A placard, or any object that caused 
or two persons to atop, would lerve as the 
nucleus for a group. In conaequence of the laxity 
of the police^ all gorts of wai-es irjight he seen 
spread out tn what naed to be the haunts of 
foshionj and tended^ with other causes, to impede 
the general circulation. 

Such congregated masses of filth and idleness 
contrasted luiEjcrubly -mih the external brilliancy 
of the once rich and gay city. It waa as if by 
a convulsion of Nature a fair navigable stream 
had bccu suddenly tilled and choked up with ruius, 
through which the waters roared more vehemently 
,n before; but there was an end to the pleasmit 
UiA useful interchange that gave to life the no 
less sweet than profitable commerce which lived 
on it. 

For a while this peripatetic indulgence in the 
delights of street democracy bad to be tolerated ; 
but about the period at which we have now 
urired, the nuisance assumed a most dangeniuft 
and perplexing fonn. The masses of people who 
thus con^egated in the sweet summer evenings 
on the Boulevards, unable to remain quiet at their 
bomeft, too many of which only served to remind 
the inmates of their destitution^ were calculated 
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to inspire some sexioos leflectiona. The chief 
hatmt of the polidciana in blouses used to be 
the Porte Su Denis and the Boulei-ard», and the 
adjacent streets became at night impaasablc. Scrcral 
atteapta had been made to clear the thoroughiares 
hy charges of National Guards, ]^Iobilc Goards and 
police, bat vith only tcmponiry effect. In order to m 
frighten vri;ll.diBpo«ed people away, a razeia wae 
made one night, and every person on whom hands 
could be laid was arrested. 

At length the Government rcaolved upon having 
recourse to measures of coercion, and on Wednesday 
the 7th of June, a law was prescntwl of a very 
atriugeat character, affecting attrmtpetRenU. As 
the Mtniater of Justice, and the law oScera of the 
Republir hnd resigned, owing to canscs already 
explained, it devolved on M. Marie, one of the 
ExceutiTC Commission, to conduct the bill through 
the Assembly. He did bis duty in the most manly 
and unflinching manner, and notwithstandiug the 
strenuous opposition of the ITltra-Rqiublicaus, Uie 
law for the suppression of attroupements waa passed 
by an iinmeiise majority. M. Lamartine and 
M. Ijcdru-KolUn refrained from giving the sanction 
of their pri^Menee to this ngorous act of their col- 
league, and the one and the other sutiered alike 
in the estimation of the fricnda of order. Public 
feeling happened to be put to the test at this time, 
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'cral elections having t&kcn place, cliiefly 

owing to doublu returns uu the occasion of the 
general election. 

For Paris there had been no fewer than eleven 
vacaacies, and the manner in which they were filled 
up, cnrioualy exemplified the diBorgauization and 
coufusioD of parties. M. CausBidiere, who had 
resigned hia scat along with the Prefecture, came in 
at the head of the hst, by a eoalition of parties sup- 
porting him, because of their dislilte to the Govern- 
ment. The others were Moreauj Goudchaux, Pierre 
Leroux, the Comnumist ; Genera! Changamier, 
Tliiersj Prondhoii, Coiomuaist ; Lagi-aogc, ('om- 
uxiist} Victor Hugo, Boissel, aud Louie Napo- 
leon Bouaparte. For Rouen, Thiers was returned 
with CharlcB T>upiri, Ex-Peer of France. He was 
also returned for his own department, Bouchcs- 
du-Rh6ne. Louis Bonaparte was iiumiuate-d for 
fire different pkces. These nominations for Paris 
were clear in one respect ; they ahewed that the 
Moderate Kepuhlican party bad lost ground. The 
National acltnowlcdgcd its defeat. The consti- 
taency was separated into three parts — the Mo- 
narchists, the Bon ap artists, n hitherto unsuspected 
party, anil the Communiats ; nor could there be a 
doubt, that the return of three such men as Pierre 
Leroux, Prondhon, and Lajnange, greatly en- 
couraged and stimulated the jiartisana of the Social 
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and Democratic Republic, now ou tlie cvc ofbring- 
ing tlicir forces to the test of a. trial at arms. ITie 
agitation tliat prevailed in the city was not in tbe 
leant disconntgcd by the passing of this meaaure. 
The altroupemmla continued. The printed procla- 
mation of the law was torn down, and trampled on 
wHltb contumely. The bouae of M. Thiers vas 
assailed by the mob. 

The Adsembly continued to sit and discusa a 
variety of topies, connected generally with financial 
projects and eciinumical schemeaj enough to shov 
where lay the evils, but without suffideut foree to 
apply the necessary remedies. 

While the Assembly seemed to be involved in wa 
entangled maze of minor propoiutions, in presence 
of a society that required some great overmastering 
example of courage and self-reliance, in order to 
raUy all wbo yet felt well, and who would, under 
properleaders, take their stand on the side of order — 
the Executive Commission of Government, which 
ought to have afforded a proper impetus to the 
parliament, waa itself disti-aetcd, and that not bo 
mueb by the disorganiiiation of the working clasaea, 
as by tlie ominous rising of the star of Napoleon 
through the menacing chaos. 

The return of Louis Napoleon for the eity, and 
at the same time for several departments, abon-ed 
that a moment of hesitation, at least, had arrived. 
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wliicli if not corrccttxl, would speedily take a decided 
colour in a reactionary sense against the Republic. 
The iSxecutivc Commissiou rcaolvcd, therefore, to 
bring in a decree for the eipiil«ion of this member 
of the Bonaparte family, from the tlirone of France, 
or rather that be abould Iw excepted from the 
benefit of the repeal of that law, by which the 
deluded family was allovped to return. The ground 
of the exclusion was to be the ottempta that lie had 
made at Strasbourg and Boulogne, in the name of 
ihc Senaitu ConsuJle of the Year XIII. to bare 
himself made Emperor with Hepnblican lustitutionti. 
He was held, therefore, by the Executive Commia- 
sioQ of GoTemment, to come within the category 
of Pretenders. 

The tunc chosen for the jiresentation of this law, 
was coincident with a demand for a vote of confi- 
dence, raised upon an application for a grant of 
100,000 francH a mouth, partly for necessary ex]>cQ- 
(Uture, and partly for secret service. The Govern- 
ment had felt, that it was lasiug ground in the 
opinion of the Assembly, as well as out of doors. 
The presence of Ledru-Rollin at the supreme direc- 
tion, and of eucb men as Flocon and Ilecurt in the 
ministry, with the Clubs openly at work, a licen- 
tiuiu prew, the unlimited mob agitation of the 
iirects, and the occasional exj>re8aiona from Minis- 
ters themselves, at once grovelling before the new 
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power of dcmagogncism, aod nlamiing to men of 
property, whose rights were tri^utcd with that kuid 
of tana/iiKfin, that implied sympnthy with the pre- 
judices against capitalists raised by the Sociahsts 
and Communista. M. dc Lamartinc took upon 
himself the task of entering into a sort of faoiily 
explanation mth the Assembly ; but the history of 
the debate and of the day — of the iucideots within, 
and the events without — having formed one of those 
dramatic combinations, bo curiously characteristic 
of the march of the Revolution, that wc must en- 
deavour to brin^ the acene before our readers. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, at the opening of the pro- 
c«ediugii, claimed attention, for the purpose of dis- 
claiming the agitation that had been excited in the 
name of bis cousLn, and of answering for the 
loyalty, not only of bis intentioua, but of those of 
all the Bonaparte family, with respect to the 
Republic : be wa» supported by Pierre Bonaparte, 
who echoed the sentiments e^ipresscd by Napoleon. 
After a few ominous hints from M. Flocon about 
measures taken for the security of the B^uhlic, 
M. Pascal Duprat opened the serious business of 
the day by presenting the report of the Committee, 
to whom, according to usage, had been rcfencd 
the conaideration of the demand for 100,000 francs 
a month, lu which was involved the vote of confi- 
dence. 
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This M. Buprat was a gentleman who came 
forward in the early mectiugs of the Assombly, and 
seemed destined to be one of the young promising 
«dw»l of statesnitin, wlio were to supersede the 
worn out veterans of the parliament ; but like the 
stars of B^raugcr, be appeared only that he might 
file^ file, ei disparaU. He was one of those half- 
aocialist, balf-mystic writers, who would have been 
of the school of Lamartinc, had Lamartine been 
able to found a school. He was of a tall, gentle- 
manly appearance, well eiiited to follow in the train 
of so distingv.^ a philosopher. On M. Duprat 
devolved the occasional taak of pruvukiug explana- 
tions aixauged before-hand behind the curtain; and 
no man could perform the part better of an impar- 
tial friend^ who bad suspended bis judgment, but 
ready, though bis heart-strings should be torn, to 
join in a vote of condemnation, should such be- 
deservcd. A young man who can throw back bis 
clustering locks, with well-affected reeolution, and 
keep bi8 countenance, is an invalnable ministeiiol 
ally, « most graceful master of ceremonies to lead 
in the blushing delinquent, ready to plead inno- 
cence, and finish with a pirouette before an enrap- 
tured auditory, 

M. Dnprat led in M. dc Lamartine, and so weU, 
that be was soon afterwards raised from a socialist, 
or half-socialist reviewer— for all the Lamartineitca 
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deligbtcil in demi-tlnts— to be ambassador extraor- 
tlinary to Vienna, whither he never went. It was 
into more obscure quarters, tliat Ibis star diiifiie, 
file el disparatt. The report of course was favour- 
able to Djinisters. It wasj nevcrtbcleits, disputed 
by M. Paul Scvaiatre, whose physiognomy is lost 
to memory, ile accused the Clubs of being tbe 
true source of present evils, and attacked the 
GoveiTinient for its weak indulgence of these /wci of 
agitation. The street mobs were but symptoms of 
the evil, but the evil itself lay in these Clubs. 

If we forget tbe eountcnanee of M. Scvalslrc, we 
can well call to mind that of nnbaud-Lanblere, one 
of rJic most zealous dcfeiidera of the Republican 
Kxecutivc. He is a smnll, neat, pretty man, with 
an enormous beard, to which he bears a lover's 
devotion. No pet cat was ever ti-eated with more 
aflectionate tenderness ; all the perfumes of Arabia 
nestled like spirits of the air about it. Such a 
beard promenaded, as the French idiom has ilj 
through a field of nightiugalea, might tempt them 
from the bosoms of roses. His strength lay in hia 
hair; for he had the city-shuffling, rather than the 
round, roUiug, oriental gait; and except the beard 
and head, but little more eould be seen above the 
tribune. As a writer of ftntiileiojis, Babaud was 
sentimental, and introduced a new line, for the 
purpose of doing away prejutlices about m^- 
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alHancc. In his softj acini-coiuinnB at the foot of 
tlie newspaper, CountB abandoned the prcjuUices 
that had clouded the misuudcrstood perfection of 
the blanrMiseuae ; and if the corouet was for ever 
dashed from the bi'ow of high-lmru beauty, the 
DU^Mjiior ffruelle — steeped to her prelty little boimet 
in philusoiihy — would not stoiop to pick it up. At 
the tribiuic, Balxiud was a Buaiierges — a son of 
thunder, He blamed the Government for its 
loagauiuiity. It hud. left the euemies of the 
Republic in the enjoyment of situations bestowed 
by the Monarehyj and had neglected those who had 
aacrificcd all in its sernce — "even their honour." 
There was an escapade I — A liacrifice of honour I 
What a letting out of the cat I But we must not 
be vulgar in the presence of Babaud-Laribiire. 

We pasa by another speaker to come to General 
Bedean. The Citizen-General who now appeared at 
the tribuncj is one of the moat distinguished of 
that youni; school of Generals, brought into light 
by the long military occupation of Algeria. His 
characteristic is said to be administrative power. 
His head ia laTgc and masBive, his eye deep-sunk 
and shrewd, and his voice of that eltar, sharp 
character, that gives the impreBsion of keenness. 
Yet this able, active General, who was to fall 
severely, although not mortally wmindcd, in defend- 
ing the cause of order, within a few days, had 
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shared the fatal fatuity with which all !^eemed 
have been seized in February. He allowi-tl, because 
his orders beivildered liim from their contradictoiy 
character, tlie mob to rush across the bridge leading 
to the Chamber, and to tuni out the Deputies. His 
present speech could hardly be more unfortmiatc 
for his iutttcBtB, for he not only rose to make u 
declaration of Republican failh, but to throw ridi- 
cule on the pretenders who would parody the 
Emperor, and to answer for the fidelity of the 
turmy, should its services be required. His adbe- 
sion to the Report was not, however, unqualified. 
He called for a practical performance of the pro- 
mises which had been made for the repulsion of the 
fomcnters of anarchy, and reserved the grant of 
hia support until such promises were carried 
out. 

So direct a challenge as this, gave the signal to 
1^1. de Lamartiae that the moment had arrived for 
him to make his promised speech. He began by 
stating, that what was wanting at tlie present 
moment, was Ught upon the questions that were 
engaging public attention. Was it true, he asked, 
that the GoTemnicnt was divided, and leading 
different ways ? No I It was true, he acknow- 
ledged, that when the Proriaional Govemmcnt was 
suddenlv formed, and in a uianner and under cir- 
cumatanceH so cxtraordbarj-, persons of diffe% 
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rent views were neceasarily thrown together; but 
«s 80on as an intermediate goveratnent was iostalled, 
there wax no longer disBentiment. If there was, 
they woiild feci it to be their duty, at; honourable 
incu, to bring their difi'ereucea before the Assembly, 
irhilc he admitted that disAcnstons prevailed among 
the Provisional Government, he yet pronounced the 
warmcHt i-utogics on al) its member;!, whom he held 
ap OS inevitably exposed to calumniee from the 
nature of their position, for which tht^ could only 
hope to be recompensed by the impartial judgment 
ofpoatcrity. IIo then drew a large and brilliant 
picture of the acta that had been accomplished, 
showing how, out of disorder, had been rccomposed 
the political, administrative, material, financial, 
diplomatic, and military forces of the country. 

Exhan.stcd by the effort he had made, the 

orator claimed permission to repose. While he was 

rl, with Rrpnblican aimplicity, on the steps 

the tribune, imd chatting unceremoniously with 
his friends, an incident occurred ■without, which 
was calculated, as had now become uaual, to operate 
upon ])rocecdinga within. 

From the time of the invasion of the Chamber, 
on the 1 5th of May, the military defence of the 
Chamber had become a matter of serious preoccu- 
pation. At all times, there waa a strong force in 
immediate neighbourhood, but in addition to 
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thisj proBBUtiona would he liad recourse to accord- 
ing as the reports of tlie police indicated more or 
les3 danger. At times, the brid^ leading to the 
ChamlxT would be baited to jiaaacngers. Xt other 
times, uot merely the bridge, but the Place de la 
Concorde itself, would be closed. Occasionally, 
some pieees of artiller)' would be pointed in the 
facei> of imtigiuary' mobs. lu fact, the exterior of 
the Chamber had been converted into a baronjctcr, 
from wbictt might be calculated the mercurial state 
of Club-fi?cling. 

The clectiuQ of Louia Napoleon Bouapaite for 
Paris, and several departments, bad opened a fresh 
source of agitation, which came mingling with the 
currents of Socialism, Communism, and all those 
other tuibJd springs tbat descended from the Faii- 
bourgB. 'Hie doubt as to what tbe Assembly might 
do, attracted niasHcs of people towards that qaarter. 
Large groups would form near the bridge, on the 
bridge, and particularly on the Place de la Con- 
corde, whenever the buu was endurable ; and when 
the heat proved too oppiesaive, the marroniers of 
the Toileries Gardens would throw their softly 
magoiiiccnt and delicious shade over the poUticians 
in bluusea, with their stuuted black pipes, poisoniog 
the odoors of 6owcr*, tbat used to breathe for play- 
ful chddi'cn, and their nurses and mothers. Among 
those groups might be seen a new race of agitating 
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PropogandiBts. Hard-cheeked men, wearing »tiff 
military fttocks, aiid with the old uninistakcablc 
whisker, cut to the boot-like ehape that Italy 
^^preaents on a map of Europe. These men told 
^Vhovr fields were won. They had serrcd under the 
I Empire. 

I On this day, there were crowdB on the Place dc 

^v la Concorde, among ivhom it was evident a rising 
^V Bonapartist Hympatby was beginning to manitest 
itself. It was deemed neceasary to push back 
these groups from time to time ; and as C]^mcnt 
TboniBB, the Commander- in- Chiei" of the National 
Guards — a dccidfid Anti-Bonapartist — was peribrni- 
ing his duty, with an ill-relished zeal, a pistol-shut 
was lii'ed at him, accutnpauied by a cry of [7re 
VEmpereur .' The person was arrested, and there 
waa an end of it. Bumour] that seldom takes a 
rtory aa she finds it, or who — not to be too unjust 
to the lady of the hundred tongues — never waits to 
know the truth, but takes the head or the tail 
thereof, wliichevct first comes to mouth, and then 
fits on the fragment to the best body she can 
L faliricate — while nmuing at full sptted, this rumour 
F trebled the shots, and trebled the cries, and per- 
suaded herself into the belief that a Bonapartiat 
conspiracy had broken oat. 

We left M. de Lamartine seated on the steps of 
the tribune, as simply as a boy tired at play : lud- 
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denly he was seea to epriog to his feet, in the full 
recovery of hi.8 native dignity. There wm a hurry- 
ing to and fro, a whisper thrilling along the bencboB; 
the PrcBidcnt rang hi& bellj aad the mcmherB were 
exhorted to take their places ; the galleries were 
subdued into awe, the fair ones in front leaning 
over, with woniler -stricken faees. M. de Laiuartine - 
hegan; — 

" Citizen representatives, — a fatal circumstance 
has j uat interrupted the speech that I had the honour 
to address to the ABflcmbly. While I was speaking 
of the conditions necessary for the reconrtitutiou of 
order, and of the securities that wc felt cveiy day 
tUsposed to make for the preservation of authority 
and public morality, in all the faculties given byi 
the Revolution to the nation — a shot, sci-eral gun- 
Hhat», it 13 said, were fired close to the Commander 
of the National Guard of Paris ; another was fired 
on one of the brave officers of the army ; and a thirds ] 
I am a&aured, struck the breast of an officer of tbe^ 
National Guard. These gun-shots were accom-' 
panied by criBs of ' Vive I'Empereur !' This," 
he continued to aay, strangely forgetful of thci 
Smeuies at Rouen and Limogea, " was the first 
drop of blood that had stained the Revolutiou of 
the 24th of Pebrnary.'^ He then proceeded, while 
the Assembly was in a state of constematiou, to, 
annouace that the Govenunent had, even before 
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this occurrence, prepared a project of law, cloatng 
I^nce agaioat the Preteader, who believed himttclf 
tbe beir of the Emperor. He would present it nl 
once; and be added, "AVbeD tbe audacity of fne- 
tion is thns concocted in jlagrant d^Mt, and tnkm 
with its band in French blood, the law onglit to Iji- 
applied by acclamation." 

Thm proposition was itaclf as rauch a coup'tlt- 
th^tre as a covp-t^^lat ; rather, it wan a coup-d'6tat, 
carried under favour of a eoup-de-tftHtrc. Thr 
AftMiubly rang with applauge, mingled with shoutu 
of " Viae fa Ri^puMquc ."' In a moment that law 
would have been carried, andLouu Napoleon Bona- 
parte dcprired of his right to sit in the Aaaembly, 
and of all his rights. Kcpuhlinaii fury and fierce 
thooghtlcssncss would, in a moment of aurpriae, of 
passing emotion, and quick credulity* have Malod 
the more stowly-deliberated and coldly-weighed 
decree of tbe Monarchy. Yea ; all this would have 
been perpetrated in an intrtani, only for the voice of 
General I^arahit, which was heard in ita ahrill, hiaa- 
tng tone, protesting against such a monatroaity ta 
a law voted by accUniation. He is a man of aome- 
what eccentric beariog, thia brate General Larabit, 
and must have been handsome, with hia regular 
featarea and fine black hair; but hia teeth tn gone, 
and he looka faded rather than old. This living 
fragment of the Kmpiie atof^ed the triampbant 
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oratorical judgment that was about to crust th« 
■on of the good King of liollami and the beloved 
Hortense. Lainartiae read the decree, but shrunk 
from dcmonding Ha immediate adoption. He missed 
his blow by the poBtpouement. He oommitted a 
voTAc fault than that, if we may call it a fault : he 
resumed his speech. The man of wit wdl sacrifice 
a friend to his jeat. The orator aacrifices the repu- 
tation of the man of action, and the statesman, to a 
apeech. M. dc Lamartinc spoke what had been 
prepared, because it was prepared ; but that which 
would have been pure spirit without the intei*vening 
incident was now but a weak dilution.* He had 
armed himself with a grand image, and he could 
not refrain from flashing it on the eyes of the As- 
sembly. From the proud position of the vindicator 
of the RepubUc from a threatened Emperor, he fell 
back into the common-place clap-trsp of defence 
against an imaginary charge. He had been accused 
of Conspiracy ; yes, he had " conspired with Sobrier 
and with Blanqui ; but did they know he had con- 
spired F Ue had conspired as the conductor cod- 
spirea with the lightning, in order to attract the 
electricity and give it an innocent direction." He 

" Lord Erskine koew better wheo bs stopped ehort in 
ao oration sifter a quarter of an Iiour, seeing that the ptnnt 
he had made told on the Jury. He div&ppoiiiteil bU 
Hudience, but won \n» caute. 
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had, in plain language, convei'ted thcac men, as he 
fondly imagined, from their resolntion to aet up a 
Dictatyrsbip ; and, after all, tbe whole of the day's 
exciting proceedings did no more than win for M. de 
lAtnartine the soubriq-uet of the Paratonnerre. 

The two Boiiapmies again renewed the expressiou 
of their democratic sentiments, and protested against 
their cousin being held answerable for acts done in 
his name. 

The vote of confidence was eventually accorded by 
56fl to 112. 
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CHAPTER XVUI. 



AGITATION ON THB BUBJBCT OP LOUIS NAPOLBON— 
DBBATK IN THE ASSEHBLY RBGARDINC lilB AI>M»- 
aiOK — PORTRAIT OP LBDRU>ROLLtN. 

The aext day, Tuesday, the 10th of June, wa» 
all ag'ltation within and witboat the Asaembly. The 
question of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte's admission 
was on the order of the day. There was au im- 
nicnae display of military force abont the Assembly. 
At one uiouieut the shops in the ueighbooi'hood 
of the Tuilerics and Madeleine wei-e closedj owing 
to a panic caused by a charge of the Garde Mobile 
upon an ofFensive mob, but which happily led to no 
bloodglied. There coultl be no doubt whatever that 
the rejection of Louis Napoleon would have produced 
an ^ieuie. 

There were three reports from Committees ap- 
pointed to examine as many returae. Two were for 
the admission— oae for eiclusiou. The reporter 
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for ftdmission was JiUcs Favrc, representing the Com- 
mittee appointed to test the t'olicUty of the nomina- 
tioD for La Chareate Xnferieure. M. fiucliezj re- 
preBcntmg the tenth bureau, opposed hin ftdmii^sion 
for the Department of the Seiue. M. Desmares, 
representing the sixth bureau, recommended his 
udmiflsion for the Department of I'Yonue. 

M. Jules Farre, the ex-Secrctaiy of Ledru-RoUin, 
and ex- Under-Secretary of the Miuister for Foreign 
A&irs, in aopporting the admission of Lonis Napo- 
leon, found himself in bis proper eletneat. He 
bad his vengeance to take for the mortification to 
which he had betn exposed by the cruel isolation 
in vrliieh be bad been left, on the application for 
leave to prosecute Louis Blanc. In the ^vcll-aasumed 
attitude of an impartial judge, and independent 
vindicator of the rights of the people to choose their 
repreaentativea, be was dealing the aevereat condem- 
nation upon bis own tyrannical interference witii 
the rights of electors, exhibited in hia Ministerial 
circulars and dictatorial delegation to irresponsible 
CommisMoncrs. What matter ? The Government 
he wanted to puntBh stood committed to the intro- 
duction of a decree for the exclusion of Louis- 
Na|ioIeon, while ft vote of the Assembly for the 
admiftsion of the Prince would nuUiiy such decree, 
and shake the Executive CommiBaion to pieces. 
A well-devised scheme of vengeance was dressed in 
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the dignified trappings of law and po])ulHr rights. 
" Ijouia-Napoleonwaa a representative of tlie |)eople. 
Let him come and repeat the geueroos expresitlons 
that had been pronounced iu that tribune by mem- 
bers of his family." 

To such a masterly diolccticiarij it wm idle to 
oppose the loose, though warm and earnest decla- 
mation of poor M. Buchez, the Ex-Prcaident of the 
Asacmhiy, aU-eady made scape-goat for those whose 
personal dignity had suffered iu the invasion of the 
15th of May. M. Viellard, the aged tutor of Louis 
Napoleon, read a letter from his pupil, protcatiog 
against his name being ui^cd as an excuse for 
intrigue, and expressing how ardently he deured 
to ace the Republic established on a sure basis. 
M.. Tresneau, a young member, who gave promiae of 
ability, protested at once in favour of the Republic, 
and in favour of the heir of so much glory. Louis 
Blane, whose ambition it waa to stand well with 
Corsica, fur which he had made great and success- 
ful efforts to be returned, and who was connected, 
remotely it was said, with the Bonapartea and the 
Pozzo di Borg;oB, carried the Montagnards with 
hi m to the side of Louis Napoleon. In doing so, 
he broached a doctrine touching the Presidency of 
the Republic, which was afterwarda adopted by his 
party, that there ought to be no President at all ; 
that the sovereignty should lie with the people. 
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tIirou§;h their rcprescntadvc?, and tlint I*rc8itlrucy, 
except simple Ptr^ideucy of ibc Assembly, would be 
Blonarcbv in another shape. 

Ledra-RoUin came forward now in the nuue of 
the Government to support the report, whirh went 
for the exclusion of L<.>iu8 Napoleon, llow could 
they call the votes of a few dfipartiiicots, the voice 
of the whole people? Were they, he couliiiued tii 
ask, better Revolutionists tliaii the authors of the 
Declaration of Ui;;ht>i of 1793, and thvy laid it 
dowUi that the sovereignty of the people lay iii 
the whole people, and that when that sovercixuty, 
existing in the whoh', was violated, iiimim-ction 
became justifiable. If one department itii^ht vied 
Louis Xapolcou, another department might elect 
the Prince dc Joinville, or the Due de Hordcatix ; 
and if all the other departments protunted against 
such ui act, the twvercignty of the pcupir in iln 
nuemi/e should be respected. He approved of the 
act, by which the Bonaparte family bad been re- 
instated in their rights, it was a magnanimou* arl, 
and worthy of the Hepubtic ; but wbcu tbey found, 
with respect to one mombtr a flagrant conapimcy 
against the Republic, they were called on X*) main- 
tain the law, as it ciiited agaifUt him. He thai 
went OD to state, thsl an eiamination waa gotof; 
forward which had led to urre^t*. At Pari* Umtv 
was ■ syBtem at organiied aetliietJoD, by wlueii per- 
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nightingale, our Bully Bottom never coulc! iiiKpirc 
terror, or create any impression more unfavourable 
than that of an ST^ani bntlaL When the rud«, 
blustering bon enfant bad posBessed bimaelf of the 
sword of State and the key of the treasury together, 
people naturally feared that the joke might be car- 
ried too far. The quujitity of yiiaccounted-for money 
Chat had beeu spent was something real, altbougb 
the brandishing of the sword might give no uiory 
than fright ; and at length uober people begran to 
conclude that Monsicnr Lcdni-Rollin was a very 
dangerous man. Like Dartton, he was a politician 
— not a Socialist. He had nothing in common with 
the Blancs, Ijeroiix, and Proudhons — the Cnbeta, 
fiaspails, and filanquis. His idea .of rerolation 
was not spuriously philosophical. He wanted to 
create armies of the north, and armies of the 
south. He panted to see the Republican fing, red 
or tri-colour, borne at the same time over the Alps 
and across the Rhine. He panted to deluge Ger- 
many with troops, and g^vc the hand to the PoIcb, 
on the understanding uf destroying Monarchy in 
Europe. He adored even the aaaignats. He would 
re-enact the Ilevolutiouj with all ita conaequencea. 
He would continue the Convention, and make it 
perpetual. In all this he waa thoroughly in earnest, 
and so far had the advantage of eameetne&s ; but, 
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could he rise to the rank of mi intelligent leader, 
or evince linuueas sufficient to act as moderator. 
M. Ledru-RoUin pottaesses one quality, which of 
itself explains raiicli of hia ehowj', but epliemcral 
success. He has conccntnited his attention upon 
one subject —that of thi; history of the Revolution. 
He knows it in &U its details. Ue has it at hift 
fingers' ends. Few Frenchmen en'cr bo concentrate 
their faculties upon one point ; more generally do 
they imitate the versatility of their Voltaire, 
aspiiiDg to be thought acquainted with all posnible 
Bubjects. 

In this respect they differ widely from the 
Englisbnian, whose characteristic boast is that he 
knows his businessj aud feels no seuse of humilia- 
tion, but often the contrary, that he knows nothing 
else. This generality of range makes the French- 
man the more agreeable talker, but the worse doer. 
He skims the £eld, hut cannot sink the oiine-shaft. 
A debate on foreign pohtics will set a multitude of 
French dcjmtius, on making the tour of the globe. 
In the English House of Commons, it is listened to 
with languid inattention. For the same reason a 
qucntion of law that would excite all the interest of 
the KngliBh Parliament, because of its local per- 
sonal bearing on individual rights, would pass un- 
heeded in the Chamber of Deputies. Tlie English 
like law debates ; the French rail against avocas- 
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tertf. Ledru-ltollin would be shocked to learn 
that he possessed any qaality in common with 
BaglishmeUj jet he <nrea his mfloence to the 
limited, but accurate range of his informaiiun 
regarding tbe great Revolution. The best, perhaps 
the only good speech he ever made in the Chauiber 
Deputies was his last. It tonied upon a law of 
,c Convention. M. ll(?bert, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, sought to justiiy the prohibition of the right of 
pabhc meeting by a law of the Convention, of 
doubtful application, and which had fallen into 
disuse. The minister had, moreover, broached 
some flagrant heresici*, and had by the arbitrnry 
character of his doctrines, tended not only to pre- 
cipitate the Revolution, but to give it the sanctity 
of violated principles, warranting any sacrifice fur 
their assertion on the part of a spirited and free 
pie. 

M. Faillet, an eminent member of the Faria bar, 
and a very elegant speaker, was walking to the 
tribune, when Ledni-KoUin, with characteri»tic 
audacity, sprang before him. It must be confetMnd, 
that if the evidence of perfect aptitude for the t«Hk 
he had undertaken could justify bia assumption, 
he stands acquitted of the charge of gentle violence, 
which his eminent legal rival might have brought 
against htm. Inatead of declamation or sarcntm. 
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M. Ledni-RoUin confined himself to a clear, tctsc 
exposition of the \a.w, and with, perfoct tact aod 
judgment, estimated the effect to be produced on 
the public mind, Ijy an easy confutation of thf 
Minister of Justice. It wsb from this openiiig, 
made from the finn footing of law, that we nert 
aee Lcdni-RoUin leading the armed democracy into 
the temple of hia own triumph. As the Revolution 
fonned all hia knowledge, so was it his paasioQ j 
he worshipped its cxcessee, with the blind par- 
tiality of a lover; and as it was natural for such an 
admircL' to imitate, and choose for himself a model 
&om his own mytholo^, in which the Dautous, 
Couthons, St. JustB, and Bohespierres, were the 
Japiters;, Neptune&, and Apollos — he chose Dan- 
ton, and so acted, ^a if according to aorae metemph. 
syco&isj the spiiit of the great tribune had passed 
into his own not less hercuJean frame. Iiedru. 
Rollin desires to pass for the Danton of February, 
and he has ao far succeeded, that he is to Danton, 
what 1848 is to 1793. The former is to the latter, 
what a tragedy on the stage is to a tragedy in real 
life; only that there did happen in thia instance, 
what sometimes has occurred before the cwrtiun, — the 
buttons slipped from the foils and real blood was 
shed. 
A people too long steeped in voluptuooancsis, 
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aad who pant for CQjoymcnta after the over-excited 
sensibility has been relaxed, get a taste for crime, 
coloured by romance. Besotted voluptuousness iu 
power has marked the coming fall of sceptres and 
thrones, liy crueltieii. A besotted people acts iu. the 
same way, unless restrained by the authority and 
example of some sound part. "VMien Louis XIV. 
passed the plough over the monastery of the en- 
Ughtencd, but ascetic Janseiiists, he gave full rein 
to licence and bigotry : wbea he revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, he deprived his people, in the Bfime way, 
of the wholesome rivalry of Protestant example. 
Priesthood and people alike ran rapidly into cor- 
ruption, and the consequence was, the catastrophes 
of 1793 and 1794-. There was a gloomy grandeur 
in the crimeg of the Conventtou, catcukted to stimu- 
late the jaded fancies of a well-read, but ill-taught 
geutratmn. The theatres of the Boulevards, the 
'Rom«n-/eittl!eton of Dumas and Sue, the hybrid 
German-Galhean-Spumsh horrors of Hugo, had left 
their coppery taste on parched and thirsty tongues. 
A real drama was wanted, of which Paris should be 
the theatre, with a general licence of imitation to the 
pHu-incca. The only difficulty was, as to the cast of 
part«. So many had been deifying Robespierre — 
the last chaunt of Lamartine, which, from making 
lum higb-prie»t of his fame, converted him into the 
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to my eoBesgaes. T mxkI jroa a «>pv of my 

of Ihanks to iht Eleetors. Rrceive the aaau- 

of iny diitiDgtiiahed sentiments. 

'* Charles Lorts Napolbon Boxipirtc.*' 
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This Icttfj rxcited indescribable imli^atiim. 
General Ca^aignac, then Minister of Warj said tbat 

' his emotion was so great that he could not give it 
adequate expression. What he remarked, he Laid, 
in a piece destined to become historical was, that 
the word Repubhc was not once mentioned. This 

I remark was hailed -vrith shouts of Vtvt fa Repu- 
bUgue .' M. Baune exclaimed, that he would protect 
agaiuat the declaration of war made by a I'retender. 
They did not fear an 18th Brumiiire. This wa« 

tnet by loud cries of "No — no!" and "Let him 
come and try it." M. Anthony Thouret signalistd 
particularly the phi-use, ' If the people impose tiutiea 
upon Qie, 1 shall know how to fultil them i' that 

bpluritse he considered a call to revolt againet the 

frrench KepubUc, and demanded, on the inBtant, 
that Louis r^apoleou be declared traitor to bi» 
country. M. Flocon disdainfully reminded the 

> Assembly that (hey did not manifest emotion on 
the 15th of May, and ought not now to exhibit 

:8uch bffore an individual. The Minister of War 
moved, that uo resolution should be taken on the 
spot, but that they should ndjoura till next day. 
SI. Jules Favre, who hud been mainly instrumental 
in having the election of Louis Napoleon ratified, 
moved that the letter be placed in the hands of ihe 
Minister of Justice. 'I'he Minister of Finance sup- 
ported the motion for adjournment, contemptuously 
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t% lie was obli^d to tamper with Socialist and Com- 
munist sects, whose doctrines he could not compre- 
liend, and must have hated and despised for the 
obstacles they thn'W in his way, so did his earnest* 
ness give way to temporising, for which he was 
unfitted, and by degrees he became weak, and more 
veok. 

Upon the day which first brought Lcdni-Rollin 
before us, he appeared to most advantage. He was 
not at that period coiuproiuised by damaging nego- 
cintions with Socialists. He had the feeling of the 
thoronghly Republican part of the Aeserably with 
him against the threntened Empire. And was that 
RepubUc, for which he had so long, and at len^ 
80 victurioiisly struggled, about to merge into a 
new sort of Monarchy ? Was It to be <iaerificed 
to the sliadow of a name— to a popular delusion? 
Had they been engaged in making for themselves 
a trap into which they were to fall, amidst tfae 
laughter of the world ? So thonght, so felt, bo 
feared, the disciple of Danton j and in the reality of 
his fear h« became eloquent, touiJiing, powerful, 
and rose to the dignity of first champion of the 
French Republic. The Assembly responded to every 
sentence — the audience and the orator were at home; 
as he felt, they felt ; as he spoke, they responded ; 
he was master of the Assembly. As he descended. 
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he was eomplinietited by a throng of adoiirrj-s; he 
waft congratulated, and embraced, and — bcMcn. The 
mysterious murmur of the riaing 6meute shook taeh 
hand as it dropped the ball into the urn. Never- 
theless, the orator bad fairly won a triumph, and it 
wu his greatest, and indeed last ; for ho was 
nearer the edge of dismisaal than he could have 
dreamed. 

We have seen that upon occasion M. Ledru- 
Rollin could assume the cold manner of a law 
pleader, and adnpt himself to the proprieties of 
parliamentary discussion. Ah a demagogue, he 
ought to be eflective ; but, curiously enough, the 
Revolotion that opened wide the Clubs, and gave 
the thoroughfares to spoaters of all kinds, has not 
proved favourable to that style Tfhich would appear 
M popular in its character. M. Ledru-KolUn has 
warmth^ fluency, look, action, such as ought to 
strike a mixed assembly; hut he has not drank at 
the well of the new philosophy ; his brain does not 
reel with the mystic matermlisoi of the school of 
anti-property and anti-family profligates, who fancy 
that they are filled with a holy fanaticism. Ue 
aeea too clearly what he wants, althongh that which 
be want^ is extravagant and unattainable. The 
gentleman, the man of the world, the sharer in the 
pleasures of soeietj', the sympathiser with the con- 
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veDtiooalisiDB and rules of the civilized world^ all cry 
out against biui. Not being a motlei'ste UepubUcaii, 
and uot being a. Socialist, he is nothing. The huge 
painted reputation that was to have borne the Hag of 
the lied Republic aloft, has already hurst — M, 
Lcdru-Rollia boa ceased to be anything ia tha 
revolutionary world. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



L«llie NAPOLHON BRBIGNS— HtB LBTTBB BXCITBS AKCKR 

—BILL APPKCTING OLD OFFICERS CAC8BB DIE6ATIK- 
TACTION — FATAL COLLtaEON AT OUKRBT — flBKKB 
LBBOCX, THE COMUUTflBT. 

It was fully expected that, on the following day, 
Wednesday the 14th, some eonimuni cation would 
have taken place relative to the vote admitting 
lioais Napoleon. It was laiowHj in fact, that ihe 
Executive Commission of Gkiveroment had held 
a conaiUtation with Ministers, on the propriety 
of resigning. The design was abandoned, and, 
by a tacit agreement not to eiiibarrasa the Govern- 
ment at auch a moment, no notice was taken in the 
Assembly of the rumours afloat. 

The next day was not, however, to pass over 
without a scene. The debate turned ou Algeria, 
which it was proposed to assimilate to Prance, a 
proposition resisted, and not carried into effect 
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when the Chairmaa annouDced that he had recetrec 
a letter from the Citisten Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. This letter, from the extraordinai-y emotion 
it caused, we beg to introduce. 

" London. 14th June. 184«. 

" Monsieur Ic Pr&ident, 

" I was about to leave for my post, when I learu 
that my election scn-es aa a pretext for deplorable 
troublf^s, and fittal errors. I have nut nought the 
honour of becoming a representative of the people, 
because £ was aware of the unjust suspiciona of 
which I have been the object; and I should feel 
even less disposed to scelt for porver. If the people 
impose duties upon me, I shall know how to Juifil 
them; but I disavow all those who lend me ambi- 
tious tnfentionit, such as I have not. My name is 
a aymbol of order, of nationality, aod of {ilory ; and 
it is with the greatest pain I should see it serve to 
augment the troubles and divisions of the country. 
To avoid 80 ^reat a misfortune, I should prefer 
remaining in exile : I am ready to maVe anv sacri- 
fice for the sake of the happiness of France. Have the 
goodncsfi, M. le Pr&ident, to communicate this 
letter to ray colleagues. 1 send you a copy of my 
letter of thanks to the Electors. Receive the a«sn- 
rance of my distinguished sentioients. 

"• CUABLES LoDIS NjLFOLKON BoNAPAKTE." 
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Tbis kttcr escited iDdescribnljlc indignaliun. 
General Cavaignac^ then Mmistci- of War, said tlja( 
his emotion was so great that he could not give it 
adequate expression. What be reiiiarkRfl, be mid, 
in a piece destined to become biatorical was, th&l 
the word Itepuhlic was not once mentioned. Tbli 
remark wan hailed witb Bhouts of P'ivc h iirpti- 
bligue .' M. Baune exclaimed, that he would protest 
against the declaration of war made by a Pretender- 
Thcy did aot fear an 18th Bruniaire. Thi» was 
met by loud cries of " No — no !" and " I^t him 
come and try it." M. Anthony Thouret signaliced 
particularly the phrase, ' If the people impose dutieo 
npon me, 1 shall know how to fultil them :' that 
phrase he considered a call to revolt againat the 
French Republic, and demanded, on the instant^ 
that Louis Napul(»u be declared traitor to bis 
eoantry. M. Flocou disdainfully reminded the 
AsBembly that they did not manifest emution on 
(he 13th of i^Iay, and ought not now to exhibit 
inch before an individual. The Minister of War 
moved, that no resolution should be taben on the 
spot, but that they should adjoam till next day. 
M. Jules Favre, who had ham mainly inatrumental 
in faanng the electitm of Louis Napoleon ratified, 
moved that the letter be placed in the hands of the 
Minister of Justice. The Minister of Finance lup. 
ported the motion for adjoumfuent, contemptuously 
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telling the Assembly that they were, bj- their anger, 
doing the Pretender too much honour. M. Duprat 
denoanced the address to the Electors as Sac- 

tions. 

The Commartder of the National GuanUi next 
ascended the tribuDe, and stated that to-mOrrow, 
if hi» information idd not mislead him, it wa» 
probably a battle in the streets they might ha^"e 
to fight. Uc would advise them to be prepared 
for a battle as well as a discussion to-morraw. This 
announcement produced much additional agitation, 
which, when it had a little subsided^ General 
TliouiaM proposed that they should declare that 
whoever took up urtns in the cauac of a pretender 
to despotism, and for foreign gold, should be pnv 
nouueed a traitor to hi^ eouutry. lliis waa baited 
with acclamation. The Finance Minister roae, 
amidst violent tumult, to state that measures amply 
sufficient for the preservation of the public peace 
had been taken, and that the Assembly might 
adjourn till next day^ when he was quite sure there 
would be no battle ; upon which this agitated 
AsBeuibly separated at seven o'clockj amidst erica 
of Vive la Republique ! 

When the Asacmhly met the following iby, the 
renewal of the debate relative to Louis Napoleon 
was stopped by the following letter of reaifi 
tiuu: 
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" London. Juns 1S« IB4S. 

'* Monsieur le President, 

" I felt pride in having been etected rcprcscntn- 
'^tive of the people iu Paris, and in three uthir 
de|}artmeiit». It was in my opinion an uinplr 
reparation for thirty yearn* exile, and aix ypam' 
captivity. But the injurious 8u9pi(non§ to whirh 
my election has given rise, the tlisturbnnre nf which 
it watt the pretext, and the hostility of th*: Rxwiitive 
fairer, impoee upon me the duty of rriiminf; nti 
honour which I Am supposed to have ohtaintjd by 
intrigue. 1 dcaiiY; order and the maintenance of n 
'wise, greatj and liberal Republic; and iiince I inro- 
lontarily cauae disorder, I deposit, nrft without 
regret, my resi^ation in yonr hand*. CuImncM, 
I trost, will now be restored, and enable me to 
Rtnm to France as the humbWt of citizens, but 
abo H ooe the moat devoted to the repoae and 
{UOBpeiity of his country. 

** CtuKLu Lccii Nafolcow BonxrAvn." 



Tbk tester eaaaed no pntiealar msrk at intemCy 
•khoo^it tdieved tke AHoaUy firtw tfc» RWPil 
rf« I III ml riiiiiiiw DmAmoMftrnk 
up an cletti— petitaoM, wad eovetaded vkh jUgeriiL 
lb d^ taOf fnaaud aa JLntiam tmm in* 

u9 
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habitual scenes, and all apprcbensiun about Tenuis 
Napoleon, appeared to have ^ubsidc-d. How well it ia 
we catinot read the iutare, and are allowed to enjoy 
thiugn aa they come ! So flat a temuDfttion of a 
formidable incideot warrants a flat remark. 

With the resignatioQ of Louis Napoleon, the city 
returned to an apparent atate of tranquillity, and 
his name seems to have paased out of recollection, 
as if the whole incident was but a lively episode, the 
interest of which had served only to form a momen- 
tary diveruoQ from the main plot of the revolu- 
tbn. 

The proceedings in the Aaaerably, on Saturday 
the 17th of June, were sufficiently animated. There 
was, in the first place, a aharp discuaaion with 
regard to a petition addressed by a number of 
officers of rank, who had been forced into retire- 
ment for ever from active service, by a decree of 
the Provisional Government — a nieasure whicb gave 
great offence to the superior officers of the army, 
and tended to turn them againat the Republic. 
The measure was, however, maintained ; for it wae 
the members of the Frovisional Government that 
were still in power, 

A more aeriotia subject, because it b«re upon the 
passions of the lower order — already in such i 
dangcroua atate of fermentation — waa that intra- 
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dnced by the new Couimuuist member, M. Pierre 
Lcroux, rcintivc to a collision that had taken place 
in the department of La Crease, owing to the 
resistance of tbe people to the collection of tbe 
45 centimes atlditionttl tax, impoBcd by the Provi- 
sional Governnietit in its financial nccc-sxittes. At 
a place ealled Gnerct, tbe people converted a tree of 
liberty into a gflllowa, by euspendiog to it a rope, 
replaced the tri-colorby a black flag, andsonounced 
Ihat any person committing the crime of paying the 
odious inipoet should be hung. The National 
Guards were called outj and after an irritating 
parley of some bour^, a couple of shots came from 
the crowd, on which the National Giiarda fired, 
when ten were billed, and five wounded. Such was 
the circumstance that the lately -elected Commu- 
nist member for Paris brought under the notice 
of GoTcrnraent, and tbe Government could only 
deplore so fatal an occuiTcucc, whilst it was declared 
to be imponsible tn renounce the tax. 

M. Pierre Lertmx had already made a speech on 
the subject of eolonizing Algeria — a fruitful subject 
for a practienJ statesman. The French are not gifted 
with colonizing powers : they have not the patient 
industry and laborious self-denial suited for co- 
loni8t». Paris is the paradise of Frenchmen, and 
to leave it, is eicile and misery. In Paris the well- 
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instnict^il and refined fiud rbIoiis; and the work- 
men, cliibs. All find |>romciiade» and theatrcB ; 
all arc easily indulgedj and all mtint have indul- 
gence. The animal spirits of Frenchmen are cS 
the light, effervescing kind, that run off in cbatj 
gossip^ and criticism, and play off their cmotioDii 
on kindred spectaclea and bespangled puerilities. 
It ia all expansion, and no concentration — ^no 
Bettkd and deep purposes, long looked at, and 
calmly resolved, llic cnuscquence is, that the 
northern coast of Africa, opposite the shores of 
France, and forming another arm of that basin tn 
which the wealth of the old world coavergea, to 
whose hanks on all sidca civilization has repaired — 
that tempting, gifted eountrj-, the site of old Carth- 
age, the rcaideiicc of Saint Augustine, the early 
scat of Christianity, 1b, after eighteen years in the 
hands of the French, what barbarism has made it ! 
In their hands it lb a vast militai^ hunting-ground, 
like that torn from the jlmeers of Scindc, in which 
the wild sons of the desert are the prey. It is 
a mere military possession — a buithen and a drain 
on France ; a fiery furnace, in which her young 
conscripts are annually devoured ; a schoijl of demo- 
ralization for her army, perhaps hy way of compcn> 
sation ; a safety-valve for Europe. It ia an outlet 
for French enterprize, hut a shame to French ahility. 
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M. Pierre Leroitx, when treating this vast Bub- 
ject, treated it exactly aa he did the imeute at 
Gucret, andj in fact, as he did every other qaestioa 
on which he subaoqnnntly spoke. M. Lcroux would 
think of nothing, or apeak of nothing, but his own 
model scheme of society. He saw in Algeria a fine 
theatre, where to establish a colony of CommuniBt&. 
He saw in the fatal collision at Gueret, evidence 
afforded of the hollow fonndation on which a per- 
verted civilization, as he took it to be, stood. The 
workmen of Paris bad taken a dreamer from bis 
closet, and made hitn their representative. Among 
a set of Germans, who had passed their hves in the 
seclusion of a university, .smoking and building 
cloudy realms for the imagination to wander in, 
Pierre Leroux might have found disciples. Amongst 
a act of tradesmen he proved a bore — ni ptm ni 
moins. A less dntigeroua Diogenes never rolled his 
tub into the hannts of civilized nien. His appear- 
ancft was that of a man innocent of the ways of the 
world, and abaent even to the point of forgetting 
the wash-hand basin and brush. Beneath a prodi- 
jnous mass, or mop of black hair, as wild and 
entangled as the brushwood of a virgin forest, 
Blutnber a pair of misty, dreamy eyea, while the 
spectator's cars are regaled with the sounds of a 
sing-song voice, going throngh an interminable 
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hiitory of human aoeiet;, from iht earlust dayi to 
present times, for the purpose of shonring that the 
world has hitherto heen on ft wrong social track, 
anil irtniK]f;ling in the toila of a great mLitake. So 
bttk Uavc Luroux's treatises beeu read, that a couple 
of speeches were listened to with rotnparatiTe acten> 
tion. By degrees, they began to be as tedious as 
twice-told talcs. The auditory wonld begin to 
doubt if they hod not heard the same sraitences 
before. Memory that people call treacherous, by a 
Diodeat self-ajiplication, proved doubly treacherous 
with regurd to her de%'oted worshipper, Leroui, 
all wliOHe rfTorts pnivt-d tn bo but one wrll-leamed 
ttieme. No ; he did not learu his lesson by heart, 
but used to rcfld it. If he did not tax his memory, 
as we were by n strange lapse of our own forgetting, 
he wan not spsriiig of his iudustrvj for he used to 
commit to paper his endless diMcrtations. One 
day, however, a wicked wight determined to extin- 
poish our light, produced one of the philosopher's 
jirinted bookn, and proved tbat the essay or speech 
to which they had been listening was a mere trao- 
acript by the philosopher himself from his printed 
publications. 

Pierre Leroux never well recovered this blow. 
When he attempted to read aflurwardn, a resolution 
wag gravely proposed that no books should be read at 
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the tribune. Well do I recollect the scowl with 
which the philoBopher slowly ascended the Moun- 
tain. 

The Ktam of Leronx was an indication of a dan- 
gennuB state of feeling amongst the lower orders ; 
but a better antidote to his pernicious doctrines 
could not have been afforded than his investment 
with power, which enabled him to make himself and 
his books equally ridiculous by a public performance 
in the National Assembly. 

Let us conclude with an example which paints of 
itself the mind of this fantastic monomaniac. In a 
project of a Constitution which he published, there 
appeared the following odd article : — 

" Article 100. — ^Poplars shall be planted, and 
kept np with care, in all the communes of the 
Republic. The State shall have for its seal a cylin- 
drical altar, surmounted by a cone, on which shall 
be a spherical ray. This seal shall be placed in 
the hands of the National Management, to be 
stamped, en relief oi wax, on all treaties with foreign 
nations, and on aU laws. Each of the three corps 
of the representation shall have for seal one of the 
solidea of Revolution, whose unity composes the 
seal of the State. The Executive body shall have. 
for seal the cylinder, or its cubical profile; the 
Legislative Corps, the cone on its profile, the equi- 
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Uterol triangle; the Sciuntific Corps, the sphere, 
with rBy» ou it« profile, the circle surrounded vrith 
rays. The seal of each of tliese three bodies of the 
national representatives shall be placed in the handa 
of the president of the corps, to be appbed to all its 
acta." 
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U. UABKA8T. 



On Mondayj the 19th of June, M. Mftirast 
BBceudiTil the tribune, with b dcat't of the Constitu- 
tioo in his hand. We shall speak more of M. 
Marrast, for the present, then of his work. This 
geDtleman Dwe» hiu fame and his poaition to the 
National newspaper, which in his hands suffiired 
nothing from the reputation it had acquired by its 
havuig Served as the pohtical pathway of Thicr»j 
and the powertui organ of Annand Carrel. If the 
coarser, although not holder hands^ of the disciples 
of Godefroy Cavaignac, in the Reforme, thrust the 
mob upon the devoted Gardes Municiptaa:, who 
were butchered iu the Chd,teau d'Eau — beckoned 
on the infuriated victors to the Tuilcries, and then 
led them^ intoKicated with triumph, to the Chamber 
of [Deputies, and from tfaence to the II6tel-de-VilIc 
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— if, waa the succtssor of Aruiaiid Carrel who had pre- 
pared the way for euch snrpriaiagly facile triumph*. 

Godefroy Cavaignac and Armand Carrel loum 
through the past like the demigods ofRcpublicanisni. 
The former leant to Socialism ; the latter was a pure 
Republican, who regarded the social institutious of 
ttociety as the results of feelings and habits venerable 
and sacred, and to be modified by aoeiety as it 
advanced, instead of being aavagely dealt with by 
the State. Cavaignac aad Carrel were on the point 
of separating, because the latter would not aceept 
the doctrines with which the former waa aflfcewd, 
rather than imbued, for he eventually yielded to 
the clear reasoning of his commanding friend. 

The sueceaaors of Cavaignac in the R^fortue took 
up the diBcurded errors^ of their master, which fitted 
their coarse natures perfectly. Marraat and ois 
Ihends remained true to the teachings and example 
that had heea set them. For years before the 
Revolation of February, the National newspaper 
WES, beyond all comparison, the most attractively, if 
not the best m-ittcn in France. It was singularly 
terse and gi-aphic. The year 184i7 gave ample scoiie 
tci the chief writer of this formidable joumid; it 
was a year of corruption in all classes — the year nf 
persecutions of Ministers, and their assodatea and 
agents— of disgusting exposures, of nipid specula- 
tions for sake of boundless luxury. The National, 
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wbile treating these matters witk p*rfect pow«j yet 
did so with perfect propriety. There was intenae 
disgust^ but the feeling was never allnwed the free- 
dom of coarse or overstrained language. Neat wait 
the operatioD, and skilful the exposui'e. It was the 
hand of science that laid bare the plagtic- spots. 
Calm and earneBt, but, oh 1 huw cutting waa the 
language of this journa], all through thi« melan- 
choly year! It could be playful too, and never ao 
dangeroua as when in ptay. IXow slyly would a 
comer of the chateau drapery be raised, and the 
public allowed to peep at the performance of some 
family intrigue — political, of course. It would n^t 
be fair now to revert to scenes that might be sum- 
moned to dcdcrtcd halls, under the- shadow of mis- 
fortune. 

If the R6forme did the rough work of knocking 
down the pillars of the Monarchy, and did it easily, 
it wa^ because the National had coriYided them. 
If there was no fervour of friendship, no sympathy, 
no zeal to answer the royal summons in the hour of 
need, it was lu^caujie a subtle dissolvent had been 
operating too bug, and had made the heart dry, 
and imncrvcd the hand. 

Man-Bst is the Voltaire who preceded the Revolu- 
tion of February. Well for him would it have been 
that the aoalc^ had become perfect, by his not 
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being called to make himself an actor in the work 
hft did so much to prepare. Marragt, from having 
hcen so popular^ is now one of the most unpopular 
erf public men, and yet I could never Icam why. 
Befwe the Assembly met, MaiTOst was well spoken 
of. It WW said, that at the Board of the Provisional 
Government he had manifested remarkable ability ; 
that he had prevented many sad mistakes. The 
beat proof that there must have been good founda- 
tion for the favourable opinion entertained of Mar- 
last amongst the lietter claeses is, the fierce hatred 
that the Socialists began to evince towards him, 
because he had, in fact, defeated their designs. It 
i» on record, that when Barbes, Blanfjui, and 
their adherents, forced their Tpay into the H6tcl-de- 
Ville, on tht 15th oE May, after the invasion of the 
Chamber, the cry was, " We must finish with Mar- 
nst I" The object of their search was at the time 
surrounded by a strong body of friends in a room, 
which was not discovered, where they were deter- 
mined to sell their Uvea dearly, for they were well 
armed. 

As the moderate Re|uibliean became unpopular, 
not only with the Socialists, but with all other 
parties, so Marra&t suffered proportionally in repute, 
for he was believed to be the virtual adviser of the 
different moderate administrations that succeeded 
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each other from Juce to December. In order to 
complete mu- picture, we must anticipate a little 
the order of time. M. Marrast was elected Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and iniinediatrfy installed in 
the princely resideace allotted under the Monarchy, 
to the President of the Chamber of Deputies. He 
at once fixed his weekly reception night, on which 
his salons were thrown open for company, amidst 
a blaze of light and luxury, such as would not pro- 
bably be witnessed at Washington in the official 
reaidenee of a Polk, or a Taylar. The palaces of 
the ex-royal family were obliged to pay tribute to 
the Presidency, and scones, va.ses, and bronzes 
spoke eloquently for the taste and love of luxury 
of the es-editor of the National. It was said that it 
waa not only in the salons destined to the recep- 
tion of the public, that were found these regal 
q)Oili. This might be scandal. The silver cradle 
of an heir to the Crown, rocked to Republican 
dreams, it wns said, the offspring of the monthly 
President of the Assembly. The brevity of the 
official tenure of office, added to the ridicule. It 
was so like making the most of an unaccustomed 
feast. It was the amusing dream of the cobbler's 
wife in the play and ])antomimCj who, in her brief 
lasuinption of tlic fine lady, does make the moat of 
her opportunity. Ridicule is killing in France — 
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our Voltaire the second handled the weapon witli 
too much effect, to need being told that ; and yet 
bliiidod by his own evil etar^ he was weak enough 
to give hi» enemies a hidicrnus handle. Envy had 
uuich to do with all this, for t)u! friends of Marrwt 
urged with truth, that at a moment, when there 
was a susjienaioD of soirees, to the min ol' the petil 
commerce, the man who set the marcfianda selling 
glovea, and shoes, and drcsaca, and revived the 
motion of huckiiey-eoachea, was doing the State 
*ome service. 

To add to the rnnfnsion of MaTraat, he aslied for 
an increase of pay, that he might spend more for 
the pleasure of honoarahle membew, and for the 
benefit of the good citizena of I'arig, and was 
refused. His good intentions were not even aefenoft-- 
ledged. Although M. Marraet was a ttepublicanj 
and had Buffered iuiprisonment and exile for his 
opinionSj and although not a whisper had ever been 
breathed againat his probity, yet he had a meri- 
dional love of music, fine avis, and Iniury, and 
WB9 consequently u poor man. There is aomething 
vf theatrical pomp in his air and tnanner. Hii 
entry into the National Assembly, ao slow and 
measured, while he rolled his remarkably tine black 
eyes ahont, reminded the English spectator of 
Kean the lesHer : bis manner of taking the ehair in 
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the Aaaembly was sd awfully dig:nificd, as to make 

one smile. Yet his mode of conducting buaineaa 
was a gi'eat improvement on that of his predecea- 
Bors. He abandoned the odious hand-hfl), whichj 
whether in the old Chamber, or in the new Assem- 
bly, used to be the sole noisy stupid resource of 
parliamentary chairmen. It was about ae happy an 
expedient, as if a big dog was set to bark to silence 
a pack in chorus. Marra^t ruled the house by his 
eye, which he directed towarda the moat noisy ; and 
by nominative appeal*, accompaoied by some alily 
»atiric.'al allusion, but hy no means offenaive, pene- 
laily succeeded in a task, under which a stronger 
man of less tact and art, would have succumbed. 
Marraat would have probably been more happy in 
this sort of bye play, had he been encouraged ; but 
urbanity formed no characteristic of the Assembly. 
The rising play of his featxires was but too often 
checked by some indindual burst of utvage rudc- 
uesB, which he could hear well, or spiritedly repel 
if necessary. The repeated rc-clectiouB of this 
gentleman to the Presidential chair, showed how 
iimcb the Assembly valued bis real merits^ The 
greatest compliment of all, was afforded by the 
Committee of the Constitution, which contided to 
his practised pen, the preparation of so important 
a document. When he appeared in the tribune, our 
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readers muBt now be aware, — the Assfiinbly bad 
tiot to eucounter the awful brow of a Solon or 
Lyairgns. Thn French bad, with characteristic 
Hptjreciation of the fitness of thiags, chosen an 
hommf d'espriij to lay the foundation deep in time 
of their Republiciiu Cou^titution. 

The author did his wort neatly, as might have 
been expected, and gave out all the articIcB in a 
delicate Hute-likc voice, that, bad the subject been a 
chapter of Racine, would without doubt have been 
effective. This Constitution, be it remarked, was 
produced on the first day of a week, which was to 
be marked by one of the most fearful insurrections 
of which history makes mention. It would not be 
easy to determine, how far thia project of a Consti- 
tution mijj'ht have been an element in the causes 
that led to this insurrection. Perhaps it was 
regarded with profomid indifTerence, perhaps no 
greater weight waa attached to it than that of 
being the enunciated proof of what the workmen 
had already long known, that the droit au tratail, 
which alone gave the Republic or the Constitution 
any value in their eyes, formed no part of the 
design of the Committee, over which the ex-editor 
of the National presided. Had the botmtt-rouge 
triumphed, the first victim of Socialist rage and 
disEippointment, would in all probability have been 
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this man, wbose nhdle life bad becD dcrotcd to ttiv 
cause of Rq>ub]icani3iu. 

More practical and positive motives ttian ap]jf;Ar 
in a mere string of maxims, artistically attached 
into a code of political duties, are now gathering 
-apon us, and give to our notes, of the next few 
days, a considerable degree of interest. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

VICTOR UUQO — LBON rAUCHBB — PKBAT8 OK THS KA- 
T10!(AL ATELIKRa — AGITATION TnTHOlTT — MANCEIf- 
VRBS or THB CLUBS TO FRECmTATB TtIB INSL'RRBC- 
TIOH'— APATHY or THS MIDDLB Cl.A88Ka, AMP ITE 
CAC8E8. 

The state of the national ateliers, which had 
been frequently referred to of late, in diacnssious 
aneiug inctdeatally, and ftetitraily expressive <if 
dissatisfaction, was formally brought before the 
Assemblyj on Tuesday the 20th of June, upon a 
demand for u grant of three millionB of francs. It 
wag Victor Hugo who opened the debate. This 
CL-lebrated writer was returned for Paria only a little 
while before, amongst that strnngely conti-ostcd 
batch of members, to which we have had occasion to 
point attention. 

Victor Hugo had been created a Peer of France 
by Louis-Philippe, a short time' only before the 
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hll of tLc Monarch, and it was fondly hoped by his 
admu'ers, that the Upper House had beeu gifted 
with a Lamartine; which would hnvc been » 
right royal gift. Victor 11 ugo was to have been a 
Lumartiuc only in the sense of an oratoncsl, and 
literary rival. As a politician, his presence was 
to have made, what Hngo rejoices in so mnch, an 
antithesis. Ilis steady Monarchical brilliancies 
were to have outshone the eccentric Semi- Socialist 
flashes of the wandering star, that haWng visited 
sU sygtcms, and dallied a while within the sphere 
of tlieu- influence, resumed its lonely way through 
sublime Bolitiides, until it fomid a more powerhil 
attraction iu Hobc*picrnan Republicanism — Robes- 
pierre with the idea hien eutendu, and without the 
guillotine. Victor lingo, it must be said in plain 
terms, failed in the Chamber of I'eers. His eccen- 
tric bearing wrs not suited to an Assembly, where 
ctamenance presided with extreme rigoni*. Elderly 
gentlemen who had passed into the Chamber, 
through the ina^iatracy, or the ministry, or the 
stem discipline of the camp, did not view with 
much favour, the entry of a writer whose freedom 
with history and what is more sacred still in the eyes 
of even Treneh courtiers, with language even, was 
not atoned for by his genius. That daugerous shaft, 
a moi was shot over the head of the poet, more 
spirituel than any thing he had ever himself said, 
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for Victor Hago with all hig admowkdgcd power u 
not tpirUvei. B)- ui ailusiou to the name of 
txigcd^, mlach is oqc of the most abeard and 
grotesque pervemoas of history on record, aod in 
replv to the qoestioaj why did the Riug make 
Victor Hago a Peer 1 it was said, Le Rot s'amuse. 
The qoaiities which bad unfitted the chief of the 
romantic school of literature for the cxdosive lion 
torn of the tribune of the Peers, might perhaps have 
served him with the National Assembly, only that 
he had beea a Peer, and one so iresh from the 
hands of Louis- Philippe. 

Aa ode ou the birth-tlay of the Due de Bordeaux, 
stood registered likewise against bira, for it is eue 
of the responsibilities, as it is one of the penalties 
of genius, that no act it ever docs, can ever be 
covered with obliTion for sake of personal conve- 
nience. Genius is doomed by the rigorous fame 
awarded by the vox populi, to a glorious consistent 
of conduct. The great aian cannot be exhibited in 
fragments — he must be seen all of a piece. The 
brighter the light, the darker the spot, and the 
more faaciuatiug to the eye. The jMJCt laureate of 
the legitimate Heir to the Crown, raighi after a 
certain lapse of time, pay court to the Monarch of 
July; but it would be a temptation to public faith, 
to proclaim too abruptly his new-bom Rcpublica- 
uitm ; a gitjater still, to see him turu with the levity 
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of disappointed self-lme to a rising Imperialism. 
There can be no harmouy in such a life, altliuugh it 
should h& paBsed in the melody of the sweetest ver- 
«tfic{ition ; nor coidd the richest painting ol' the 
imaf^nation gire tone to snch patch-work. 

M. Victor Hugo is a born actor. His writings* 
have the florid vftmish of an acted style. The high 
gifts with which he has been endowed by Provi- 
dence, have been perverted into a sleight of hand 
dealing with language. Where he might have 
soared, be has stooped to pick up odd discoveries, 
and make the queerest contrasts. His mind has 
become a kaleidescupe, and his tongue can only 
utter puerile conceits. He believes that he has dis- 
covered the antithesis, or that at least he has 
revealed its power, and he thinks, speaks and acts, 
by a sort of double key — a new fonnd harmony 
created from a forced consonance of things, the; 
highest with tilings the most mean. He ewooprt 
from an Alpine altitude, to pick up a bauble ; and 
although he may display agility, he is no longer 
the eagle looking unbleucluDgly at the sun. In 
the Chamber of Peers, the Vicomte Victor Hugo 
acted with an o^'cretraincd deferential conrtes}'. 
In the Assembly he tried to put on the air of b 
great champion, at one niomeat of the Republic, 
at another" of endangered society. His large promi- 
Dixtt, fair, aod remarkable brow, would seem 
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dujrged witli &owns; his voice would issae lilce 
traaging thunder, and bis gettures perform their 
ritting acconi|ianimcnts of extravagance. Yet be 
failed. With a good appearance, good voice, com- 
manding action, and high fame, Victor Hugo 
utterly failed. More than ouce has he been driven 
from the tribune by clftmorons impatience. ^Vhy? 
BccHuse be ia an actor, because he is ariifieial, \-&in 
and iucuustaut ; because ]ie think>» more of htmeelf 
than of hia cause, bi^cauiK; be is uut aniraatcJ by a 
lofty seh'-sBcriiicing siucerity. 

It ia remarkable how few of the popular novel 
writere of Trance found their way into the NatiuuiU 
Aafiembly. Alexandre Dumas tried constituency after 
constitacncy,flTid failed. £ugenc Sue, whose romances 
were written with a view of advancing Socialitit d<tc- 
triacs, and which were imprudently admitted into 
Buch Journals as the D&batst Presse and Constu 
tutionneit was mentioned on some lists, hut hardly 
attracted attention. Victor Hugo, wlio did find 
his way into the Aaaetnbly, received Uttle respect. 
Dumas and Sue certainly did much to corrupt, 
the one the morak, the other to ptTvert the ideas 
of the reading and play-goiug public — and what 
part of the Parisian public is not/e«i//e/o»-readuig 
and play -going ? — and by this double corraption 
to prepare the 1l6volution Democrat ique et Sociale ; 
and yet these precursors of luln were thrown a&ide 
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into ob«curity and neglect the moment that their 
disciples began to put their doctrines into practice 
Their own tales present no moral bo good. The 
fanatic may find favour, but never the mere cor- 
ruptei'. "With tills introduction of Victor liugu, 
we come to his speech regarding the national 
atetien. 

He acknowledged that those ateliers were tb6 
result of a necesaity. Ncvcrthclens, he could not 
conceal irom himself that the money expended on 
them was so much lost. The result of four montha 
bad been nothinf!;, or rather worse. The Monarchy 
bad made OMJ/>— the Republic, fainiaids. £iuch 
^neanlisme wa« fatal to civilizatioa in Conetan- 
tinnplc or Naples, but never would the rcadiug 
and thinking workmen of Paiis act like Lazzaroni 
in time of peace, to become JaniBSHriea for a day of 
combats Having paid many handsome compliments 
to the Parisian workmen, be proceeded to ahow 
that the civihzBtion of Europe would be affecttd 
by the deterioration of the character of the Parisian 
populace. What Kome waa formerly, he considered 
Paris to be now. What the thinkers of Paris pre- 
pared, the workmen of Paris executed. The work- 
man was the soldier of tbe idea^ and not of the 
SmetiU. It became, therefore, necessary that the 
national ateliers should be tranaformed promptly 
£rom a hurtful, into a useful institution. 
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While the orator was thos indulging in general 
reflections, he was interrupted by voioce remind- 
ing him that they were all agreed as to what 
he was saying, hat wanted a practical plan 
for aceompltshiug what all equally wished; but 
the orator could only throw out those general 
roGommendationB which were on every tongue, 
although by few expressed bo eloquently. ~ ^Vh^t 
added, he continued^ to his inexpressible grief was, 
that while Paris was struggling in her paroxysm^ 
London was rejoicing — her commerce had trebled; 
luxiir^'j industry and wealth had there found refuge. 
Yes, Buglaud was seated laughing at the ed^ of 
the abyss into which France had fallen. 

This speech resumed with completeneas the vain 
prejudices of the cqfi. Pahs, the modem Home — 
although Rome was the powerful organiser of 
aueicnt time& - — although Konte gave muuteipal 
goverumeut, and multiplied life throughout her 
Dicmbci's, while Paris cannot colonize iibmadj and 
the French have yet to leaiii how to manage their 
local affairs without a full reliance on the capital ! 
Paris, the great initiator in literature and philo- 
sophy ! — although she baa borrowed not only from 
the classics, but from Kiiglaud, froiu Spain, from Ger- 
many — and notwithstanding the attempt to revive 
the diatribes of the ca/^ against England and rc- 
cxcite popular hatred, which had subsided in presence 
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nT the caim impartiality and perfect good faith 
of Englaud, while Fraucu was in the throcn oi 
her revolution ! It is enough to say that the 
character of the Btateeman was in this speech- 
One of the most prosaic and praetical of men, 
M. L^D Faucber, rose Hfter Victor Hugo. This 
^gentleman had long been distinguished for the 
unwearied industry with which he applied himaelf 
to those ecouomical questions, to the perfect under- 
standing o( which he attrihates the commerciai 
prosperity of England. He had visited the scats of 
onr manufact'mTug industry. He hftd plunged 
boldly into oar blue-books, through whose vo- 
luminous details he threaded his way SBgaciously. 
He attended public meetings, conversed with public 
men, and gave to France the result of his labours 
in a couple of sound, well-written volumes, which 
have raised and established hia fame. From Eng- 
land, M. Faucher returned a free-tl"ader, and 
with his usual energy and strength of convicticm 
laboured to break down the narrow and exclusive, 
the miserably exclusive spirit in which French com- 
mercial lawa are conceived. With the wise little 
Due d'Harcourt, he foxmded a society, which 
was the first effort made in France at getting up 
a regular series of public nieetiuga for the dia- 
cussioa of political questions. 

M. Fancher ia a man of healthy mind, and 
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of a most dao. 
It in ibfdf be taken 
^K« the details of 
llii^ laew, be skid, how ^m 
B ai tint hftd been neeivied in tbe 
ihe namber bid sireUed to 
tmfiOO, «Udi bad Urn rtdiaccd to 10&,000 oc 
lOr^OOft hf ibe hte nwMffr : boi what they 
«i M* fawv wa^ tbift tWn wen &om 50,000 
•» 60u00O paw tt that mooent deiaandiDg ad- 
mmaau. Miaer; had. tn &ct, mnded all dasao^ 
aid a tbey £d mc take ara^ all Paru «-oald be 
loric IB it, iod tbt proriDccs wotdd soon foUow. 
Ibe eaae at that mamaa was, that one half of 
todetf was liTiog oo tbe other- He had made 
■qimne^ aod ionnd that the national ateHert 
cooU Mot provide work for more than 10,000 
personi. It was therefore an illo&ion to talk of 
■waatance giTen in the shape of labour ; it was 
ehan^r under another uame. He would prefer, 
therefore, while they «vrr waiting more radical 
remedies, that they should gire what they did 
gire a^ chanty, instead of under the form of pre* 
tended labour. 

Haling advened to certain measures contem- 
plated by Government, such as the nsumptxon 
of railways by the State (to which we shall make 
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separate reference to his treating of that subjcctj 
M. Gaucher proceeded to say, that upon taking 
a cenaua of the national ateliers, he found that 
there were in them from 40,000 to 50,000 person* 
connected with the different branchea of building, 
and he argued, that the only way to give these 
men adc(|uate employment would be to revive the 
business of building, which was then dead. The 
question, then, resolved itself iuto a revival of credit 
and eoufidence, and iu order to do that, tbey should 
begin by erasing from their laws and decrees, 
all the bad principles that had been introduced into 
them— those atteicks on property which had tlirown 
the country into troable and affright. So long as 
the State would not pay its debts and establish 
its own credit, so long would private credit be 
rendered impossible, and without credit there oould 
be no work. 

The state of the aieHera naitonnHX, the state cA 
trade and commerce, and Indeed the whole state 
of society were so succinctly put forward in this 
speech of M. Fauchcr, that it ia unnecessary to 
pursue . the subject further. What ia moat im- 
portant for our present purpose to obBerve is, thiA 
it became evident to the workmen in the atelier* 
themselves, and to the Government, that the system 
would no longer be tolerated. The Assembly 
granted the demand, but added an article to tJae 
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bill, that for tlic future no larger ram than one 
million of fi-am-^ oould be aslced for at oqc uud tbe 
game time. U Iccame then inaimbcnt on the T^f inister 
of Public Works to find some means uf thiuuiag 
tltoae establishments ; nor was lie taken imawarcx, 
for he had already made arrangements tor sending 
several bodies of men to the provinces, to work 
at the canalitalion of the Mame, and the Upper 
Seine, as well as on roads and buUdingB. 

As the sitting of Weduesday, the Zlst of June, 
was devoted to misceltanfons Ruhjccta, we may 
pause here for the purpose of following out the 
consequences of thi.-t discussion and vote affecting 
the national ateliers and the Clubs. 

It was not within-doors to-day, but without 
that the interest really lay. Great agitation was 
remarked in the Fauboui-gs, as well as in the 
national ateliers. An immense mob collected 
before the H^tel-de-Ville, and the police were 
beaten and ill used. Active agents from the Club 
of the Droits de VHomme, the organisers of the 
comiiig struggle for the R^p-ublvjfie D^mocratique 
et Sociale, and some of the recognized chiefs of 
the movement passed the day in negociation hack 
and forward between the national aleliers and the 
faubonrga. All means were put in force to atop 
the departm'e of the brigades or companiea of men 
destined for the works of the Mame, the Upper 
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Seine, anil other places. They were told that the 
country people were ill using tliosc who had already 
departed. 

A company of these men who had gone aa far as 
Fontainebleau, where they were to have been met by 
agents fi-oni the Govcramentj with the ncccasaTy in- 
structions and advances of money, either from having 
been made to wait too long, or acting on previous 
instruetions, grew, or pretended to grow indignant, 
returned to Paris, and helped to awcU the escite- 
uient and agitation. A meeting had been fixed for 
the foUowing evening at the Place du Pantheon, 
for the aetual purpose of settling the question of 
insurrection, which indeed under any circumstaoces 
•was only one of time. By an artfiJ move, to take 
place previously, it was so combined that the 
resolution to appeal to the god of the barricades 
should be made to seem to depend on acts of the 
Government — for the worst party pays unconscious 
homage to the spirit of pcate and humanity by 
desiring to appear to be provoked. The combatant 
ever seeks to have the sun at hia back ! 

A large body of workoiea went to the Lcuem.- 
hom-gj the seat of the Executive Commission of 
Government, and close, as our readers know, to the 
Place du Pantheon, and demanded an interview 
with M. Marie, who as Minister of Public Works 
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ta the Pforifloni} Gwrernmcnfr, bad or^nized the 
□atinnal atelteri, M. Marie, us was probably fore- 
seen, refnacd to receive such a bmt, bnt allowed a 
dapntaiion to be admitted. A few forming the 
de|MiUtioa had an interview with this member of 
the Executive Commission, in which they con- 
dactvd themaclves with premeditated insolence. 
One member of the deputation interfered ao grossly 
while M. Marie was^remODBtrating, that the latter 
exclaimed : " Surely you do not allow yourselves to 
be the alavca id this manf" The comproniiaing 
cxprcsaion that was wantetl, was now found ; the 
deputation returned, and falsely proclaimed amongst 
their companions, that the Minister had called 
them a act of slaves. Orders were immediately 
issued to have about siKty persons arrested, which 
ordcra were not executed, for in point of fact, the 
police agents were generally disafieeted. The mob 
outaide coutinoiug to menace under the very dom 
of the Govemmeut, waa diaperaed by the military, 
only to scatter over the faubourgs, and through 
the national ateUert, the perverted word of "SU 
Marie, " slaves," which waa to serve aa the tocsin 
of itLSurrectioa, and the insm-rcction was resolved 
upon. 

Thia, then, waa the situation of things. The 
Revolution of February, effected by a aurprizc, had 
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to bu bolstered up by s aeriea of expedients and 
delusionSj which led, as a matter of ncccasitv, to a 
straggle, either that eoeiety iiiight be replaced on 
its old footing, or carried further into fresh advcn- 
tores. This fiupposes that there were two parties, 
neither of whom viewed with favour what had beta 
established ; the one wishing a return to, if not to 
a pa«t ord€r of things, ttt least to a jiast order of 
ideas ; the other desiring to launch into the un- 
known. If the Latter party did not exist, the 
Republic would probably have fallen beSate the 
regularly organized determination of the former. 
The feor of losing all Government, and of seeing 
society thrown into a state of chaos, kept the irieuda 
of order to the side of the Kc|>ublic, but with a 
dearth of xeal, which gave great advantage to the 
insuireetion. 

It was only, when it was seen that society was 
meQaced with barbarism— tloat the two hours' pil- 
lage, threatened in the Assembly, on the day of the 
invasion of the 15th uf May, was literally to be 
accompllahed— that the rich quarters of Paris, 
comprising the 1st and 2nd arrnndiascmcnts, at 
one side of the water, and the lOlh, or aristocratic 
faubourg St. Germain at the other, werti doomed 
to fire, blood, and rapine — that the National Guards 
rose against the barricades, which their apathy 
sUowed to be erected. 
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The National Guards cared little for the Govern- 
mcntj but they did care for society. We are now 
to seek the causes of thi» apatliy of the middle 
classes, in the very debate, that by a ain^ilar coin- 
cidence, opened on the evening ofThutRday, the 
evening preceding the insurrrotion, although the 
Ktibjcct, in its simple pro&aic deei Ration, will 
hardly strike the reader as having the 'taagnitude 
that really did bolonf; tn it : the debate was on a 
project of law, introduced by the Government for 
the reanniptiou of railways by the State. 

The principle of forming companiea for the carry- 
ing un of public works, was but little understood 
in France only a few years ago. So little, indecdt 
had the French advanced in commercial eDter- 
prize, that England, Gennany, and even Bclgioni, 
hardly divided by a perceptible boundary from 
FrancCj were covered with railways, before this 
great country, pretending to take the lead in civi- 
lization, could cThibit more than a few leagues of 
roil connecting Versailles and St. Germain, with 
the capital The cause lay chicHy in the habits, 
that the system of centralixntion had rooted in thr 
people, of an entire dependence on the Government 
for the execution of public works. The Govern- 
ment of which Marshal Soult was the head, and 
MesBra. Gnizot and Buch&tel the animating anci 
virtual chiefs, determined to introduce the JEnglish 
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principle of association, as it is uow caBct!, for the 
carrying ou of great entcrprizcs, and to begin theif 
experiments with railways. The priuciple hatl, like 
most iiew principles, to be connected with the old. 
The Government struck out the whole scheme of 
railways, executed, through the instrumentality of 
its own admirably organized corps of engineers of 
the pon/«e/ chauss^es, the preliminary surveying; 
undfrLook to execute all scientific works, such ati 
tunnt'Uing and earth-worksj and masonry ; and then 
invited the formation of pubUc companieB, for 
takiog hy public biddings, the several lines, on 
condition of laying down raits, building carriages, 
and station houses, and working the traffic for a 
given scries of years. 

Tike idea was good; for if the principle once took, 
there could be no doubt of its extension to other 
undertakings, and France would find herself even- 
tually launched into those grand commercial enter- 
prizes, which employ the activity that used to be 
waated in military contests. The French owing to 
the great subdivision of property, and their little 
acquaintance with the new principle, were rather 
indifferent at first, and it so happened, that their 
more entcrprizing and richer, and in this respect at 
all events, better informed neighbours, the English, 
became the shareholders and proprietors of some flf 
the firat lines that were made. The advantages 
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SO apparent, that the ipathy manifested 
find, titni<J into a fury of speculation. The 
Bourse became so crowded that an early attcndanot 
was mpieBted for those who wished to secnre a comer 
in this haTiAwwac temple of Mammon. The Aay^ of 
Law and of BiiaiissippL fary vere revived, and the 
aammer of 1846, when England was bitten with the 
railfray mania, saw France running wild in the same 
career of jera^ping delusion. 

It tno-st he cuofiisscd^ that in the raac market 
of railway share buying and selling, the greater 
number were actnated by a mere love of gambling, 
and the corruption of which the pubhc press was 
so vehemently complaining, received so great » 
stimulus from this new method of gratification, that 
it sen'ed to excite a prvjudice against the sviftem, and 
to attach a large partj' the more strongly to ihe 
old plan of coitralization. The readiness of the 
French to take to gambling was not evidenced by 
the sole historical example of what took place under 
the Regency of the Due d'Orleans ; a similar fwry 
prevailed at the time of the great Revolution, and 
was exercised even under the Terror, with desperate 
effrontery in the matter of floor and bread, the excfs- 
sivc scarcity of which, made them regarded us 
most precious in the sense of gambling materials. 
It is probably in consequence of the mauifestatioii 
of this di^osition, that the Puritans of the Repub- 
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Ijean party have ever (iwcourHgcwl the introclnction 
of speculation, which they think diverts the people 
from the cxcrciac of their warlike instincts, on 
which they fiuicy that th« influence of Fruiice and 
her {O'fatmiss dt-pemls. 

The duel between Girardin and Carrel, had its 
rise in the severity with which the latter dealt with 
the former, because he treated newMpapcra on com- 
luercial principles, to the degradation of the press. 
The successors of Carrel in the National, proved 
determiued eucmies to the iatroduetion of the jirin- 
ciple of aeaociatioD, and contended that the State 
ought to make the railways, and apply the profita 
to the benefit uf the State. Sudi doctrine w»« hut 
little attended to. The principle of association pre- 
vailed, and when the Bcvohition of Fcbruiiry bi-oke 
out, the savings of the tratlirg- classes were found 
to be extensively invested in railway undertakings. 
When the Republicans in power manifested a dispo- 
sition to take the railways into their haads, it may 
be said, that they were acting consistently on their 
own doctrine* J but it may be with force advanced 
OD tlic other hand, that there ia a wide difference 
m the situation which presents itself before and 
after thc,/flj^ accompli. Property had nm into that 
ohaonej, and had settled iu it, and could not be 
diverted without inconvenience and loss. A great 
poition of the property belonged to l!i]ngli»hineii| 
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and was secured by public faith, and there had 
grovm up ties between the English aud I'Veoch 
commercial classes of so bcndJdal a character, that 
it would be unvriae to tear tbcoi asuoder. Such a 
disturbance of affairs could not take plncc without 
caiuung deep dissattsfactiou to all wbiiae interests 
were either mediately or immediately involved. 
But it so happened, that the previous tinancial acts 
of the Republican Govcriimcnt were such as took 
ont of new and destroyed the benefit of principle, 
on which they might otherwiae have ehiimcd to 
have acted, and placed this mca-inrc in the light of 
one more desperate expedient, added to the Iimg 
aeries of makc-ahifts by which they were trying to 
keep society from falling asunder. A remedy, in 
feet, of that sort which only betaomes another form 
of disease. 

It was not the railway question alone that was 
before the public. A few days previously the 
Finance Minister gave notice of an intention on the 
part of the Government, to take up Inauronce 
Companica, and becouic thetuiielves the Ufe-iusurers 
and insurera against accidents by fire, for all 
France. This measure was more startling than 
even that connected with raik-ays. Taken by itself, 
the railway reaumption plan might have been 
defended on special ground^!, but this measure 
affecting Insurance Companies, carried with it a 
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principle, which would have justified the State in 
abolishing all public compauius of every nature and 
kind, or rather of seizing upon and appropriating 
tlicir carefidly elaborated machinery, for the sake 
of turning private profits into Statt revenue, with 
an augmentation beyond all hounds of State 
patronage. The question how far corruption, lump- 
ing pace with augmented means of pati-onage, 
would not be worse than any prejudice derivable 
from private speculation, may be left out of view, 
for aake of the alarming Cunimunitit principle in- 
volved in such schemes. 

The main doctrine of the Communists and 
Socialists, it needs to he home in mind^ for cai-ry- 
ing ont their principles, consists in throwing the 
whole direction of the community upon the Govem- 
Bicnt. There in this much simplicity in Commu- 
oiam, that it acccjita fully and without reserve or 
qualification all the consequences of its principles. 
Society had never to deal with a foe of more 
straightforward audacity. If all meu are to have 
an equal share of all property, there must exist 
somewhere a superintending power, charged with 
the suiTcillance of this distribution. It is from this 
power, be it called State oj- Government, that pro- 
perty must be derived, and in. whose hands pro- 
perty must settle. 
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Id a Commnnist State, which is demncracy car- 
ried to ita itxtrcmc consequr-ncwi, the Go^'eruiueat 
would be the managers of the firm, a cboKH Com- 
mittee or IJoanl of Directors, and as such shnuW be 
the chicfii of all eDterprlsc*, the receivers of all 
protits, and the declarers of the shai'es to each and 
all alike. There is tliis advantage in dealing with 
Communism, that no time need he frittered away 
iu preliminary explanations. We know what we 
have to deal with. The arguments turn upon con- 
sequences anil results, for there ia no difficulty in 
the statement of premises- Now as thi» Coni- 
niuniam hovered over the Kcpulilic — rh it was it* 
danger, as well ax the danger of Society— «uy step 
made in advance towards it by the Bepublican 
Government, gave evidence of fear, or compromise, 
or treachei-ous intent, aud titled society with trebly 
increased alarm. 

The railway resumption plan taken in connexion 
with the In.<iuranee Company seiaure plan, and 
read by the li^ht which the latter thi-ew upon it, 
took a moral magnititde, of the most fearful pro- 
portionH. These two measures were the application, 
CO far aa they ucut, of the means indicated by the 
Commiinists, for the political carrying out of their 
plans with regard to society. The Government 
would have shrunk perhaps from the admission 
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that aiiy such priucipic had entered its head. But 
it is no comfort to society to be told that Govern- 
ment is blind to the extent to which a false prin- 
ciple, no matter how tinconscioQgly sdopted, may 
kftd it. No one would have believed that ha\'ing 
aeized upon oue public compauy for sake of its 
prcfita, it would not seize upon another and another ; 
and this effect wouUl at least have followed^ that 
having, by the resumption of railways, destroyed 
the spirit of association, as borrowed from En^^land 
and applied by the Monarchy, and having banished 
foreign cBpitiil, the Governmcat wouhl aUo have dc- 
sti-yyed private companies or finus for commcrciai 
purposeSj and reduced commerce to mere huxterinff. 
The Government had, on sundry occaaions, marked 
its hostihty to what it was pleased to denominate 
the aristoa-acy of finance. It had declared, that it 
had Qo bowels of CL>mpassion for capitalists. The 
Finance Minister drew a line of distinction between 
the claims of the depositors of money in Savings* 
Banks, and those who had discounted the Treasury 
bilk. 

The lormer were treated with more consideration 
than the latter, because it was presumed that the 
holders of Trtaaiiry bills could not be poor. Be 
the fact true or false, it mattered not, a principle 
wan let loose, and in language and tone, that 
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Aowid h wlii t f tD oqiitilisU. And whatever feel- 
tag cf JHtiee or bnBuuuty might have lain in the 
dMtiDccion between the two daasu of plnndered 
Swriugt* Bank depositon, and plandered and withall 
ionilted Treaniiy bond.holders, thU feeling vaa 
neutralized bjr the oooceuuHi that it implied to 
Communiiits, Sodalista, and Red Kcpublican&, all 
of whom, huwLi-er differing on other poinlSj were 
agreed m their war against capital. 

The discouragement andcr which the middle 
dusea wen labouring, at the moment when the 
insarreetion broke out, may account for the apathy 
luanifesied by the National Guards in the first 
i)utance, and for the ease with which the insur- 
gents were allowed to make barricades. The ques- 
tion was as we have before indicated, introduced on 
Thorsdayj the 22nd of June, and after an elaborate 
debate^ adjourned to the following day. Thus, 
while the inimrgeutH were preparing for their battle, 
the abilc of parties in Paris was such, as to 
authorize their encouraging the wildest hopes. 
All who could leave Paris had gone. AH wcaltliy 
atrangere had quitted in fear and disgust. All 
wealthy natives, had with few exccptiona, retired to 
their chateau:!. Couuntrce was dead; the middle 
clttsaes profoundly discouraged, and estranged from 
tliQ Govenimeut ; the poUcti filled with the disaf- 
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fected myrmidons of Canssidi&re ; the feelings of 
the National Garde MobUt, formed of the <n]fanta 
de Paris, and turned into a civic form to take them 
ottt of harm's way, Buspected. The Government 
itself ^-ithont moral force, tampering with the 
enemies of society on the one haiid^ aud showing 
hostility to the bmtryeoitie on the other; the work- 
men withont employ; the idle, the disaffected, the 
licentioua, the hardened convict, all swept and 
gathered into licensed gangs, armed and practised 
in the i:Be of arms ; moved by the myBterioua orders 
of Clubs, with the traditional revolutionary pres- 
tige that hung over the namea of Jacobins, and 
Rights of Man; oflicered by the offia:rK of the 
national ateliers, whom they were accustomed to 
oliey, and commanded by well-akilled lenders. For 
the fanatical, there was the kindling abstraction of 
Communism J for the licentious, the wealthy or 
reputed wealthy quarters of the city for plunder, 
and the freest reading of the rights of the BBsailants 
of a sacked eity. 

The gieateat crisis in the history of modem civi- 
lization had come ; and if we might be allowed to 
put into abstract forms, and as it were, spiritual 
incarnation, those great communities whose inte- 
rests were involved in tlic bsttlf of June, we might 
imagine the genius of Berlin, and of Fr&nkfort, 
and of Vienna, and of all those historical cities of 
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INflUHRRCTION OT JUNE — 7IHST DAY, THB 23rd — TMK 
ABSBUBtV. 

When the Assembly met ou Priday, the 23r(3 of 
JunCj at ouc o'clock, the barricades had already hiu^ii 
raiseil, and blood had flowed. The iiiaurrectiou had 
bi-Run. Its extent was not, however, known, and its 
real nature but imperfectly understood. Uusitiesa 
was proceeded mth as if nothing naa occurring out 
of doors of more importance than « vain distnrbance, 
which would be easily suppressed. It was not until 
General Lehrcton, who, having di^pused of a qiica- 
tion relating to pensions, made a proposition that a 
dcpntatior should go amongst the troops, that a 
hint of tliu real state of things was dropped, lite 
proposition was received with marks of impatience, 
especially from the ultra-democmtic benchea, and 
a series of noticea of lawe, and drafts of decree*, 
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were rend, of tfao coldest and most unexciting 
description. In tbe midst of an uninteresting 
conversation, the President begged to interrupt pro. 
ccedings to miikc a comiuuiiioatLOii, which wub, tliat 
ncv/» of a most uuKKtisfactory kind had reached him 
fnni all ports of Paris. Two barricades, that had 
heeu raised in the Rue Planche-Mibray, a street 
near the H6tel-dc-Ville, had been taken by the 
Kepublican and National Guards, marching together, 
and the barricadcji raised on thi; boulevards and 
quays had been dcmoliBhcd without much trouble. 
There had beeu some firing at the Porte St. Deuia. 
Thir Garde Mobile at the post Bonne Nouvclle had 
spontaneously fired on the insurgents. It was buU 
that some shots had been fired from wiudowB in the 
Rue de la Hachette. Tlie Hfitel-de-Ville was sur- 
rounded by an imposing force, and, in general, the 
^mauie had met but little sympathy from the popu- 
lation. 

Having made this witisfactoTy commnnication, the 
President of the Assembly withdi-cw, in order to 
retom, as he said, to his post; and the Assembly, 
with well'rtasiimcd sang froid, resnimed the debate 
ou the railways resumption, which the buuTgeoisie 
called, in their hearts, the Railway Kobbcry Bill. 
The discusBion had made aome progress, when it 
was interrupted by the appearance of M. Flocon, 
Minister of Commerce, who wished to inform the 
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Assembly) in order to satisfy some questions he 
had heard raised, that the members of the Execu- 
tive Commission were at that moment seated iu 
council within the precincts of the Aascmhly, natn- 
rally become tlie ceiilre of action, in order to wuteh 
the course of events outside. The Minister pro- 
ceeded to say, that the ingurgcnte were compos*^ of 
all the encaiies of the Uepublic, pushed ou by tin* 
hands of the foreigner, and sustained by foreign 
gold. For this audacious aseertion, by the way, the 
British Ambassador demanded and obtained an apo- 
logetic esplanattnn from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who in a letter, handsomely acknowledging 
the good faitli of the English, in all late occur reriet-'s, 
threw his colleague unceremoniously overboard. 

M. de Falloux next rose to present a decree for 
the dissolution of the national ateliers. It is a 
curious coincidence, that the Assembly should be 
engaged in two measures, the one so hateful to the 
hourr/tume, the other giving the last blow to the 
illusions of the workiug people, ou the vciy day 
that both classes were iu arms against each otlicr. 
M. Corbon presented a decree that he deemed calcu- 
lated to take the sting out of that projHised by M. de 
Falloux, and which went to authurixe associations 
by workmen, for the sake of carrying on cntctprizea 
oa their own account — the State making advances 
of money in the fiiet instance, Lu order to encourage 
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coolest poatihfc faihioiL A worthy citixen rr|in>- 
aentatiTe was at length interrupted by the entry 
of the EseeotiTv CoanBiston of GfH-emment, with 
General Candgnac. It tnight then have been about 
four a'dock ; and, as if to inspire the Aaseinblf 
with feelings of seriousness about interest* more 
raloable than e%'en railway proiterty, a trcnicndoua 
thandcr-«torm begiau. At first the thunder-claps 
were (on a moment taken for discharges of artiller)*, 
and a panic aciitcd all hearts. General Cavaignac 
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««ked leave to ipeak, and the tribune v^ v&CAtcd 
by tlio railway uratur, not tu be resumed again. 
Tlie General, in a low, mild vdcc, which is Haw 
remembered as remarkable by those who were pre- 
sent, meatioued that the iosun'ectioQ had begun in 
the fauboui'ga St-Dcni^and St. Martin; thitttmcip 
had becu Beut there Buffidcnt to maintaiu order; 
■Dd that there wa» uotbtug of any consequence to 
be apprehended fur the moment in that quarter. 
There was alill iusurrcctiou and ntriTt: lu the Rue 
St. Antoine, and part of the Rue St. Jacques j but 
jceasurcs had been taken to conquer reaistauce, and 
he hoped soon to have satisfactory news to cominu- 
nicfttc. The diaposition mauifcatcd by the troopw, 
National Guards, and Garde Mobile, nus ejiccllcnt. 
Am soon as this tranquilliziug conimunicRtion hnd 
been made, Garnier Pag^s ascended the Lribuiii:. 
At this moment the rain fell in torrents, and beating 
on the slight roof of the temporary wooden building, 
in which the Assembly was seated, rendered it nixes- 
sary for this gentleman to pitch his weak, shrill voict 
to its utmost Btretch. His manner betrayed that 
tjicrc was something more eerious and dangerous 
at work than had bcfn indicated by the gentle 
demeanour of the man of war. He said that the 
time waa come for acting, uot speaking ; that they 
should act with force and energy. Vigorous mea> 
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poiot will recollect, that the banks of the Seine, od 
which the city is built, rise to a consitkrable height 
on each side of the river. The insurgents took up 
ft position which exteaded from the BaiTiSres lloche- 
chouart and Poissonniere, lying close to each other, 
on a very hi-^h point of the right bank, to the Van- 
tbeon, situated on the highest clevntion of the k-ft 
bank. The banierea on the right bank, and the 
Paiith^on on the left, formed the fortified wings of 
the insurgent army. The main body lay in the 
Faubonrg St, Autoiue, which was the citadel of the 
insurrection. Tbc principal object of the insurgents 
was to gain the H6tel-dc-Villp; above which their 
main line, cutting the city in almost two equal ports, 
would have run. 

If we suppose the insurgents to descend the right 
bank, by the Rue Faubourg St. Murtia and Rue 
Bt. Martin on the right, they would pass through 
the Rue Planchc Mibiiiy a little in advance of the 
HAtel-de-Ville; and if we suppose the iii«urgcnt» 
to descend from the Pantheon by the Faubourg 
Bt. Jacques and the Rue de In C'lti^, and croBsiug 
the bridge, they would meet exactly face to face, 
and give each other the hand. An ineurgent body, 
deaceudiog at the same time by the Rue St. Antoine, 
would take the Hfitcl-de-Ville in the rear; and that 
building, regarded as the head- quarters of all revo- 
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telegrftph for reinforcements of soldiers and Na- 
tional Giibi-iIb; so that, shtiiild it Luve bo happened 
that be could not hold the city, be would have 
retired outside, ond awaited the arrival of those suc- 
cours that he Uuew to be on theii" way. The sol- 
diera were provided with provisions for some days, 
aud the cavalry had umplc proveudcr for their hoiRea. 
We saw the General at the Assembly at four o'clock, 
which he immediately left to commence active ojura- 
tioQs, by marching at the head of seven battalions, 
taken ffom the forces concentrated at the National 
Assembly, to the relief of General dc Lnnioricicr^rj who 
was engaged in the Faubourg St. Martin. VTby he 
took that direction is plain. The n6tel-dc-Ville 
was protected, because it was one of the points of' 
concentration ; there were considerable force* on 
the left hank, because the Luxcmbourgj wliich was 
the seat of Governmtut, lay close to the Pantheon, 
and could not on any account he allowed to fall into 
the hands of the insurgenla. His Jirst conceru would 
then be for General dc Lamoriciirre, who was engaged 
iti the fauhoiu-ps of the right hank, into which he had 
marched iu the uiarLiiug, at the head of a Koiall force 
of a couple of thousand men. His intention was to 
leave some of thos<; troopa with Lainoricif're, and 
then proceed to othec points. He foiuid, however, 
that whilst the latter was contending with the insur- 
gents iu the Faubourg St. Klartin the Faubourg da 
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Temple had nwri on his right, and it became nece^ 
larr for Geucral Cavaignac to cover tlutt General's 
menaced 6ank. 

A canal nina across the Faubourg dn Temple, 
over which there ia a bridge for carriageH j and, 
raiaed to a considerable eleratioD, there is auother 
bridge for pedestrians, in order that they should not 
have to wait nhilc the lower bridge vould be opened 
to allow boats to pas». At this place the houses 
fonn a semi-circle at each aide, from which streeu 
radiate, and these streets were barricaded, and some 
of the houaca held by the iumirgents. General Ca- 
vaignac mounted this hi^h bridge, and fur several 
minutes was tb& mark for showers of bullets, while 
he cooUy took observations. He descended unhurt. 

On aaoending the Paubourg du Temple, you come 
to the Rue St, Maur, on the right; and as the street 
runs directly into the Faubourg St. xintoiiic, the 
citadel of the iueurrection, it became of the utmost 
importance to the insurgents to bar the passage, 
and they did so with an almost imprcgniibtc bar- 
ricade. It resisted a cannonade of several hours, 
during which nearly all the men at the guns were 
killed, as well as the horses. The first gun was for 
a moment abandoned, and tbcn a secoud gun was 
brought up. So obstinate was the resistance, that 
General Cavaignac had to send for reinibrcemcnta 
to General Lamonciere; and it required a move- 
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ment, by which the ban-itade was turned, before it 
fell into the hantU of the troops. 

Not far from this street, Ge.neral Poacher, attafik- 
ing harricadcB near the Barriirc dc Ucllcville, was 
wounded, and General Praiiyois received his death. 
A horse was shot under Vierre Bonaparte. Four 
mperior officers were wounded. At thin time Ge- 
neral Lanioriciere had conquered, apparently, th^e 
inaurrection in the faubourgs. The tirst shot that 
had been dred ou the right batik was at the Forte 
St. Denis, some time about eleven o'clock in the 
morning. The barrieade was taken by the National 
Guards j and by the time that LamoHci^rc cantc 
np, tht!. affair wai5 over. Having entered the fau- 
bourg, which he cleared with extraordinary vigour 
(for the courage of the General was most heroic 
throughout) be turned to the left into the Faubom-g 
Poissouiii^re, across which an iuunense barricade had 
been raised, from which the insurgents were beaten 
into the Place Lafayette, iu which is situated the 
maguifieeut church of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
near it the defmrcadere of the Northern Railway. 
This ])Iace formij a circle, from which streets 
radiate, all of which were barricaded aud defended 
from the honses as well; here the battle raged 
for an hour aud a butf, and the insurgents, beaten, 
fell back on La Villette; ao that, at the time General 
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Temple haA risen on hia rigbt, and it became neccn- 
Bary for General Cavaignac to cuvcr that Creneral'i 
mcuaced flank. 

A canal runs across the Faubourg du Temple^ 
over which there is a Ijridgc fyr carriage* ; and, 
raised to a considnralilc ckvation, there is another 
bridge for pedeatrians, in order that the^ sbotdd not 
have to wait while the lower bridge would be opened 
to allow boats to pass. At this place the houses 
furui a Kumi-circlu at each side, from which streets 
radiate, and theae streets were barricaded, and some 
of the houses held by the insurgeuta. Genend Ca- 
vaignac uiouiited this high bridge, and for severa) 
iniuuluB was tb(|i mark for showers of bullets, while 
he coolly took obacrvatiouB. He descended unhurt. 

On ascending the Faubourg du Temple, you come 
to the Rue St. Maur, on the right; and as the street 
runs directly into the Faubourg St. iVutoiue, the 
citadel of the iusurrection, it became of the utmost 
importance to the insurgcnta to bar the piiasage, 
and th<;y did so with au almost impregnable bar- 
ricade. It resisted a cannonade of several hours, 
daring which nearly all the men at the guns were 
killed, as well as the horses. The first guu was for 
a mouieut abandoned, and then n second gun was 
brought up. So obstinate was the resistance, that 
General Cavaignac had to send for reinforccmcnta 
to General Lamoncierej and it required a move- 
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ment, by which the barricmlc was turned, before it 
fell into the bandit o( tbe troops. 

Not far fi"om this street, General Foucher, attack- 
ing barricadtiH near the Barrifirc de BclJevillej was 
wouudvd, and General Francois received his death. 
A horse was shot under Pierre Bonaparte. Four 
supeiior officers were wouuded. At thle time Ge- 
neral Lauioriciere had couquered, apparently, tlie 
intiiirrcction in the faubourga. The iirst shot that 
had beea £red ou the right bank was at the i'oite 
St. Denis, some time about eleven o'clock in the 
moming. The barricade was taken by the National 
Guards; and by the time that Lamorici^re cauie 
upj tbe atTair was over. Having entered the fau- 
boarg, which he cleared with extraordinary vigour 
(for the courage of the General was most heroic 
throughout) he turned to the left into the Fanboui'g 
PoisBOuni^re, across which an iniuii:nse burrieade had 
been raised, from which the insurgents were beaten 
iato the Place Lafayette, in which ia situated tbe 
magnificent church of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
near it the debarcadire of the Xorthei'n Railway. 
This place forma a circle, from which streets 
radiate, all of which were barricaded and defended 
ii-om the houses an well; here the battle raged 
for an Uuur aud a half, and the iusurgeuta, beaten, 
fell back on ha ViUetle; so that, at the time General 
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and was uecurt^d by pulilic faith, and there had 
grown iiji ties between the English and French 
commercial classes of sa benelicial a charaeter^ that 
it would be uawise to teai' them asunder. Such a 
disturbance of affairs could not lake place without 
causing deep difisatisfactioa to alt whose iutereats 
were either mediately or immediately invoWed. 
But it so happened, that the previous tinaociol acts 
of the Republican Government were such u took 
out of view and destroyed the benefit of ])rinciple, 
on which they might otherwise have claimed to 
have acted, aud placed this measure in the light of 
one more desperate expedient, added to the long 
series of make-ahifta hy which they were trying to 
keep society from falling asunder. A remedy^ in 
fact, of that sort which only beteomcs another forni 
of disease. 

It was not the railway question aloae that was 
before the public. A few days preWously the 
Fiuttuce Minister gave notice of an intention on the 
part of the Governuinnt, to take up Insurance 
Companica, and become themselves the life-insnrcrG 
&nd insurers against accidents by fire, (or all 
France. This measure was more startling than 
even that connected with railways. Taken by itself, 
the railway resumption plan might have been 
defended on special grounds, but this measure 
affecting Insurance Companies., carried with it a 
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principle, wMch would have justified the State in 
abolishing all public companies of every nature and 
kind, or rather of seizing upon and appropriating 
their carefully elaborated machinery, for the sake 
of turning private profits into State revenue, with 
an augmentation beyond all bounds of State 
patronage. The question how far corruption, keep- 
ing pace with augmented means of patronage, 
would not be worse than any prejudice derivable 
firom private speculation, may be left out of view, 
£ar sake of the alarming Communist principle in- 
volved in such schemes. 

The main doctrine of the Commuoisrts and 
Socialists, it needs to be borne in mind, for carry' 
ing out their principles, consists in throwing the 
whole direction of the comnmnity upon the Govern- 
ment. There is this much simplicity in Commu- 
nism, that it accepts fully and without reserve or 
qualification all the consequences of its principles. 
Society had never to deal with a foe of more 
straightforward audacity. If all men are to have 
an equal share of all property, there most exist 
somewhere a superintending power, charged with 
the surveillance of this distribution. It is from this 
power, be it called State or Government, that pro- 
perty must be derived, and in whose hands pro- 
perty must settle. 
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Asaembly, in order to aatiafy some questions lie 
had hcEird raised, that the members of the Execu- 
tive Commission were at that moment seated in 
council within the precincts of the AsBembly, Dotu- 
rally become tlie centre of action, in order to watch 
the course of events outside. The Mimster pro- 
ceeded to say, that the insurgeute were coiupostij of 
all the enemiea of the Repiiblic, pushed on by the 
Lands of the foreigner, and sustained by foreigu 
gold. For this audacious assertion, by the way, the 
British Ambag^cidor demanded and obtained hd apo- 
logetic explanation from the Minister of Foreip;n 
Affairs, who in a letter, baudsomely acknowledging 
the good faith of the English iu all late occurreucfs, 
threw his colleague unceremoniously overboard. 
■ M. de Ftdloux next rose to present a decree for 
^he dissolution of the national ateliers. It is a 
GuriouD coiucideiice, that the Assembly should be 
engaged in two racasares, the one so hateful to the 
bouTgeoisie^ the other giving the last blow to ihu 
illusions of the working people, on the very day 
that both classes were in arms against each otlier, 
H. Corbon presented a decree that he deemed cftlcu- 
lat«d to take the sting out of that proposed by M. dc 
Falloux, and which went to authorize associations 
by workmen, for the sake of carrying on enterprizcs 
on their own account — the State making advances 
of money in the firet instance, in order to encourage 
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asked leave to speak, and the tribune was vacated 
by the railway orator, not to be reBomed again. 
The Greneral, in a low, mild voice, which is now 
remembered as remarkable by those who were pre- 
sent, mentioned that the insurrection had begun in 
the faubourgs St. Denis and St. Martin ; that troop 
had been sent there sufficient to maintain order ; 
and that there was nothing of any consequence to 
be apprehended for the moment in that quarter. 
-There was still insurrection and strife in the Rue 
St. Antoine, and part of the Rue St. Jacques ; but 
jneasures had been taken to conquer resistance, and 
he hoped soon to have satisfactory news to commu- 
.nicate. The disposition manifested by the troops, 
National Guards, and Garde Mobile, was excellent. 
As soon as this tranquiUizing communication had 
been made. Gamier Pag^ ascended the tribune. 
At this moment the rain fell in torrents, and beating 
on the slight roof of the temporary wooden building, 
in which the Assembly was seated, rendered it neces- 
sary for this gentleman to pitch his weak, shrill voice 
to its utmost stretch. His manner betrayed that 
there was something more serious and dangerous 
at work than had been indicated by the gentle 
demeanour of the man of war. He said that the 
time was come for acting, not speaking ; that they 
ahould act with force and energy. Vigorous mea- 
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sores had been taken, anil meuurcs more ^igM-otu 
■till were in cotitemplatioD. 

It waa geaerallj expected that a speech so vehe- 
mently delivered, and so charged with promises of 
vigour^ and menaces of puniskmeut, would have 
termiualed by the aanounceiuent that Paris nu 
declared in a state of siege. But, no I — there were 
words, and nothing but words; gesticulation, and 
nothing but gesticulation. Action ! — the action of 
mouiitebankiiin) ; and the Government sank in eati- 
maticn. 

M. dc Laraartinc made a short sprcch, which 
sounded like a call fur eouhdence in the Guvero- 
ment. The Preaidcnt of the Assembly propoaed 
that they should Bit en permanence: and bb thia 
was so far a practised resolution, it tended to settle 
the wildness and uncertainty with which the As- 
sembly was filling. M. Qoujeau urged that (he 
representatives should go (imougKt the tTooj>8, and 
hie pcrsistance caused a tumult, which was put an 
end to by a auspension of the sitting till eight 
o'clock. 

In order to understand what had been passing, 
nn d that we may be able to p ursue the proceedings of 
the Assembly, with which we have chielly to do, 
we will proceed to take a view of the insurrection. 

Any one who haa viewed Paris from an elevated 
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it will recollect, that the baiiks of the Seincj ou 
whicli the city is built, rise to a considerable height 
ou each side of the rivei-. The iiiBurgents took up 
B position which extended from the Barricres Roche- 
chouart and PoiBaounieR', lying close to each other, 
on a very high jioint of the right bank, to the Tan- 
th^on, situated on the highest elevation of the left 
bank. The ban-iei'cs on the right bank, and the 
Pantheon on the left, formed the fortified wings of 
the insurgent army. The main body Iny in the 
Faubourg St, Antoine, which was the citadel of the 
insurrection. The prineipal object of the insargentt 
was to gain the Hfltet-dc-Ville; above which their 
main line, cutting the city in almost two equal parts, 
would have nin. 

If we suppose the ioHHrgcnta to deRceod the right 
bank, by the Rue Paubourg St. Martin and Rue 
St. Martin on the right, they would piuw through 
the Rue Flaacbe Mibray a little in advance of the 
Hdtcl-de-Ville ; and if we suppose the insurgents 
to descend from the Pantheon by the Taubourg 
St, Jacqiics and the Rue de la Cite, and crossing 
the bridge, they %vould meet exactly face to face, 
and give each other the hand. An iaeurgent body, 
descending at the same time by the Rue St. Antoine, 
vrould take the Hdtcl-dc-ViUe in the rear; and that 
buflding, regarded as the head-quarters of all rcvo- 
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[utionary govenunent, would be enveloped, and tlin 
victory won. 

General Cavaignac knew beforehand the nature of 
tbe battle he would have to fight, lie was aware 
that the Club leadcre Openly boastod of having an 
ai-my of 100,000 men, coiiipused chieQy of the 
□ationa) aUliert, aud that a struggle had been 
rcsolrcd upon. He had determined in his owrn 
miud not to pursue the errors that had been com- 
mitted by the Generals of Charles X. and Louis- 
Phdip])e ; and he (iul)(4titutcd a plan of concentration 
of troopu for one of disseaiination. Tliig plan h^ 
submitted to his friendsj General Bedeaii and General 
de Lamoriciere, and it received their approbation. 
Taking Ills meanures accordingly, orders were issued 
to the troops stationed in the different barracks in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city, that they 
should^ as soon as they received intiniatinn respec- 
tively of the ^ineule having broken out, mareli 
directly to the jDOsitions specifically understood, and 
which were the H6tel-de-Villc and the National As- 
•embly. These orders were obeyed with such preci- 
sion, that the soldiers passed through the barricades 
which they found tTected in their way, without 
stopping to throw them down ; so that nt an early 
hour of the day the Genera] had his tn>op»t under 
hia hand, while orders were traiismitting by the 
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«legraph for reinforcements of soldiers and Na- 
tional Guai'ds; so that, Ebtiuld it liuve so happened 
that he could not hold the city, he would have 
retired outside, and awaited the arrival of those sno 
coura that he knew to be on their way. '["he sol- 
diera were provided with provisiona for aome dnys, 
aad the cavalry liad ample provender for their horses. 
We saw the General at the Asaenibly at four o'clock, 
which he immediately left to commence aetive o])cra- 
ttouB, by marebing at the head uf atVcn battalions, 
tfclcen from the forces concentrated at the National 
Asswiibly, to the rehcf of fieneral de Ijumoriciere, who 
was engaged lu the Faubourg St. Martin. "Why hc 
took that direction is plain. The HGteUde-Ville 
waft prntect-ed, because it was one of the points of 
concentration ; there were considerable forces on 
the left bank, because the Luxembourg, which was 
the seat of Government, lay close to the Pauth^, 
and could not on any account be allowed to fall into 
the hands of the iusurgcnta. His first concern would 
then be for General dc Lamoricicre, who was engaged 
iu the faubuurf^s of the right bank, into wliirb he had 
marched iu the morning, at the head of a small force 
of a couple of thousand men. His intention was to 
leave some of those troops with Lamoriciiire, and 
then proceed to other points. lie found, however, 
tbat whilst tha latter was euutending with the inrar- 
geuta in the Fauboui-g St. Martin the Fauboiurg da 
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Temple had risen on his right, and it Vecame uecefi- 
sarjr for General Cavaignac to cover that Geneml's 
menaced flank. 

A canal runs acroM the Faubonrg dn Temple, 
over which there ia a bridge for curria^s ; and, 
raised to a considerable elevation, there » another 
bridge for pedestrians, in order that they should not 
have to wait while the lower bridge would be opened 
to allow boats to pass. At this place the houses 
form a semi-circle at cjich side, from which streets 
radiate, and these atreets were barricaded, and some 
of the houses held by the insurgents. General Ca- 
vaignac mounted thia high bridge, and for several 
miuuLea was th^ mark for showerB of bullets, while 
he coolly took observations. He descended unhurt. 

On aacending the Faubourg du Temple, you come 
to the Rue St. Maur, ou (he right; and as the street 
runs directly into the Fnubourg St. Antoinc, the 
citadel of the insurrcctioa, it became of the utmost 
importance to the inaurgcntB to bar the passage, 
and they did bo with an almost impregnable bar- 
ricade. It resisted a cannonade of several hours, 
during which nearly all the men at the guna were 
kdled, as well as the horsea. The first gun was for 
a moment abandoned, and then a second gun was 
brought up. So obatiuacc was the resistance, that 
General Cavaiguac had to send for reiuforcementa 
to General Lamonciere; and it required a move< 
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mtint, by which the barricade woa turned^ before it 
fell into the haucb of the ti'oops. 

Not far from this street, General Fonchcr, attack- 
ing barricades near the Barri^re de BellevUle, was 
wounded, and General Fran9oiB received his death. 
A hoi'se W83 shot under Pierre Bonaparte. Four 
superiur officers were wounJfcd. At this time Ge- 
neral Lanioricicire had conquered, apparently, the 
insurrection in the faubourgs. The first shot that 
had been Jired un the rigUt hank was at the I'orte 
St. Denis, Komc time about eleven o'clock in the 
nioniing. The barricade was taken by the National 
Guards; uud by the time that Lamorici^re came 
up, tlic affair waa OTCr. Having entered the fau- 
bourg, which he cleared with extraordinary vigour 
{for the courage of the General was moat heroic 
throughont) he turned to the left into the Faubourg 
Foisaonniere, across which an iinincuse barricade Lad 
been raised, from which the insurgents were beaten 
into the Place Lafayette, in which is situated the 
magnificent church of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
near it the dHmxadhre of the Northeru KaUway. 
This place forms a circle, from which streets 
radiatir, all of which were barricaded and defended 
from the houses as well ; here the h&ttlc raged 
for an hour and a half, and tbe insurgents, beaten, 
fell back on La Villcttc; so that, at the; time General 
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Cavaignac liad io call on Lamoncidre for assistance 
the latter was iii possession of the Faubourgs St. 
Martiu; St. Denis, and PobsODnifire. 

At ten o'clock at aight the fitting of tli« 
Assembly was vcsumcii for the ]iiu']]oae of rcccinng 
a i-qiurt li-oiti General Cavaiguac. The gallant 
General, ia liia accuAtoimed quaint vay, stated that 
he regretted that he bad not complete details 1^ 
afford them. He Lad couuted upon being able to 
remain all day in the neighbourhood of the 
Assembly to receive the different reports, but so 
&erir>UB a resiatance had broken out in the Faubourg 
du Temple, that he had fult it his duty to lead 
there the greater part of the forces that were 
around the Assembly. He could not therefore 
tell what had passed in the Rue St. Antoine, ur 
in the Hue St. Jacques, bat be w'ould go there 
directly, and communicate his information to the 
A&Bcmbly. At that niouteut the ttoopa were marters 
of the Boulevards to within a q^uarter of a league of 
the Temple, without having met any eerious re- 
aiatancc. The resiatunce had been more seiions in 
the Faubourgfi Poisaonnierc, St. DeniB, St. Martin, 
and especially iu the Faubourg du Temple. General 
Lamoricierc and General Lafontainc had, with the 
troops he had lei'L thcui, been able to master the 
three first-named fnuhonrga. The resistance in the 
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fffurth, 80 uuroptunatdy cncrj^ttic, had been com- 
pletely eunnounteiL The ijoitioua of the town 
between the Boulevards and northern banievs were, 
to his knowledge, subdued in point of fact — but 
he had no doubt the iusurgents ivyuld rtfcainmeQce 
if left to themaelves. Meaaurcs had however been 
taken to prevent them. 

Hanng made this commnnication, the General dis- 
■ppeared. M. Gamier Paiges added some further iti- 
formation. He&uid that M. Ai^ago Lad niarcbedat the 
he&d of the troop» engaged io the twelfth Arrondisse- 
mcnt (the i'antheou quarter), thut he had mounted 
several barricades, in order to parley with the insur- 
gents; tbat having vainly summoned them to sur- 
render, he wsa obliged to have recourse to ctuiDon ; 
that at that moment the iusurgcnta. bad possession 
only of a few points in the tleventh and twelfth 
Arrondisscriients, and he bad no doubt that General 
DauiC8Uie, who commanded iu tbat quarter, would 
the nest morning extinguish the insurrection on 
that side, lie mentioned that he hnd bimsclf 
been over from the first to the eighth AiTOudisise- 
ments inclusive^ and could say that throughout 
the circulation was I're^. M. dc LamarCine had 
accompanied General Cavaignac in the Faubourg 
du Temple, and shared his dangers, lie paid u 
tike compliment to General Lamoricicre, and stated 
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tliat lie bad uo doubt that ihv only barricade! ori' 
tliat side, those of the Faubourg St. Antoinc, would 
be taken in the morning. He aunouuced that 
General Thomas, commanding the National Guards, 
had bueTi wounded, (rctieral Bcdcati, commundingi 
«t the H«U'l-de-VilIc, had also been wounded.' 
Two members of the Assembly, M. Dorn&a and 
M. Bluo bad both been grievously wounded, (the 
former mortally), and be concluded with an as- 
suxuuee of the perseveriDg activity of the Go- 
vernment. 

After he had spoken, M. Dcgoussde demanded the 
wrest of the auarehicitl Jom-nalists, and some called 
for the state of siege, on which M. Duclerc, the 
Finance MiniBter, who also had been present at 
the Faubourg du Temple, rose and said, that the 
Government would, not have recourse to a coup d''itat. 
It being then midnight the sitting was declared stis- 
peuded until eight o'clock the following morning. 

When General Cavaiguac left the Assembly, he 
proceeded immediately to the Hotel- de-Villc, where 
he fonnd General Bedeau, who had been wounded 
at aeveu o'clock, and ba^'i^g received irom him an 
atxouut of the measures that bad been takm to 
clear the environs of this great centre of operations, 
he remitted the command to General Duvivier. 
A more judicious appointment could not have been 
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made, for ic was this officer who bad oi^uised the 
Garde Mobile, which was in much force on this 
point. 

Geneciil Cavaignac next proceeded to the Sor- 
bonnc, the hcad-quarterB of General Damesmc, to 
whom was committed the commimd of the left hank, 
and he fouud thia gallant officer, fated to fall the 
next morning, quietly seated on a borae of the Rue 
de la Harpe. The interview between tlieae two 
soldiers in that ancient narrow street, remarkable 
for poasesain^ the remains of the Roman hatha of 
the Emperor Julian, hallowed a& the highway of 
ecclesiastical and philoeophical schularalup, and 
uow the Boulevard of more aavage barharianB 
than those who estinguiahed Koman civihzation — 
this mterview was more interesting than that which 
awaited the Mimater of War on his visiting the 
Presidency of the Aaaembly at two o'clock in the 
moiiiiug. 

Wc have already had glimpses of some members 
of the Provisional Government: M. dc Lamartiiic 
braved the harricadeB like a soldier j M. Garmer 
Pag^B scampered through the streets, making 
gpeechea to the National Guards ; both one and 
the other had to encounter the most chilling re- 
gards and cold djsBatisfactioD. The sensitive poet, 
it is said, would gladly have retrieved his errors 
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by < plorious death. We nhnll 6nd that fine old 
mail, mid f^rcat master of science, M. Arago, actio^- 
with bin usual energy, but for the present wc must 
accompany Genem) CiiVHigiiac. Haviit;; rcacht-d 
the I'rcstdcncy, and douc then; what was necesBarv, 
he was about to leave for his last station, thu W'ai' 
Office, his official residence, but his departure was 
opposed bv M. Lcdru.Rollin. That gentleman's his- 
tory for wmi: hours prwiouSj [iresuutB a euriouh 
picture of earthly purgatorial niimery. 

As it iras necessary for some member of thr 
Executive Commission to remain at his poat, 
M- Lcdrii-RolJin did not quit the Pri!aidency, nor 
did M. Marie; but uufortuuatxtly for the former, 
the National Guards conceived the suspiciou that 
he was deep in the conspirscy, and instead of bciiif? 
treated as a governor, he was regarded rather as » 
pri»oaer, desirous of making his escape. He wa» 
harassed with questions, to which he could give no 
answer in absence of the War Miniater, and his 
ignorance was treated as hypocrifly. It waa woll 
that he escaped safe and ttonnd, for a mcmlwr of 
the Assembly, M. de Maleville, ueaHy fell a i-ictiin 
to an onl'rirtninate resembiant'i? which he bore to the 
unpopular E\ecutlvt: Commissiutier. The cuul 
General Cavaignac did not afford the victim' — 
relieved by bis jirescncc — the satisfactiuu of a 
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sympathising state of excitement; he answered 
briefly and with tiropricty, according to hie con- 
ception of duty uiidtr such fjiave citTumataoces, 
and when Ledni-KoUin protested sgaiast hia going 
away, and lu'aving him exposed to a renewal of 
ditngci', he thi'cw himself on a sofa, and sought for 
a revival of energy iix a sfaoi-t slciip. 

Having followed the operations oa the right 
bank, and kept in view thu inipoBJng figure of 
Cavaignac — the man dustinud to save French society 
in its greatest hour of peril, we now propoac to 
notice the corresponding uiovements of the insur- 
gents on the left hank. We have already men- 
tioned, that supposing the in8iiro:ent8 of the right 
bank to descend the Hue St. Denis, and the insur- 
gents of the left to descend the Rue St. Jacques, 
they would both meet immediately above the HfiteU 
dc-Viltc, at the Tout Notre-Dame ; but to reach 
this bridge, there is another bridge to be crossed, 
leading still in pretty nearly a right hue from, the 
Faubourg St. Jactjui'9 to the Rue de la Cite, thi« 
intermediate street being on an igland. It be-came 
impoctaut to defend this bridge, called St. Michel, 
and here, consequently, one of the severest engage- 
meuts of the tirst day was fought. At an early 
hour of the morning, the llth Legion of National 
Guards assembled before the Luxemboui'g, whoe 
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tKey remained several hours iit ft state of inactiou, 
during wbich such excited controversies prcvfiileJ 
•mongat thcra, that a coIliBioii was apprehended. 
To put an eud to such a state of anarchy in a legion 
of that force to which the defence of society was 
entrunted, a Captain of thir 3rd Company marched 
to the scene of action, foliowed by the 4th Company, 
the officers of the latter hcing many of them Ked 
KepublicaQs. They marched to the Pont St. Michel, 
on which they toolt up their station, close to that 
gluomy receptacle in which arc exposed bodies 
found mnrdered, called the Morgue. From this 
they could perceive that on another bridge, a little 
lower dowu, called from its small size the Petit 
Pont, which connects the quay with the H6tel- 
Dieu, and Notre-Dauie, an enormous barricade had 
been raised, upwards of eight feet in height, and so 
strongly built that it could only be destroyed by 
c&nuoo. 

At this time a company of soldiers appeared^ and 
while the officers were deliberating tiriiig was heard. 
A detachment of the Garde K^pablicainc had 
attacked the barrier from the side of the hospital. 
Instead of proceeding to make a diversion, the 
officers of the National Guarila began to dispute, 
some shewing that their sympathies were with the 
insurgents^ and the opportunity was lost, for after a 
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fight of about twenty minutes the Garde HepnbU- 
caine withdrew. The Captain of the soldiery callod 
un such of the National Guards as were well-dis- 
posed to join him, to advance against the barricades 
which protected that end of the Fanlionrg St. Jac- 
ques. The attack was made, and the barricade 
was found to be impregnable, except to cannon. 
All this time. General Bedean was attacking the 
barricades around the I16tcl.dc-VUle, whilt General 
Daniesme was clearing the neighbourhood of the 
Sorbonne, and the approaches to the Pantheon — 
which was destined Hubacqueutly to be attacked — 
with the intcutiou then of uniting their forces 
eventuallyj for a move on the Fauhourg St. An- 
toine on the one aide, while General lamoriciere 
came down from the other. 

It was to General Damesme that M. Arago joined 
himself, and acted in the way described in the com- 
nmnication made to the Assembly by M. Gamier 
Pages. It was in the itue des Mathurinti that 
M. Arago mounted a barricade, and summoned the 
inaurgentB to surrender; but having failed to pro- 
duce effect, a jjiece of cannon was brought up, and 
the barricade was taken. At nightfall, thu barri- 
cade uf tliu Petit Pout, already described, was taken 
with cannon, and the bridge and quay of Saint 
Michel occupied by the troops of General Bedeau. 
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There li ad been Itillcd m tbe course of this day, 
on the side of the Government thirty-five, and one 
buudted and sixty wounded, altboogb the fighting 
had not commenced before twelve o'clockj and was 
over for the day at eiglit o'clock. It was evident 
thftt the fig^hting wonld be renewed next day, and 
tbat cannon would have to play a conspicuous part 
in the battle. Orders were aceordiiig:ly issued by 
General Cavaignac to have cannon and ammimititin 
brought in from the great arsenal of ViucenneSj 
but it was no easy matter to aceomplish such a 
task. The expEditionary party were obliged, for 
the purpose of diverting suapicion, and of not losing 
time by attacking barricades, to make a journey of 
four leagues and a half on going, and nearly tire 
returning, being about three times the ordinary 
dietancG. Snch then was the state of I'aris on the 
nights of the 23rd— 24tb of June. 

On one aide of the Seine, the inanrgents pre- 
paring to regain the advantages they bad lost ; 
on the other, the General re-ndy to open the morn- 
ing with the Biege of the Pantheon. The inhabi- 
tants of one half of the eity, ignorant of the formi- 
dflhle forces in the hands of the otlier half, who would, 
if victorious, exercise theii" powei- with the merciless 
brutality of th<? conquerors of a sacked city. The 
members of the National Assembly, preparing in 
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their a^tated beds, to give the last blow to a dis- 
credited Grovemment. General Cavaignac calmly- 
awaiting the progress of measures^ the effect of 
which he had calculated with the science of genius. 
And in the dawn of the summer morning, a watch- 
ful expeditionary party moving on Paris, with artil- 
lery charged with the merciless thunderbolts of 
man. 
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